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By Prof. N. Clifford Ricker 
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By B. W. S. Clark, Architect 
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By E. H. Taylor, Architect 
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- Papers read before the Second Convention Western 
Association of Architects, at St. Louis, Mo. 





SAM’L I. POPE. CHAS, H. PATTEN. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 
Heating & Ventilating Apparatus, 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
BOILERS, PUMPS AND ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES, 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM WORK PREPARED. 
SAM’L I. POPE & CO.,, 


193 Lake STREET . - - CHICAGO. 





TERRA-COTTA. 
NORTHWESTERN TERRA-COTTA WORKS. 


TRUE, BRUNKHoRST & Co. 
Proprietors, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Plain and Ornamental 
Terra-Cotta. 


corner Clybourn and — Aves. 
Telephone No. 3259. 


Works: 


Room 20 McCormick Block, 
"CHICAGO. 


Office : 
Telephone 5284. 





A. KLUGE, 


(Formerly with J. J. McGratn.) 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


PAPEk HANGINGS, 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 
RAISED FLOCKS, 
IMITATION LEATHERS 


157 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


ALBERT A. RILEY, 


GRATES, 
MANTELS, 
TILING, 
REGISTERS, 
Erc. . 
Etc. 


BRASS, 
FIREPLACES, 
FENDERS, 
ANDIRONS, 
FIRE SETS, 
COAL HODS, Etc. 


178 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 





BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM 
OF 


THE MEYER-SNIFFEN CO., 


( Limited. ) 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FINE SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 


gt ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


J. B. Snirren, Mgr. 


Telephone 660. 





Tue Wicut Fire-Proorine Co. 
Contractors for all kinds of Fire-Proof Work in b 
Porous Terra-Cotta or Hollow Tiles, 
Also for Fine Plastering, Cementing and Concreting, 


KEENE’S CEMENT INSIDE FINISH 
As a Substitute for Wood. 


SCAGLIOLA COLUMNS AND PILASTERS. 


New York Office: Chicago Office : 
60 William Street. 202 La Salle Street. 


Imported Rock Asphalte Floors, 
For DWELLING HOUSE, CELLARS AND LAUN- 
DRIES, BREWERIES, STABLES, STORES, 
MILLS, RINKS, Etc. 


SIMPSON BROS., Boston, Mass., 
AND 
5 Room 15, 159 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL 
ADVANTAGES OF Rock AsPHALTE.—It can be laid in 


the coldest weather ; it is waterproof; it is fireproof; it can 
be laid over Cement, Brick or 


Box 382 Builders & Traders’ Building. 





Architectural Photographs 


AVE just returned from a trip to New York, 
Boston, Newport, Long Branch, etc., where I 
made OVER THREE HUNDRED Photographs of 
INTERIORS, 
COLLEGES, 
CITY RESIDENCES, 
STORES, ete. 


For information} address 
? 


J. W. TAYLOR, 


146 La SALLE STREET, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW BOOKS THIS FALL. 


THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE, 


Its DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 


BY 
B. TUTHILL, Architect. 


w. 


One 8vo Volume. Cloth. 117 Illustrations. 


PRICE, - $t.50. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Taken for all 


Architectural (an omer) Publications, 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN, 
At Publishers’ Lowest Prices. 
CHas. MACDONALD & Co’s Periodical Agency, 


55 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
An Entirely New and Original Work, 
PRACTICAL LESSONS 
IN 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, 
oR 
How to make the Working Drawings for Buildings. 
_ By Wirrram B. Tutnitt, A.M. Architect. 
One large 8vo. vol., cloth. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
Send orders to 
INLAND PUBLISHING Co., 


19 Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
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J. B. SULLIVAN. M. J. SULLIVAN. 


]. B. SULLIVAN & BRO. 


We respectfully call attention to the fact that our business is divided into three depart- 
ments, viz.: We carry a very large stock ot 


WALL PAPER AND PAPER DECORATIONS, 


Selected with great care from all the leading manufacturers. 
We have also many exclusive designs in Choice Hangings, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. We supply only first- 
class Paper Hangers to execute all work, and can guarantee 
satisfaction. 


PAINTING AND GLAZING DEPARTMENT. 


In this department we employ only the most skillful workmen, and 
use the best material that can be purchased. 
We also do Calcimining and Fine Tinting. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 








FRESCO AND DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Having Designers of High Merit we are prepared to pro- 


duce the very latest effects, and can guarantee the very best 
possible results. 


. ALL WORK IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS IS UNDER 
THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE FIRM. 


Competent men sent to any section of the country. Designs 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO., 


266 & 268 N. Clark St., and 
Room 15, 159 & 161 La Salle St., 


} CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 3l0Ol. 








=CHAMPION— 


SLIDING 
BLINDS. 


Uncover the whole window. 

Are counter balanced. 

Move easily, smoothly and do 
not slip back. 

All sections are moved from one 
point. 

Do not interfere with curtains 
or drapery. 

Do not depend on springs to 
hold them. 

Handsomer and more durable 
than the folding blinds. 








MADE 


CONWAY MANUFACTURING CO., 


MILWAUKEE, WITS. 


ONLY BY THE 





ALEX. STEWART, 


Sole Agent for Chicago. Room 1, 252 S. WATER Sr. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 













P. M. ALMINI,, 
Decorative Artist. 





Personal attention given to Fresco Painting 


in all its branches. 


Designs and Estimates furnished upon all 
kinds of public buildings and private structures 
in any part of the United States. 


ARCHITECTS ARE ESPECIALLY NOTIFIED that all 
designs executed by this Artist are according 


to the latest prevailing styles. 


No. 243 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Designs and Estimates. 


Build Your Homes Warm 


—AND USE— 


OFFICE: 





BYRKIT’S PATENT 


COMBINED 


neatiing 
and Lath, 


Just the thing for Cold and 











Damp Climates. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 





Ask your Dealers for it as we 





Patented March 24th, 1885. do not sell to consumers. 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


THE T. W. HARVEY LUMBER CO., 


73 W. 22d Street, CHICAGO. 





Also Dealers in Lumber, Lath, Shingles, ©&'c. 
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C. H, HAYDEN. H AYD BRN B RO ae H. S, HAYDEN, 


IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN 


===HARDWOOD LUMBER,=—— 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE. 


Sliding Blinds. 


: BEST INSIDE 

hs, WINDOW BLIND 
o In the Market. 
Pe Made in Pine or Hard- 
Mises Wood, highly finished an® 
\- comprising the latest im- 


a provements. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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Agents wanted everywhere. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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LUMBER DRYING A SPECIALTY, 


Hardwood lumber by the cargo, car or wagon lots. Have 5,000,000 feet of selected stocks; 
600 feet of railroad tracks; 15,000 square feet of covered sheds; 400 feet of dockage. 


OFFICE: 316 PuLttmMan Burtpinc, CHICAGO, ILL. L:dison Electric Light. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 




































‘ INCANDESCENT SYSTEM. 
carsmcus, | HOWARD FLEMING, 
GIBBS & CO’S ENGLISH. a 
STETTINER GERMAN. 23 LIBERTY SE: NEW YORK, It is in successful operation for general lighting from 
LAGERDORFER GERMAN. . central stations in cities, towns and villages. 
FIEVE A 1 BELGIAN. ee ee Over 100,000 Edison lamps are burning in isolated plants 
ruven | PORTLAND CEMENTS|*™ ie 

, E u ae ay ala bl : 9 
—o—eo——- FROM THE BEST MAKERS, WESTERN EDISON LIGHT CO., 





1 Dearborn Street 
These Cements are Standard for quality and F antity and are used by Government Engineers. Memorandum Book 85 me S ? 
mailed on application. Send for Circulars and Price Lists. CHICAGO, ILL 
> . 








Hecia ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON Works, 
POULSON & EGER, 


Office and Warerooms: 


216 & 218 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK. 


Works: 
N. roth, N. rth & 3rd Sts., BROOKLYN, E. D. 





Artistic Metal Mantels and Overtops, 

In Bronze, Brass, Oxidized Iron; 
Galvano Plastic and Electroplated Iron, 
Combined with our Patent Blower and Fire 

Screen. Contractors for Ornamental , 
and Architectural Wrought and Cast Iron 
Work of every Description for Public and 
Private Buildings. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH ARCHITECTS SOLICITED. 
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KELLOGG, JOHNSON & BLISS, 


AGENTS FOR ALL THE LEADING MAKES OF 








Parlor Sliding Door Hangers, 









MECHANICS’ TOOLS AND CUTLERY. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


PARTIES RESIDING AT A DISTANCE CAN PURCHASE GOODS AS LOW BY MAIL AS IF THEY CALLED IN 
PERSON TO SELECT SAME, 
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WE SELL: 





Sargent & Greenleat’s Non-Pickable Flat Key Locks, 


The Strongest, Safest, Most Simple and Secure Locks ever made. 


Sargent & Greenleaf’s Combination Locks, 


SAFE, SIMPLE, STRONG. Used in U. S. Treasury, the Vault Doors of the Calumet, Montauk and New Board 
of Trade Buildings, in Chicago, and in the best Banks and Office Buildings in the Country. 


Globe Ventilators, 
A Sure Cure for Smoky Chimneys or badly Ventilated Houses, Churches, Factories, Schools, Halls or Theaters. 


Spiral Riveted Pipe, 


For Conductor Pipes, Ventilating Pipes. Also, for Heating Shops, Factories, Planing Mills, etc., with Exhaust 
Steam. 


Adjustable Sheet-Metal Elbows, 


Made of Tin and Galvanized Iron, from 134 to 10 inches diameter. 


PLEASE SEND FOR PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS AND DISCOUNTS. 


SARGENT, GREENLEAF & BROOKS, 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 43 and 45 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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= =A PERFECT SYSTEM OF LIFE INSURANCE== 


Is one that accumulates a Reserve Fund sufficient to meet the increasing risk from advancing age of Policy-holders, 
and, by the application of said fund at lapse, KEEPS THE INSURANCE IN FORCE AS LONG 
AS POSSIBLE AFTER LAPSE, as under the ‘‘ EXTENSION PLAN” of 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 





AMZI DODD, President. ORGANIZED 1845. 


ASSETS, Market Value, - - - - $38,615,319.32. 
Paid Policy-Holders since Organization, - - 83,672,056.53. 


THE EXTENSION PLAN.—AIl Policies issued by this Company are absolutely non-forfeitabie after two 
years’ Premiums have been paid. whether they lapse from inability to pay, or from carelessness, accident, mistake, misfor- 
tune, forgetfulness, absence, insanity or sickness, or from any cause, the fu// reserve or accrued value of the Policy, by the 
highest standard, will, without any action upon the part of the insured, be applied by the Compaiy, at the date of lapse, to 
the extention of the full amount of the Policy for such time as the value will pay for. Thus a person insuring at age 35, on 
the Annual Life Plan, can have: over 4 years’ insurance for 2 years’ premiums; over 10 years’ insurance for 5 years’ prem- 
iums ; over 20 years’ insurance for ro years’ premiums; or paid-up Policy is issued if preferred. On Endowment and other 
plans the value and extensions are very much greater. 

PREMIUMS are always payable in advance, either annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and may be paid all cash or 
on the Premium Loan System, as specially offered by this Company. 

INCONTESTABLE —After the third year, Policies are incontestable, except for intentional fraud. No restrictions 
as to travel or occupation. 

CASH LOANS.—Cash Loans made at any time up to half the value of assignable Policies. 

CASH VALUES.—The Company’s practice as to the purchase of Policies for cash has alwas been very liberal. 





ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS. 





CHARLES LEYENBERGER, seate Agent for Muinois, No. 5 Tribune Building, CHICAGO, ILL, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


f 


FURNACES, 
RANGES, 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED SLOKES, 
ON APPLICATION. REG/S FERS Etc. 


84 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 232 & 234 Water Street, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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The Wight Fireproofing Co. 


202 La Salle St., Chicago. 69 Washington St., New York. 


Contractors for all kinds of Fireproof Work in 





[ollow Fire-Clay Tiles and Porous Terra-Cotta, 











IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ILLUSTRATION OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIREPROOF CEILING 


Patented April 16, 1878, and 
March 6, 1883. 


S39 —if 
A 2z~@O-> 





500,000 feet of this Ceiling have been put up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 
and it is now being put in the American Bank Note Building, New York. 


All forms of constructive Ironwork, such as Columns, Girders and Roof Trusses, covered with 
porous Terra-Cotta, and left ready for plastering. 
Partitions, Furring and Roofing furnished and set. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





Asbestos Flooring -Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 





For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. 
In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO 
169 Congress St., Boston. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 


Nos. 80 & 81 Astor Houssg, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERR A~COTTA. 


WM. W. K. NIXON, Room o15, 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING. 
SOLE AGENT FOR CHICAGO. 





ALBERT HAYDEN, REsIDENT DIRECTOR. 
THE HAYDENVILLE 


P. HAYDEN, PRESIDENT. 


C. H. HAYDEN, Vick-PreEs’t1. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mines and Works, Haydenvil 
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MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
PIRRPROOPING BUILDINGS 
THROUGHOUT, WITH 
HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, COLUMN COVERS, GIRDER PROTECTION, 


HOLLOW TILE PARTITIONS OF ANY REQUIRED DIMENSIONS. 


Vault Linings, Flue Linings 
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Roof Tiles and Firebrick. Special Designs Furnished For Roofs. 
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HARRIS BROS’ 


Pressed, Ornamental and Enameled 


BRICK, 


Outro Encaustic Tite Co’s 


Plain, 


Glazed and Encaustic 


TLE. 


ABBOT & WRIGHT, Agents, 





161 La SaLie STREET, 


=— CHICAGO. 





A Catalogue can be had on application by Architects. 
Orders promptly filled. 


Special designs 


made to order. 








iS AMY 


PRESSED BRICK Co. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


(Commercial National Bank Building.) 


TELEPHONE No. 579. 





WORKS AT MOMENCE, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


PRESSED. BRICK 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


BY THE NEW 


TIFFANY - PROCESS. 


FAS. VAN INWAGEN, Pres’t. 

FOEL TIFFANY, Vice-Pres't. 
FRED. VAN INWAGEN, Sec’y. 

SOLOMON SNOW, Bus. Mgr. 





SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


WM. ALSIP, ‘iecipscssiahidadiaa of Works, 
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Boga Wits ; 

uae es FRENCH: ENGLISH : 
GLAS S ! : :: and AMERICAN 
WINDOW and PLATE Glass. 


Also Colored : Enameled : Ground : Cathedral, 
Rough & Ribbed-Glass for Floors & Skylights. 


Glass of all kinds sold in quantities to suit, and cut to 

















any size and shape. 
Samples and estimates furnished on 


application. 


HOLBROOK BROTHERS ———_____ 
87-89 Beekman St., New York. 
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E. A. HITCHCOCK, President. 


GEO. F. NEALE, Manager. C. W. BARNES, Treasurer. 


CRYSTAL PLATE-GLASS COMPANY, 


CAPITAL, 


$1,500,000. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


POLISHED PLATE-GLASS, 


SKYLIGHT AND FLOORING GLASS. 


AGENCIES : 


Chicago, George F. Kimball; Cincinnati, Albert Boehmer’s Sons; 
Minneapolis, Janney, Semple & Co, 


GILBERT 


102 Chambers St., Room 40, New York. 


FACTORIES : 
CRYSTAL CITY, MO. 


AGENCIES: 
St. Louis, F. A. Drew Glass Co,; Kansas City, Jno. A. McDonald & Co.; 
St. Paul, Thomas H. Drew. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


S. KING, Eastern Agt. 





W. H. WELLS & BRO. CO. 


48 and 50 Franklin Street, 


#——_——CHICAGO—_—_-* 


STAINED AND CUT 
GLASS. 


&@- Designs and Estimates Furnished. 


Exhibit of materials to be seen at the Permanent 
Exhibit of Building Materials, 15 Washington Street, 
Chicago. 





DEALY & MILLET 
STAINED GLASS WORKS 
223 & 225 Wasasn Avenue, Cuicaco. 

|g 0 0 Sa @Y-0=0 00 3 RE © O10) -050 
Wood (QANTELS ‘ WALL PAPERS 
AND «INTERIOR ° DEGORATIONS 
ORNAMENTAL TILE & FLOORING 
SPBGIAL GONTRAGTS FOR GHURGHES . 





McCULLY & MILES, 


Stained Glass, 


I, 3 5, 7 & g Mapison St., 


Cor. Michigan Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 





F. D. KINSELLA & CO. 


Works, 


; ne ees 2 x = Somes 
Stained Glass V 


85 JACKSON STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





GEO. A. MISCH, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
STAINED 
Enameled, Embossed, Cut and Ground 
—_—_—GLASS, 


217 E. WASHINGTON STREET, 


Bet, Franklin & Market Sts. CHICAGO. 
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F. A. DREW, President. C. W. BARNES, Sec’y and Treas. 
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; SU. & R. LAME. =| BANNERS By 


| 59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK, 
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Lecorative Glass Mig.Co. ALFRED GODWIN & C0., 
aetaias >, |STAINED * * 


% *% GLASS, 


For Churches and Dwellings, ete. 





53 State Street, Chicago, 





Makes a specialty of embodying in every piece STAINED 


GLASS which leaves its factory, however simple or elabor- 





ate, a perfect harmony of colors. 


STAINED GLASS 


BY NEW PROCESS—VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT. 


1201 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





SPECIAL DESICNS FOR 


INCORPORATED. A R Cc H t : E Cc . i Ss 
Manufacturers of Embossed, Cut, Stained and Cathedral —— 
Work for Churches and Dwellings, for Hotels and Theaters. a RE F LE GTORS a 
—AND— 


MUNICH, BAVARIA. 
REFLECTING CHANDELIERS, 


Factory and Salesroom, 216 and 218 Monroe St., 
re eee CHICAGO. For lighting “hi Churches, Theatres and Public Buildings. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


PYROGRAPHIC GLASS CoO., 








EADERS will please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER in 


corresponding with Advertisers. 


Ae 
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AMERICAN IRON & STEEL WORKS. 





Jones & Laughlins, Limited, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





— 









Wrought Iron Structural Shapes, 
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SNS 





I BEAMS, 






CHANNELS, 


ANGLES, TEES, 






A. MG GG GGG GAA ASSES 


FLITCH and 


FRIEZE PLATES. <i 


g 
, 


MERCHANT BAR IRON. HOOP. BAND, 
SHEET AND PLATE IRON 


um TRUSSES, RIVETED GIRDERS, 





and BOLTS & BRIDGE RODS, 





NAILS, SPIKES, CHAINS, Etc. 


Correspondence solicited. Estimates made and information 


furnished on application. 


LakE & Canat Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Slate, Tin and Corrugated Iron Roofers, 


Oo—--————-MANUFACTURERS—— 


ee Li von 5 Sonar 


Under License, War- 
ranted 








THE HAYES 








eareuvasiul NOT TO LEAK 
SK ‘4 (Hy GH Y i j From outside storm or 


inside condensation. 


o— CORRUGATED IRON FOR ROOFING.——o 


————s —— 
AQ 129 &131S. CLINTON S? CHICAGO <5: 



































DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 
than other well known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalterable in 
volume and not liable to crack. 

6,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it has 
also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. 

Circular with Testimonials and Tests sent on application, 


MEACHAM & WRIGHT, Agents, E. THIELE, 


98 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 78 Witt1AM StrEET, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent United States. 





PETER E. POLI, 


AND 


‘SHOGICUALNGAD & 
UALSV Id 





MODELER 


BRACKETS AND CORNICES, 


No. 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO. 








Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS avd OWNERS upon appii- 
cation accompanied by business card. 








T-H-E H-E-C-L-A [-R-O-N C-0., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Manufacturers of 


JAIL CAGES, ROOF TRUSSES, 
BEAMS AND GIRDERS, 
SHUTTERS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORK. 








INNES & CO., Cincinnati, Onto. 


Manufacturers of the 


KENSINGTON ART ‘TILBS, HTG., 


Also, MANTELS, GRATES AND FIREPLACE DECORATIONS. 


[LAWRENCE MENDENHALL, 


Manufacturers’ Agent, 





Room 16, N. W. cor. ath and Race, 


or Box 117, Builders’ Exchange, Cinci N NATI, O : 
Wilson's Rolling Blinds ait Steel ‘Sibsiltens 
Runyon’s Wood Mosatce Flooring. 
Willer’s Shding Inside Shutters. 


Ball-Bearing Door Hangers. 
"Twin Security Sash Lock. 
North's Automatic Blind Awning Fixtures 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





HARDWARE SPECIALTIES INTRODUCED AND SOLD. 
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Registered Trade Mark, May 1, 1883. 


‘wen Vorton’s Metal = 








== Champion and Cable 
Sash Chains & Patented Attachments. 


The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST articles in the market for suspending 
WINDOW SASHES. 


Have great tensile strength. Can be easily applied to any window, and give satisfaction 
= wherever used. Samples sent to any Architect free on applic: ation. Now in use in all 


Esthe leading cities throughout the United States. 


CABLE CHAIN. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS MORTON, 65 Elizabeth St. New York. 





THE YOUNG & FARREL 
Diamond « Stone « Sawing « Company. 





Contractors for Cut Stone, Planed Vault Covers, Flagging, Coping, &c. Sole 
Agents for the Celebrated Brinton Green Stone. 

Unequaled facilities and stock’large and varied, thorough 
organization and good work, and strict attention to every 
order large or small. 


TWELFTH & LUMBER STS., CHICAGO. 
THE STANDARD STEAM PUMP. 


FOR EVERY POSSIBLE SERVICE. 
Strongest, Most Durable and Compact Pump in the Market. 


WHEELER & TAPPAN, Sole Manufacturers. 


Office, 88 W. Lake St. Works, 49, 51 and 53 N. Jefferson St., CHICAGO. 
Send for Catalogue. 











CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Courses leading to degrees. 
Architecture, Mechanical Engineering, Civil En- 
gineering, Electrical Engineering, Mathematics, 
Agriculture, Arts, Analytical Chemistry, 
Chemistry and Physics, History and 
Political Science, Literature, 

Natural History, 

Philosophy, Science, Science and Letters. 

Entrance Examinations begin at g A. M., 
,.| Reo 15 and Sept. 15,1885. For the UNIVERSITY 
REGISTER giving full information respecting ad- 
mission, free scholarships, fellowships, expenses, 
ens, address, 


TREASURER OF CORNELL University, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 





Cuicaco BRANCH 


PRODUCERS MARBLE Co. 
THOS. A. HALL, MANAGER. 


Marble Tiles, Marble Wainscoting, 


BUILDING MARBLE. 


Telephone No. 3057. East End Michigan Street. 





ABNER CROSSMAN. Gro. P. Ler. 


CROSSMAN & LEE, 


Exclusive Original Designs 
In all Styles 
FOR 
Mural and Ceiling Decoration. 
Studio and Office,'No. 157 Michigan Ave. 
PERMITTED REFERENCES : 
M. D. Wells, 26th St. and Michigan Ave. 
E. H. Sheldon, 380 Ontario St. 


Anson Stager (dec’d), 18th St. and Michigan Ave. 
Geo. Sturges, 107 Pine St. 


Bills Collected, 


And the most careful attention 
given to the 


COLLECTION of RENTS, 


ND THE—— 








Care of 
Real Estate, 


By an experienced man. Refers to The In- 
land Publishing Co., and others, as to his faith- 
fulness, reliability and success. 


Address, COLLECTOR, 
19 Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. 


WOOD MOSAIC CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


LEAD-JOINED, END-UP——— 


FLOORS 


Tue Brest ever Mave oF Woop. 

















Attention Architects and Builders. 


Use Red Oxide of Ircr r Coloring Mortar. It does 
not fade or bleach with heat or frost, nor injure mortar like 
Venetian Red, but hardens it like cement. It is indorsed 
by leading Architects and Builders. Liberal terms to the 


trade. 
D. J. CURTIS, 
11 Harrison Ave., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





P oy ADERS will please mention THE IN- 
LAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER 
when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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BEST METAL ROOFING 


IN THE WORLD, 


OF 
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We claim the following for our RED 

1. An absolutely Storm Proof roof, more durable than wood, ordinary tin or com- 
mon slate. 

2. The only roofing that is proof against storm, wind, fire, salt, air and gases. 

3. The only shingles providing absolutely for expansion and contraction in all 
variations of temperature. 

4. The strongest and lightest roof in the market, and having nail holes all covered. 

5. We guarantee every claim we make for it. 

Our Dove Tail Tin Shingle has taken the lead of all other Tin Shin- 
gles, 100 to the square. 

We are the only house in the United States having a full line of Metal Roofing. 

For samples and different designs in Iron and Tin, apply to 


Anglo-American koofing Co., 


22 CLIFF STREET, N. Y. 
Works: WOLVERHAMPTON, ENG., BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
SCOTTDALE, PA. 


STAVBANS & PRY, 
Western Office, 84 LA SALLE STREET, Room 12, 
CHICAGO. 





ISAAC M. HOLCOLMB, Pres't. CHAS. E. STREAT, Sec’y. 


THE FIRE PROOF BUILDING CO. 


Works AT ESTABLISHED 
ELIZABETHPORT, N.J. OF NEW JERSEY. 1873. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fire-Proof Building Materials 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


FIRE CLAY, HARD BURNT, AND POROUS 
TERRA-COTTA BLOCKS 


For FLAT ARCHES, CEILING, 


PARTITIONS, ROOFING, 
FURRING, GIRDER & COLUMN COVERING, 





Special shapes to order. A large Stock always on hand. 


Estimates furnished. Builders supplied. 


Office : 229 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


TOMLINSON & CARSLEY 


INTRRIOR 


Finishin gum ener 

















— = Fivrnishing 


ice Special Bin and Estimates 
Furnished for all kinds of Interior 
Finishing, Furnishing and Decorating. 


ad 
FAGTORY: 


2242 to 2256 South La Salle Street. 


L. F. CROSBY, Designer, 55 Central Music Hall. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





Beaver, Wight & Wetmore Co., 


215 SraTE STREET. 





























‘Spee taland Combinations 
Sages in Gas 
aia | and Electric 
Furnished. Chisuteliers, 

















DESIGNERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Fine ART Gas BixtTureEs, 


Prices same as at Factory. Special discounts given to Builders 
and Contractors. 


SANITARY PLUMBING 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION. 





JOBBING PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 


215 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 








ity 
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CHICAGO CONTRACTORS. 





MASONS... 
FOX & HINDS, C. & A. PRICE, FOS. DOWNEY, 
MASON CONTRACTORS, CONTRACTORS, |crvep Peg pe 
ee 108 HoME INSURANCE BuILDING, OrFice, Room 10, 159 LA SALLE ST. 
BUILDERS AND TRADERS’ EXCHANGE. CHICAGO. Rudddive & Dviilere Becheabe 





WILLIAM D. PRICE, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WM. PRICE & SON, 
Mason, Contractor and Builder, 


OFFICE: 


JOHN GRIFFITHS, 


Mason and Building Contractor, 
Office — No. 24 Howland Block, 








McBEATH & ROWE, 
STONE, IRON AND TERRA-CoTTA 


SETTING, 

















108 HOME INSURANCE BUILDING. Telephone 331 CHICAGO. Office, 3019 Butterfield Street. 
CARPENTERS. 
Wau. Mavor, THOS. SOLLITT & SON, M. B. SWEZEY, 
PENTER BUILDE CARPENTERS, 
CAR ER & DER, 7 CARPENTER, —« 
66 PACIFIC AVENUE, No. 159 LA SALLE STREET, Room 32, 
CHICAGO. CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 120 20th Street, Chicago. 
PLUMBERS AND GASFITTERS. 
MARTIN MOYLAN, E. BAGGOT, HUGH WATT, 
PLUMBBR, SANITARY PLUMBING,|P|UMBER AND GASFITTER, 


103 TWENTY SECOND STREET, 


GASFITTING, 
PLUMBING MATERIAL AND FINE CHANDELIERS, 


103 E. Van Buren St. 


Telephone No. 16. 





CHICAGO. 5th AVE, AND MADISON STREET. RELIABLE SANITARY PLUMBING A SPECIALTY 
PETER BECKER, ALEXANDER W. MURRAY, Fs MALE: 
PRACTICAL 


PLUMBER & GASFITTER, 
481 & 483 S. HALsTED Sr., 


Near 12th Street. 


SANITARY PLUMBER 


811 W. Madison St. 


PLUMBER anv GASFITTER, 


1209 STATE ST., NEAR 12TH, 


TELEPHONE 8323. 





PAINTERS 


AND DECORATORS. 





S. S. BARRY & SON, 
258 & 260 WABASH AVE., 
Artists and Painters’ Supplies, 


House, Sign & Decorative Painters. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPSON, 
DECORATOR. 
Wall Paper and Papier-Mache; 


Own ImporTATION. 


No. 245 WapBasH AVENUE. 


T. NELSON & SON, 
PAINTERS & DECORATORS, 


73 JACKSON STREET, 


209 THIRTY-FIRST STREET. 





JAMES REILLY. ALFRED BARKER. 


REILLY & BARKER, 
PAINTERS,———* 


DEALERS IN WALL PAPER, ETC., 





x 


E. H. HUMPHREY, 
PAINTER, 


1o2 FRANKLIN ST., Cor. Washington. 
Box 240, Builders and Traders’ Exchange. 





519 W. VAN BUREN ST. & 529 W. MADISON ST. 


DECORATOR AND PAPER HANGER,}: 





Carettt, Hogan & Co., 
HOUSE AND FRESCO PAINTERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOSAIC MARBLE FLOORING, 
142 La SALLE ST., Room 44, and 42 N. STATE St. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





LARRABEE & NORTH, 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 


168 Lake Street. 


Surveyors and Engineers Instruments. 


R. HUGHES, 
SLATE & METAL ROOFING, 
Galvanized Tron Cornices, 


319 & 321 So. CLINTON STREET. 


THOMAS MOULDING, 


MANUFACTURER 4 DEALER IN 
Indiana Red Pressed & Common, also Chicago Common 


=== BRIGK 


Drain Tile, Flue Tile, Hollow Partition Brick, Etc., also Manufac- 
turer of a superior article of Terra-Corta Coping, and 
Agent for Zanesville and Raciue Brick. 


Office: Rooms 66 & 67 Bryan Block, 162 La Salle St., 
TELEPHONE 117. Harry A. Lyon. CHICAGO. 


























W. H. WARREN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Fine Hardwood Interior Finishings, 
Wood Mantels, Office & Library Furniture, 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
249 & 251 NoRTH WELLS STREET. 


THE HOLBROOK CoO., 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, 


Grove & Eighteenth St., 
CHICAGO. 








WM. F. KELLETT, 


Manufacturer of 
PLASTER DECORATIONS 


49 E. Van Buren St. 








ee 
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UNION FOUNDRY 


AND PULLMAN CAR WHEEL WORKS, 
N. S. BOUTON, PRBHSIDBENT. 


Architectural Iron Work, 





CAST OR WROUGHT. 





ESTIMATES MADE AND CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 





Architects furnished with our Manual, gratis. 





LOWEST PRICES ON steiniionted AND 


Works: Pullman, IIl. 


CHANNELS. 


oii 408 First National Bank Building. 





HEMACITE. 


Write os ” ST List. 


Easily the Best and Handsomest 


I[utertor Door Handle. 


Will be promptly supplied by any dealer in 
Builders’ Hardware. 








We solicit your inquiries and orders. 


ADDRESS, 


DIBBLE MFG. CO., -_ Trenton, N. J. 
100 Chambers Street, N.Y. 
628 Market Street, Phila. 
86 Pearl Street, Boston. 
148 Lake Street, Chicago. 


——ie 


ee a vane, 
ADDRESS, 


DIBBLE MFG. CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 











BRICKS! 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are unsurpassed, 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 











Samples of all brick manufactured by 
this well known Company are shown at 
the office of their Chicago Agent, 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


Polk and Fifth Ave. 





EADERS will please mention INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT AND BUILDER when corresponding 
with Advertisers. 


PEERLESS BRICKS. 
The Diiilinas piiid: Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURE AND Keep 1N STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 
300 KINDS, ALSO 


RED Pressed Fronts. Extra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color—Beautiful. One of the finest 
bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than stone. 
BROWN, Very strong and superior to brownstone. 
GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. The only black brick fit for a 
fine building, producing a beautiful effect, and free 
from the glossy and greasy look of other black or 
dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING AND ORNAMENTAL BRICKS 
MADE IN THE ABOVE COLORS. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 


OFFICE: 
1003 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, Jr., 


PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


The Peerless Brick Company 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that no one is 
authorized to act as Agent for the sale of 
our manufactures. 


Illustrated catalogue and Price List sent free 
on application. 





F. BARTOLOME] & CoO. 


Manufacturers of 


Ornamental (enters 


Center Pieces, Decorative Cornice, 





Brackets, Drops, Panels for Ceilings, Ete. 





10 NORTH HALSTED ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Church and Theater Work a Specialty. 





POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs stom 


STOPPERS, 





52 and 54 PLum StTREBT, 
Cincinnati, OnI0. 


Manuf'd by Wa. Powstt & Co. 


No more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no crackin 
breaking of earthenware Basins, with the use of t om 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them; architects 
specify them generally. Sold by Plumbers everywhere. 











i) DALL 


mM IEARING Door HANGERS 


For House Doors, Car Doors, Elevator Doors. 





m 
t_i Frictionless. 
il 


Indestructible. Perfect. 


Send for Circular. 


| COHOES IRON FOUNDRY®MACHINE CO., COHOES, N.Y. 
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ZANE & CO’S PATENT 
©THE SANITARY” WATER CLOSET. 


With Offset or Straight Outlet. With Painted or Enameled Reservoir. 





Fic. 1. STRAIGHT OUTLET. Fic, 2. WitH OFFSET. 


The Best Water Closet in Every Respect that Has Ever Been Produced. 





The general construction being such that the reservoir, which is thoroughly ventilated, cannot contain excreta or other 
offensive matter, and of sufficient capacity to hold enough water (about four gallons) to flush the soil pipe at each discharge 
of the closet, leaving the soil pipes free and clean their entire length, and so simple that it is difficult to set it so that it will 
not work. The only directions necessary being to set it so that the reservoir will be level and adjust the float to give the 
desired quantity of water. 

These water closets are now made (and kept in stock by the undersigned) with a large (full 1 inch) water-way through 
ball-cock, expressly for use under pressure from cistern over head, say five to thirty feet above the closet, thereby securing a 
first-class flush from very low pressure. 

We also make them with a reduced water-way in ball-cock for extremely heavy pressure, say 60 to 150 lbs. per square inch. 

Where the pressure to be resisted is between 15 lbs. and 60 Ibs. our regular closet, of which there are at present about 
20,000 in use, will be found reliable in every case, but for very high or very low pressure (which should be stated when order 
is given) those with very large or very small water-way through the ball-cock will in either case secure a perfect flush. 

Parties ordering water closets for use under cisterns or for use under excessive pressure, can now be supplied with Zane’s 
‘¢ THE SANITARY ’’ Water Closet, which, since 1878, has given greater satisfaction because of its reliability, durability and 
general perfection of construction than any other water closet ever placed on the market. 

Every Zane’s ‘‘ THE Sanitary’’ warranted. 


Price with Painted Reservoir, - - - - $32 00 
a Enameled Reservoir, - - . - 3600 


NOTIGRHR. 


In calling attention to the articles illustrated we think the length of time which has elapsed since they were first 
introduced and the great satisfaction which they have always given—which is conclusively proven by the immense number 
already sold and now in use—justifies us in saying that they have no superior. 

Zane & Co’s ‘‘ THE Sanitary’’ Water Closet was patented May 1st, 1877, and during the balance of that year only 
seven were sold, but since that time the sales have so rapidly increased that it is difficult to meet the present demand, there 
being about twenty thousand now in use. We attribute this very satisfactory state of our affairs to the fact that after having 
produced and introduced a strictly good article we have earnestly endeavored to not only keep up the high standard of quality, 
but to improve it where it was possible, and feel that we are really not claiming too much when we say they are the best in 
the world. FRED ADEE & CO. 


} Box and cartage extra. 








—_—-— ——- - —--4 


FRED ADEE’S fo _ : 


PATENTED 


RNAMELED DRIP TRAYS 


Made from stamped sheet iron, of such size and form as to be adaptable to most 
of the Water Closets and Hoppers now in use, and enameled on both sides. 
They are very thin and do not perceptibly increase the heighth of seat ; have 
| no raised edges to be let into the wood (requiring the services of a carpenter), 
| | but can readily be put in place by the plumber. They are to a certain extent | 
flexible, are very light—not liable to be broken, and while presenting a much |? 
better appearance are in every respect superior to those made of cast iron, which | 
can only be enameled on top, leaving the underside to rust and become foul. 
Price, Plain White, - oka - $2 50 each. 
= Decorated, - - - from | $5 00to 750 ‘* 


In ordering please state what Water Closet or Hopper they are to fit. 


FPRAD ADBAR & GoO., 


PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES, | 
52 Cliff Street, - NEW YORK. | 




















° 
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REAL BRONZE AND BRASS 


HOUSE TRIMMINGS, 


Plain, Hammered and Ornamental. 


A full line of House Trimmings in various styles, including the new 
and elegant ‘‘ Hammered” Bronze and Bra-s, which will commend itself 
to the good taste of architects and others. Catalogues on application. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
64 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK: 62 Reede street. BOSTON : 224 Franklin street 
PHILADELPHIA, 15 N. Sixth street. 


Lfelowett é& Bodwel== 


sual (,vanite Companies, 


DEALERS IN ALLARIETIESO( RR A N] | ES 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND WORK PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 

















A fine collection of samples can be seen at the Permanent Exhibit of Building 
Materials, or at our office, 


174 La Salle Street, Chicago, 11. 


GEO. F. BODWELL, Western Manager. 


M. BENNER. W. D. KENT. 


M. BENNER & Co. 


Structural and Ornamental 


Iron Works. 


WROUGHT-ITRON FENCES, 
ROOF CRESTING, 
BALCONY AND STAIR RAILING, 





Iron Doors and Shutters, Stable Fixtures, Jail 
Work, Iron Bedsteads, Prismatic Lights, 
Lawn Furniture, 


FIRE ESCAPES AND STAND PIPES, 


AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 





BUILDING AND MacuHINERY CasrTINGs. 
Send for our new Lllustrated Catalogue. 


No. 260 S. Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO. 








—--—— ——— 


United States Electric Lighting (0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Weston Dynamo Machines & Lamps. 





Recent improvements make this the most perfect system of 


INCANDESCENT LIGHTING 


now before the public. 


Among the many prominent buildings, both public and private, now 
successfully operating our lights, we mention the following : 


United States Postoffice,  - - . . . . - New York. 
Western Union Building, = 
Washington Building, 

Equitable Life Building, 

Mutual Life Building, - 

London & Liverpool & Globe Building ® 
Pennsylvania Railroad Depot, - - - - - - Jersey City. 


New Capitol Building, - - - - - Albany, N. Y. 
United States Postoffice,  - - Philadelphia. 
United States Mint, - - ax 
United States Postoffice, - . - - - - - Chicago. 


Palmer House, - 

Royal Insurance Building, 
Home Insurance Building, 
Insurance Exchange, 
Maller’s Office Building, 


United States Postoffice, - - . - - - Saint Louis. 
United States Postoffice, - - - - - - Cincinnati, 

Pillsbury’s Mills, - - - - - - - Minneapolis. 
Parliament Buildings, - - - - - - - Ottawa, Ont. 


Washington, D.C. 
oo Vegas Hot Springs. 


Washington Monument, 
Montezuma Hotel, 


Catalogues furnished on application. 
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i ees INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER is _ the official 
organ of the Western Association of Architects and the 
medium of intercommunication between its members. In 
our next number we shall publish some practical suggestions 
upon the formation of state associations, a work which should 
be undertaken immediately wherever such organizations do 
not exist, and for which the convention appointed a special 
committee in each state. 


ESIRING to give the proceedings of the Western Asso- 
D ciation of Architects a broadcast circulation, we shall 
send this number to every architect in this country, and toa 
large list of builders, owners and others interested in build- 
ing and in building reform. Those not subscribers will find 
subscription blanks inclosed, and we hope they will be 
interested enough in our journal and work to forward their 
subscriptions at once. 


HE second convention of the Western Association of 
Architects, the official report of which is published 
verbatim elsewhere, marks an epoch in architectural history. 
More than this, it is the Magna Charta of a development and 
upbuilding of a new world architecture. For the first time 
in this country have architects in association laid down a 
practical as well as an ethical code and demanded the recog- 
nition of their place in the affairs of their country, of both 
national and state governments. In taking the position they 
do, making their requirements one with those of the public, 
asking more for the public than for themselves, and estab- 
lishing it as an axiom of their profession that the good of the 
public is their good, the pro dono publico of the Roman 
comes into the affairs of this latter age with renewed force, 
with more self-evident truth. The number in attendance 
was large, the deliberations harmonious, the debates close, 
clear and practical, while the work of the committees 
appointed last year was such as will shape the future history 
of American architecture, Jn the election of Dankmar 


Adler, of Chicago, to the presidency, the association has an 
efficient and judicial officer. In making John W. Root, of 
Chicago, unanimously their secretary, it could have none 
more efficient or notable, and in the selection of S. A. Treat, 
of Chicago, as treasurer, and a directory composed of W. L. 
B. Jenney, of Chicago; C. E. Illsley, of St. Louis; E. H. 
Taylor, of Des Moines; D. W. Millard, of St. Paul, and 
Sidney Smith, of Omaha, we would also felicitate the 
association. In Messrs. D. H. Burnham, D. Adler and J. 
F. Alexander as a committee upon that part of the report 
upon statutory revision relating to the office of commis- 
sioner of public buildings, the association have made a wise 
selection, and can safely trust this most important measure in 
their hands. There is, however, not only work for the 
officers and committees named, but each member has his 
individual work in aiding the state association to which he 
belongs by constant attendance and by carrying out the 
code laid down in his daily practice. 


HILE the general work of the convention of the Western 

Association of Architects was of a character to awaken 
the surprise as well as earn the commendations of architects 
everywhere, two bills were presented which were especially 
important and exhaustive in their character. These were 
included in the reports of the Committee on Competitions, 
of which Mr. D. H. Burnham, of Chicago, was chairman, 
and that upon statutory revision, of which Mr. Dankmar 
Adler, of Chicago, was chairman. To say that the work 
of the Committee on Competition was well done is not 
The report was notable among papérs of its 
kind for comprehensiveness, precision and point. The 
labor of the committee must have been great, in collat- 
ing for this final work, and the association was undoubt- 
edly grateful that the committee spared it the wearisome 
rehash of unessential things so usual in such cases. As 
a matter of fact, everything important seems to have been 
put before the convention, and the committee to have 
exhausted the subject without doing the same for those who 
listened to the report. Time will show the wisdom of the 
course recommended. The idea of the code and the form of 
it, are both novel, and on this account evoked general enthu- 
siasm, which it is to be hoped will be sustained during the 
year. Perhaps, upon this keeping up of cordial support, will 
depend as much as anything its ultimate success. If it is 
universally adopted, the ills of competition will be cured, the 
end will be accomplished. Mr. Burnham, while receiving 
the hearty codperation of the members of the committee, as 
its chairman, was charged with the entire formulating of the 
document as presented, and it is not too much to say that in 
this capacity, as well as by his activity in the formation of the 
association a year ago, that gentleman has earned a reputa- 
tion for clear and practical judgment and force that is beyond 


enough. 


praise. 


HE report of the Committee on Statutory Revision pre- 
sented to the convention is a noteworthy document. It 

is the work of a committee of architects appointed from 
twelve western states, and was framed by the chairman of 
the committee, who assumes that legislative enactment should 
be made only for the furtherance of the public welfare, never 
for the benefit of any class. He proceeds to demonstrate that 
almost all of the petty and greater annoyances to which the 
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members of his profession are subjected, can be removed or 
at least palliated by intelligent action of the architects them- 
selves, and by constant recollection of the identity and inde- 
pendence of individual and public interests of individual and 
public welfare. It is easy to infer from this that but little legis- 
lation is recommended ; but that the two bills presented for 
passage, one to state legislatures, the other to congress, both 
commend themselves as being conceived first of all as meas- 
ures of public necessity, and that they emanate from the archi- 
tectural profession, not as measures intended for its special 
benefit and protection, but because the subjects with which 
they deal are better understood by that profession than by 
any other body. It was generally understood that the chair- 
man of the committee was the author of the bill, and it will 
be seen by reference to the debate upon its adoption, that the 
few outcroppings of a narrow spirit of trades unionism 
were vigorously resisted by Mr. Adler, and that his broad 
and liberal views were sustained by the convention, not only 
by its vote in adopting the report, but that they were further 
recognized as representing the sentiment of the association 
by the election to the presidency of their advocate. 


E have one word to say in regard to the action of the 

Western Association in their recognition of competi- 

tions by the late convention. The section of the report sub- 

mitted by the committee on competitions, formed after a 

year’s systematic investigation of the subject, both historical 
and in common practice, reads as follows: 

Your committee would say, if it could, that competition can be abolished, but the 
facts are against such a conclusion, and before looking far into the subject, this thing 
became most evident, that in spite of the advice, or and reiterated warnings of ail 
prominent officials of the Architectural Associations, which are too numerous and lengthy 

‘to lay before you, and which are simply repetitions of the same sad theme — in spite of 
confessions of architects generally, that competition, so-called, is full of evil, still it 
fiourishes, and your committee is convinced that it cannot be abolished. It is a practice 
which has for ages been more or less in vogue, and has, of late, been a steadily spreading 
custom, so that now scarcely a notable building comes into professional hands, the archi- 
tects of which are not chosen in this way. While we are all agreed -hat this custom is 
fraught with many evils and is pregnant with danger, both to the architects and their 
clients, stillsome of these evils are inherent in the very nature of competition, while many 
more are not aftd may disappear in proportion as the method of conducting them is more 
closely determined by considerations of common sense and fair play. But with all these 
evils, both inherent and unnecessary, competition is a fixed fact of our unwritten polity, 
and we may as well recognize it /rankly and at once. 

What we wish to say is, that this does not and will not 
necessarily increase competitions. |The architect, who 
through sad experience or by observation of the experience of 
others, has resolved to keep entirely aloof from all competi- 
tions, will not be any more inclined to break his rule, and he 
who does compete, will do so according to code, or, whether 
he be a member of the association or not, will bring himself 
into disrepute with the profession, and have no one to blame 
but himself. The public will soon come to understand this, 
and see the benefits they will derive from the code laid down, 
as it is for their benefit in the larger proportion as the cost 
of the building exceeds the commission paid to the architect. 
[)° convention of the American Institute of Architects, of 

all that have been held during the almost two decades of 
its existence, has been attended with more thorough harmony 
and unity of feeling and purpose than that at Nashville. The 
Nashville Art Association, perhaps the most progressive art 
association in the South, whose guests the members of the 
Institute were, fully sustained that famed reputation for hos- 
pitality enjoyed by the people of Nashville, and nothing was 
left undone that would contribute to the enjoyment of each 
individual guest. The city, always picturesque on its rocky 
site above the winding Cumberland, with its macadamized 
drives into the wooded suburbs, never looked more fair than 
in this best of autumn time, and to the northern visitors the 
broken redoubts and dismantled forts on the hills around 
were of the most intense interest, while they looked in vain 
for the first indication of that sectional. feeling interested 


politicians would have the people of the North believe still 


reposes in the hearts of all true Southerners. At the banquet 
which followed the deliberations of the convention there were 
seated the veteran architects of the North beside the veteran 
generals of the South, and no remarks were listened to with 
more attention than those of General Frank Cheatham, nor 
no toast more heartily indorsed than ‘‘ The beauties of 
Nashville,’ while the army stories that were told both by 
architects and guests made the occasion seem, as one archi- 
tect, who was a chief of engineers on General Sherman’s 
staff and built many of the forts around the city during the 
war, remarked, ‘‘ It is half architect and half army.’’ Such 
a meeting cannot fail to be of great benefit to the architecture 
of the South, while it gives a broader scope to the influence 
of that honored body, the American Institute of Architects. 


T has been our pleasure already to make complimentary 
references in these columns to the Sanitary Engineer, 
and we anticipate frequent oceasion for repeating them; but 
during the temporary absence of its editor at the Nashville 
convention the reins seem to have been captured by some 
Jehu who, in the leading editorial on October 22, drives his 
chariot at the Iowa architects as follows, apropos of their 
debate and resolution on the subject of architectural educa- 
tion : 

Judging from the debate and the subsequent action of this convention, we infer that 
the members present were not aware that there are already well equipped schools of arch- 
itecture under the charge of competent professors, at Columbia College, New York; Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston; Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; and at 
the University of Illinois, Champaign, [Il]. The schools we have mentioned are not so 
crowded but that students may still be received. It would seem that the location of 
schools of architecture should be in centers of population, where students can have the 
advantage of seeing the best examples that have been executed, of libraries, of art exhi- 
bitions, 4nd where large constructive operations are carried out. It may be thatthe 
managers of the architectural schools we have mentioned have not displayed the enter- 
prise necessary to make the fact of their existence known to the architects of the State of 
Iowa. At any rate we regret that the gentlemen present were so little informed on mat- 
ters affecting their profession outside of their immediate locality, as their remarks evi- 
dently imply that they were. 

The author of this wholesale slur upon the architects of 
Iowa, refers explicitly to THE INLAND ARCHITECT’s full report 
of the proceedings of their state convention at Colfax, last 
August, and adds some pretended quotations from the same, 
to give the color of truth to a misrepresentation which 
appears strangely wanton and inexcusable, since it cannot be 
pleaded that the writer was misled by an incomplete report. 
Thus Mr. Plack’s remarks are quoted as follows: 

Another member suggested that— 
‘* Quite a number of universities pretended to teach architecture, tacked on as a side 
show, under civil engineers or something of that kind.” 

This is verbatim from THE INLAND ARCHITECT for Sep- 
tember, 1885, page 22, but it omits Mr. Plack’s concluding 
sentence, which was this, ‘‘ Boston has a full course and so 
has Cornell.’’ A few lines farther on Mr. Hyde remarks, 
‘¢ What education I got I went to a Boston school for, for a 
year,’’ etc. This is also strangely omitted in the Sanitary 


Engineer’s quotations. 


F course we cannot know what peculiar grievance ‘the 
QO Sanitary Engineer may have against the Iowa architecis, 
that it must resort to this uncandid attack upon their intelli- 
gence; but when it tells its readers at home and abroad on 
the ostensible authority of THE INLAND ARCHITECT’s report of 
their convention, that ‘‘we infer that the numbers present 
were not aware that there are already well equipped schools 
of architecture, etc., at Boston and Cornell, and adds, ‘‘ we 
regret that the gentlemen present were so little informed on 
matters affecting their profession outside of their immediate 
locality,’’ etc. The Iowa architects and their confréres in 
other states will feel that they have a very substantial griev- 
ance against the Sanitary Engineer. As above remarked we 
presume this ungracious and uncandid editorial has slipped 
into the columns of our usually fair contemporary by some 
inadvertence during the temporary absence of its editor; and 
we confidently anticipate that it will lose no time in repudiat- 
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ing and correcting it as a matter of justice, no less to itself 
than to the Iowa architects, whom it traduces. ‘The time has 
gone by, if it ever existed, when ‘‘ western vernacular’’ was 
fair sport for eastern writers on architecture. Fair and intel- 
ligent criticism, however unsparing, will be invited and wel- 
comed by western architects from any quarter; but they do 
not expect that their acts and remarks shall be perverted 
and garbled in order to point sneering inferences and osten- 
tatious ‘‘regrets’’ about their intelligence. 





HE adoption of some form of decimal system will be 

considered at the next convention of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Architects. This has already been discussed by 
the Architectural Association of Minnesota. At their Sep- 
tember meeting it was unanimously resolved that with January 
1, 1886, the members would employ the decimal system 
of measurement in place of that by feet and inches. The 
decimal system has always a charm for scientific minds. 
Its clearness and simplicity, its adequateness and the 
ease and accuracy of computations by decimals, particularly 
in multiplication and division, are great and undeniable 
advantages. In laboratory work and philosophical investi- 
gations, and in engineering operations, so far as conducted 
by experts, it is almost exclusively employed. But, un- 
fortunately, the decimal system is comparatively artificial, 
and is not readily commensurable with the other and older 
system, which has the field and seems likely to keep it. While 
the multiplication and division of feet and inches is more com- 
plicated by duodecimals than by decimals, mechanic§$, gener- 
ally, understand how to work by the former, and do not under- 
stand the latter, and, moreover, are disinclined to learn the 
new way. Their steel squares and their pocket rules are divided 
into feet and inches, as alsoare their tables of board measure, of 
sizes and weights of iron, square and cubic measure, screws 
and other hardware, the sizes of glass, ropes and cordage, the 
thickness of brick and stone walls, the published tables of 
ashlar and dimension stone, and, in general, all the vast liter- 
ature and ‘ plant ’’ relating to the building business. These 
cannot be changed in three months nor in a hundred. Build- 
ers and sub-contractors in all trades have learned to figure by 
them and their prices are all on the same basis ; and if draw- 
ings should be figured exclusively by the decimal system, we 
apprehend that the labor of translating all the dimensions 
for the benefit of the various mechanics would prove too bur- 
densome and time-consuming, in a busy season, for the gain to 
architects themselves from the simplicity of decimals. 


HE necessity for the building laws of the country to 

be based upon the intelligent recommendations of 
architects is shown by a recent suit in the city of Baltimore, 
Md., between Robert Garrett, president of the B. & O. 
R. R., and his neighbor, Henry Janes, to restrain the 
former from completing the front portion of his residence, 
now being erected on Mt. Vernon place in that city. 
Mr. Garrett’s plans embraced an entrance portico projecting 
nearly nine feet into an eighteen foot sidewalk, in supposed 
conformity with an ordinance authorizing ‘‘any person to 
erect or set up any portico, steps or any other ornamental 
structure whatever,’’ not projecting ‘‘a greater distance into 
the place than nine feet, measuring from the building line 
thereof.’’ But Janes claimed that, since the basement area 


beneath this portico was to be inclosed and have a window, 


the whole erection lost its character as ‘‘ portico, steps or any 
other ornamental structure whatever,’’ and became a bay 
window, whose projection is limited by another ordinance to 
four feet four inches. The court decided that the upper part 
was ‘‘ ornamental,’’ and therefore legal, but the lower portion 


was a bay and must be enjoined. Since the upper portion 
cannot exist without the lower part its legality and orna- 
mental beauty will be of no avail. Thus the matter of 
eesthetics in the Monumental City leaves the domain of senti- 
ment and enters that of law. The question whether a build- 
ing shall have a projection of four and a half feet or nine 
feet turns, not on any prosaic considerations of light, aif, or 
prospect, health or comfort, but upon a jury’s or judge’s 
opinion whether or not it will be an ‘‘ ornamental structure.”’ 
The defendant brought numerous expert witnesses from 
among Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York architects to 
testify that it would be ‘‘an ornamental structure,’’ ‘‘ quite 
ornamental,’’ ‘‘ highly ornamental,’’ ‘‘in harmony with the 
rest of the building,’’ etc., but they failed to convince the 
court. 


NE of our most esteemed contemporaries had an amus- 
O ing experience lately which, as it further serves to 
illustrate a point, we will relate. In reply to an inquiry it 
published a table from ‘‘ Box’s Hydraulics,’’ a well known 
English authority, giving the amounts of water discharged in 
given times through pipes of various sizes and under various 
pressures. ‘Thereupon another corespondent reminded the 
editor that since Box was an English writer, his table was in 
English gallons, and would not answer in this country with- 
out material corrections, five hundred English gallons being 
equal to more than six hundred of our own. To this the editor, 
who is seldom at a loss in emergencies, replies, that the differ- 
ence remarked by this correspondent exists, no doubt, but ‘‘ con- 
stitutes more of an error in principle than in fact,’’ that the 
correction noted should be made, of course, ‘*‘ where exactness 
is necessary, but in the present instance the difference of 
a fifth may be taken as a safety allowance since the error lies 
in the right direction.’’ He proceeds then to show that such 
tables are computed for straight pipes without bends, angles 
or obstructions, conditions never realized in practice, and 
therefore its figures cannot be verified precisely, but ‘‘ will be 
exact enough for all practical work.’’ ‘The point illustrated 
is the general truth that exactness, absolute accuracy, etc., 
are mental conceptions not physical realities. They do not 
exist in practice. Engineers and architects compute with 
scientific care the strains in trusses, girders, etc., and then 
multiply the whole by a factor of safety, as they call it, or as 
as Mr. Halley preferred to style it a ‘‘ factor of ignorance.” 
This is not necessarily in reproach of scientific men nor 
methods, but because of the multitude of elements in every 
practical problem which materially affect the result and yet 
which evade all computation. 


HE new state capitol building at Des Moines, Iowa, is 

a refreshing sight to architects who have seen the poorly 
planned and worse constructed capitol buildings of some of our 
states. It was originally designed by Mr. Piquenard, archi- 
tect of the state capitol at Springfield, Illinois, who died 
while the foundations were being laid. Since then the work 
has been in charge of Messrs. M. E. Bell and W. F. Hackney 
until Mr. Bell’s appointment as supervising architect for the 
United States Government at Washington, D. C., after which 
Mr. W. F. Hackney has had entire control. The architects 
have been favored throughout with the wise and hearty co- 
Speration of an unusually competent board of commissioners 
and a very practical and energetic local superintendent ; and, 
so far as known the impression prevails among legislators and 
people that while their capitol building is expensive, it has 
been skilfully and honestly built, and they have got the worth 
of their money in a building which for a long time need not 
fear comparison with that of any other state, 
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European Sketches. 
BY IRVING K, POND. 


PART VIII—ROME. 























N the site of the ancient city, two Romes 
now stand; the old and the new. The 
Rome of the Czsars comes to the surface in 
many and widely separated points. Or, per- 
haps, it may be more truly said, that New 

Rome has spread herself lake-like over Old 

Rome, and only such portions of the old as 
were elevated on a table land of senti- 
mental history, or were upheaved by 
volcanic fate, have been able to jut 

island like above the more modern sur- 
face. There is nothing of striking in- 

terest in the architecture of the modern 
city. The work is not massive in con- 
struction, nor brilliant in style. Every- 
thing is treated in a not very poetical 
renaissance; everything, except the 
church, of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, 
which has a Gothic interior, 
and belongs rather to what 
I have called Old Rome. 
The church is on the site 
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of an ancient temple to 
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Minerva, and it is peculiar, 
that from the d@édris of the 
classic, pagan temple, 
should have arisen this 
Gothic Christian church. To tell the entire truth, I must say, that there is a modern Gothic 
structure in Rome, a foreign product, however, and hardly to be considered Roman, the American 
chapel, designed by the late G. E. Street, R.A. That work was regarded by the Romans, as slightly 
presumptious. But what of interest is wanting in New Rome is fully made up in the old. The “Old,” 
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ends with the masters of the renaissance toward the close of the period of medizeval art. All that is now left to suggest the 
very early times, are the seven (or more) hills and the wolves in the den near the Capitol, lineal descendants of the foster 
brothers of Romulus and Remus, while a few hundred churches, numerous palaces, villas and public buildings, stand to tel] 








UR the story of the renaissance. As the crater of a mud volcano is not discoverable in the immediate neighborhood of Rome, I 
‘fem ple af Vera am at a loss to account for the mass of dirt that has buried the work of the Czesars, not only the Forum in the valley, but the 
a See palaces on the hill top as well. The ground has risen, and so much so, that until quite recent excavations were made, one 


could walk into the second tier of openings in the Coliseum, while the church of St, Clement, near at hand, is superimposed upon the morter remains 
of another basilica, which in turn 
rests upon the walls of a third, or 
perhaps, this were more properly call- 
ed the first. Excavations (and wax 
tapers) reveal the details of these 
lower structures to the eyes of won- 
dering mortals. How ever all this 
dirt could get on the face of Old 
Rome is a mystery to me, and so 
many gigantic baths in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, too, and the yellow 





Tiber forever bearing seaward its 
burden of golden mud. Pompeii, it- 
self, was scarcely more effectually 
burried beneath the ashes and cin- 
ders of Vesuvius than was old Rome, 
under the dust and @édris of upheav- 
ing ages. The Coliseum, the arches 
of Constantine, Titus, and Septimus 
Severus, the Pantheon, and one or 
two smaller works, are the only 
ancient productions left in anything 
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like a fair state of preservation. The 
disintegrated brick vaulting on the 


Wore 


Palatine Hill, is all that now re- 
mains of the imperial palace of the 
Cesars, and the great Basilica of 
Constantine, is now a crumbling ruin 
of burned clay. The Pantheon, the 





most beautiful and grand of circular ae 
churches, has been restored, so that \ ; 
as to its interior, the building is al- 

most modern, and as it contains the gc ee a | fs hi 
tomb of the immortal Raphael, orslere “f° 
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and the tomb of United Italy’s 
great king, there is certainly a 
strong link binding it to the 
present. The gods of Rom- 
an mythology have been crowd- 
ed out, and the immortal spir- 
its of artists, poets, warriors, 
hover around the ancient niches, 
which were too grandly hu- 
man in design and execution 
to be the abode of petty divin- 
ities. 

Before the era of the renais- 
sance had opened, there was a 
romantic feeling pervading the 
Christian architecture. The mas- 
sive, regularly designed towers in 
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connection with certain of the 
basilicas, are indicative of this iM ie 
period in the history of Roman uth lit 
art. The exquisite cloisters of 
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St. Paul before the walls, and of is ( WP isenyantnn eel Hh Ul WAR 


St. John Lateran, are the most 

beautiful architectural works in Rome. Buildings of earlier and of later periods are more massive, but none were ever more delicately finished. The 
richness in form and color, of the marble mosaics, is marvelous. The work has been criticised as weak, but by persons who did not understand the 
construction, nor appreciate the functions of the spiral and twisted columns. Why, with the start given by these two great churches, together with one 
or two of lesser importance, the Romanesque did not have a more wide-spread employment in Roman architecture is, to me, an unanswered question. 
The rich marbles for facings and mosaics, the easily workable stone and brick, the Roman system of arched vaulting used in the adaptation of Greek 
styles, and so admirably adapted to Romanesque construction, and above all, the desire which one would suppose the city of the world would be 
possessed of—the desire to have an individual style of architecture, or at least a style not founded on the architectural tradition of a conquered and 
tributary state, however fine the sentiment of those traditions may have been, these points practical and sentimental, it seems to me, should have induced 
to a higher development of the Romanesque in the Eternal City: But Rome allowed North Italian cities and northern countries— barbaric countries — 
to snatch away these beauties from her treasury, and contented herself with a cold, heartless architecture toned down 
and colored only by lights reHected from soft warm southern skies. Often though, while contemplating St. Peter’s 
Church, I have felt that I could forgive the medizeval artists for letting the Romanesque slumber, if I could bring myself 
to believe that a revival of the classic was necessary to give power to the hand that rounded the dome. Time after 
time, just before the sunset hour, when the western heavens were all aglow, and the declining sun had touched with 
burnished gold, the windows of Trinita de’ Monti, and was steeping in crimson glow her modest face, so that the homely 
church seemed to blush, that his radiancy, the Sun, had made her so conspicuous an object in the landscape; time after 
time, have I defied the deadly damp of the sunset vapors and climbed to the summit of the Spanish steps, and let my 
eyes fasten themselves on that grand dark dome, rising out of the sea of purple and gold, which 
enveloped the city beneath, and outlined sharply against the brilliant setting of the sky. The clumsy 
masses and details of the fagade were lost. The dome looked grandly down upon the summits of 
Rome’s eternal hills. 

Attached to St. Peter’s Church, is that immense palace, the Vatican, with , 
its twenty courts and eleven thousand halls and chambers. In this palace fe O~7 1 \ 
Angelo and Raphael reached the climax of decorative art, if that term, He. i y= « 
debased as it is in modern usage, can be applied to the work of qf isthe “ 
these masters and their contemporaries. The ceiling of the (NHI EeyETERTEm 
Sistine Chapel is almost beyond the comprehension of the ae 
student of art—to the mere sight-seer it is nothing; before the 
Last Judgment words fail. Raphael did his grandest 
frescos in this palace, and his work vies with Angelo’s for the 
first place. The Vatican gallery, great as it is, is but one of the 
mary Roman galleries, and .o touch lightly on that subject 
were almost profanity, so boundless is the theme. Ages have 
filled these storehouses of art, and a life time is short enough 
for their complete comprehension. But the galleries, numer- 
ous and replete as they are, do not contain all the masterpieces. 
In nearly every little church one enters, is at least one painting or statue, 
the production of a master mind. The souls of Titian, Raphael, Guido, 
Angelo, shine from the canvases above many a modest shrine. 
Roman art has fallen. The dirty little beggars from 
the Campagna, who fight and dance on the Spanish steps, and whose ragged, 
ill-fitting habits and coarse bushy hair, are considered picturesque, are now the 
models, taking the places of saints, poets and philosophers, who were not painted 

for their clothing, but for the souls which shone out of their eyes. Roman art 

needs another Renaissance. ™/ 

In the Catacombs, beyond the city walls, of which many still remain in good | 

state of preservation, are to be found examples of early Chris- y 
tian and Byzantine frescos which are extremely interesting, es- 
pecially in regard to their relationship to modern Christian art. 
With the decorations of the Catacombs, we have a comp ete 
,record of the art from the first century of the Christian era down 
to the present time. These crude frescos were the first faint 
sighs of an awakening art which culminated in the “ Last Judg- | J 
ment.” It took fifteen centuries to educate the master artist. 

Truly, art is long! 
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Characteristics and Tendencies of American 
Architecture.* 


BY LOUIS H. SULLIVAN, ARCHITECT, OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANY who have commented upon the practice of architecture in 
| ) this country, have regarded the absence of a style, distinctively 
American, as both strange and deplorable; and with a view toa 
betterment they have advanced theories as to the nature and immediate 
realization of such a style, that evidence a lack of insight equally strange 
and deplorable. These theories have been for the greater part suggested 
by the feelings awakened in contemplating the matured beauty of Old 
World art, and imply a grafting or transplanting process. They have been 
proved empirical by the sufficient logic of time, their advocates having 
ignored the complex facts, like a new species of any class, a national style 
must be a growth, that slow and gradual assimilation of nutriment, and a 
struggle against obstacles are necessary adjuncts to the purblind processes 
of growth, and that the resultant structure can bear only a chemical or 
metaphysical resemblance to the materials on which it has been nurtured. 
We will, therefore, for the purposes of this paper, diregard these dreams 
of a Minerva-like architectural splendor springing fully formed into being, 
and look rather for the early signs of a spontaneous architectural feeling 
arising in sympathy with the emotions latent or conspicuous in our people. 
It is reasonable to believe that an unconquered country, peopled by 
colonization and natural increase, may bear in its younger and its coming 
generations a race, whose birthright implying freedom to receive and 
assimilate impressions, shall nurture emotions of rare quality and of a 
ruitfulness commensurate with the energy in an unexhausted soil. 

It would be erroneous to assume that there will be no evidence of the 
activity of such emotions, until as a large accumulation they break all 
bonds assunder. The individual is from day to day seeking expedients by 
means of which to shape his immediate surroundings into a realization of his 
desires, and we may assume it to be quite probable that the initial impelling 
force, operating through the individual, has already, in many cases, pro- 
duced significant and valuable results. These results, if not thoroughly 
typical, must have in them much that is eminently characteristic, and that 
bears the stamp of internal origin. 

To test this hypothesis, we have therefore, but to look into the daily 
life of our architecture, and in the complexion of its many fleeting phases, 
seek here and there for instances, some perhaps almost trivial, in which the 
existence of spontaneous and characteristic emotional feeling may be 
detected. Sometimes we shall find this impulse appearing as an element 
of warmth tinging scholastic formalism; sometimes as a seemingly para- 

_doxical inspiration in the works of the uncultivated. We may certainly 
expect to meet with it in the efforts of those upon whose imagination the 
chromatic eloquence of words and of music have taken strong hold, and 
above all, we are to look for it in the creations of the gifted ones whose 
souls are finely attuned to the touching beauty of nature and of humanity. 
To an apprehension of this subtle element, we may be happily guided by 
the suggestions of analogy. Our recent American literature comes aptly 
tothis use. Glancing through its focusing substance, as through the lens 
of a camera, we may perceive an image of the abstraction we seek, and, 
by an extension of the process we may fix an impression of its form and 
texture, to be developed at will. 

Our literature is the only phase of our natural art that has been 
accorded serious recognition, at home and abroad. The noticeable quali- 
ties of its present phases seem to be, excessive regard for minute detail, 
painful self-consciousness of finish, timidity and embarrassment in the delin- 
eation of all but the well behaved and docile emotions, and a tacit fiction 
as to the passions; all beautifully executed with much patient, earnest 
labor, and diplomatically tempered to the understanding. 

Exquisite, but not virile, our latter day literature iliustrates quite 
emphatically the quality of our tentative and provisional culture, which 
must, ere long, throw off these seedling leaves, when a higher temperature 
shall infuse glowing vitality into root and stem, and exuberant foliation 
give more certain assurance of the coming flower of our soil. Our litera- 
ture, and in fact all of what we Americans complacently call our art, is too 
much a matter of heart and fingers, and too little an offspring of brain 
and soul. One must indeed have faith in the processes of nature to 
prophesy order eventuating upon so strange a chaos of luxuries. But to 
this end, transmitted knowledge must gradually be supplemented by the 
fresh impressions of the senses and sensibilities the fund so accumulated 
yielding richly of its ownincrease. This supplemental acquisition must of 
necessity be of slow growth, for we have all been educated to.a depend- 
ence upon our artistic inheritance. 

Our art is for the day, is suited to the day, and will also change as the 
day changes. The law of variation is an ever present force, and codrdi- 
nation is its goal. The first step towards a new order of things is accom- 
plished when there appear minds receiving and assimilating fresh 
impressions, reaching new conclusions, and acting upon them. By this 
sign, we may know that a new movement is already upon us, and by the 
aid of the indicated literary analogy we may follow its erratic tendencies, 
and note its increase in strength and individuality; we may see the germ 
of poetry which each man has within him slowly awakening into life, and 
may feel the soothing presence of an American romanticism. 

This romanticism is in the main, also exquisite but not virile. It seeks 
to touch all things with softened hand. Under the influence of its warmth 
of feeling, hard lines flow into graceful curves, angularities disappear into 
a mystical blending of surface. 

One by one the completed styles of foreign climes are passing under 
this hand, each in turn being quietly divested of its local charm, and 
clothed in a sentiment and mannerism unmistakably our own. Power 
laments, meanwhile, at the feet of a modern Omphale, his voice attuned to 
the domestic hum of the times. 

Appreciation of the beauties of this romanticism is, to some extent, 
dependent upon the verbal explanation and comment of its exponents. A 
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knowledge of their vocabulary is often of assistance in disclosing softness 
and refinement in many primitive expedients, and revealing beauty in 
barren places. Familiarity with the current phraseology of the allied arts 
is also useful in assisting the student to a comprehension of many things 
apparently incomprehensible. Metaphor and simile are rampant in this 
connection, a well chosen word often serving to justify an architectural 
absurdity. 

But overloaded as is this fabric of impulse with florid and complicated 
intertwinings of affectation, when we examine the material thereof, we find 
it excellent and valuable. 

Searching critically among the works executed in this feeling, we note 
in the varying examples, and, indeed, in parts of the same structure, a 
curious me/ange of super-sentimentalisms. Conspicuous at first glance in 
some as offensive simplicity, in others, a highly wrought charlatanism; fur- 
ther, we perceive ingenuity in device, or superb flow of spirits, all more or 
less leavened with stubborn common sense. After such an investigation, 
we may gladly become convinced that behind a somewhat uncertain vision, 
resides a marvelous instinct. 

National sensitiveness and pride, conjoined with fertility of resource, 
will aid as active stimuli, in the development of this instinct toward a more 
rational and organic mode of expression, leading through many reactions 
to a higher sphere of artistic development. 

We are now in the primary department, vaguely endeavoring to form a 
plastic alphabet by means of which to identify our beliefs; progress in this 
respect has been very slow and results merger, for our beliefs have still within 
them too much of uncertainity and diffidence to take rank as convictions. 
Without these latter a sufficient creating power is lacking. The formation 
of an alphabet, and the simp’est combinations of its terms are matters of 
much importance, and easy progress in this respect is seriously impeded by 
complications of thought. To look at things simply and clearly is quite 
easy until counter influences are set at work, then comes a struggle for 
survival, which now and then is successful, the result being an addition, 
however small, to our stock of elementary forms. 

The ability to develop elementary ideas organically is not conspicuous 
in our profession. In this respect, the architect is inferior to the business 
man and financier, whose capacity to expand a simple congenial idea once 
fixed, into subtle, manifold and consistent ramifications, is admirable, and 
a shining example which we have often ignored, creating thereby an 
undesirable impression. 

This view lead us to a consideration of the element of power. Until 
this element is widely introduced into our work, giving it the impress of 
brilliancy, intuition and great depth of feeling, that work, exhaustively 
considered, will remain but little more than a temporary expedient. 

The presence of power, as a mental characteristic in one class of our 
people, augurs well for the belief that it may pervade our ranks. The 
beginnings of power are usually so crude and harsh as to be revolting to a 
refined taste, and hence it is instinctively shunned; but once subtilized, 
flushed with emotion and guided by clear insight, it is a worker of 
miracles. Responsive to its ardent wooings, Nature yields up her poetic 
secrets, 

We surely have in us the germ of artistic greatness. No people on 
earth possessing more of innate poetic feeling, more of ideality, greater 
capacity to adore the beautiful, than our own people; but architects, as a 
professional class, have held it more expedient to maintain the traditions of 
their culture than to promulgate vitalizing thought. Here, then, we are 
weak, and should sentiment gain a pronounced ascendency, we may 
remain weak. 

On us rests partially the responsibility, and partially on the public. 
We have at times individually sought to lead the public, when we, more 
wisely, should have followed it, and have, as a body, often followed, 
when, with beneficent results, we could have led. While we may com- 
promise for a time, through a process of local adaptation, no architectural 
style can become a finality than runs counter to popular feeling. The 
desire at once to follow and to lead the public should be the initial atti- 
tude of our profession toward the formation of a national style. For 
while we conduct the technical operations, the shaping and controlling 
process is mainly in the hands of the public, who are constantly watching 
us, constantly criticising us, and constantly keeping us within bounds. 
We cannot wholly escape this control while we are without a national 
architecture fully representing the wishes of the public, and ministering 
to its conceptions of the beautiful and the useful. This can evidently not 
come to pass forthwith, for the public itself can only partially and imper- 
fectly state its wants. Responding readily, however, to the intuition of 
those who anticipate its desires, it accepts provisionally, year by year, all 
the satisfaction it can get, so that while one recognized style after another 
shall pass through our hands to be tried and finally rejected in the search 
for permanent satisfaction, a modified residuum from each will doubtless 
be added to a fund representing our growth in emotional and spiritual 
wealth. The progress of this growth toward consummation in a national 
style involves the lives of many generations, and need be of but little 
practical concern to us of today. We work at short range and for 
immediate results. Perhaps, however, there would be infused into our 
profession an abiding esprit de corps, should consideration of this subject 
and its associated themes lead to a substantial agreement upon our 
status, our tendencies and our policy. 

If the conclusions set forth in this paper be accepted as correct, it 
becomes clearly evident, however, that the formative beginnings of this 
national style, now in progress, are of the utmost immediate interest to us, 
in part through feelings of patriotism, in part because of a surmise that 
those who approach most nearly in the substance of their work and 
administration to the qualities inherent to our race and potential to a 
national style, will come nearest to the hearts of our people. 

Harassed though the architect may be, by the cares and responsibili, 
ties of his daily life, there exists nevertheless within him, in the midst of 
this turmoil, an insuppressible yearning toward ideals. These delicate 
promptings should be both protected and nourished, that, like the flower- 
ing plants springing by the sun’s gentle persuasion from little seeds buried 
in the coarser elements of the soil, they also, because of the warmth of 
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human feeling, may bloom at times by the wayside, yielding refreshing 
odors and the joy of color to the plodding wayfarer. 

The soft beams of the full-orbed moon fall with pathetic caress upon 
the slumbering life of the world; paling with the dawn, her tender vigil 
ended, she melts into the infinite depths when the ruddy herald of day 
proudly summons the workers. So does the soul watch over its greater 
ideals until the thrilling radiance of power shall awaken them to action. 

Ideal thought and effective action should so compose the vital sub- 
stance of our works that that they may live with us and after us, asa 
record of our fitness, and a memorial of the good we may have done. 
Then, in the affluence of time, when a rich burden of aspiring verdure 
may flourish in the undulating fields of thought, wrought into fertility 
through the bounty of nature and the energy of the race, the mellowed 
spontaneity of a national style, reaching its full and perfect fruition, shall 
have come from out the very treasury of nature. 





The Practical Training for Young Architects—of 
the Past, the Present and the Future.* 


BY SIDNEY SMITH, ARCHITECT, OF OMAHA, NEB. 


HAT is it now? What will it be? These are two questions too 

pertinent to be lightly passed over, especially so when the best 

members of the profession are now earnestly engaged in the 
endeavor to place that profession on such basis that it must be recognized 
inthis country as one of the foremost of its institutions, and from its mem- 
bers must come the men, who, by their skill and energy, will make this 
country what it is destined to be; the grandest nation under God’s foot- 
stool, whose works will remain enduring monuments of their genius, 
rivaling those of the ancient empires, of Egypt, Greece and Rome. 

The past training of the young men of the profession has been very 
limited in its nature, depending more on individual exertions and deter- 
mined study than the instructions of teachers, or the faculties of schools; 
and many of its oldest members, today, owe their competence and bril- 
liant success to their own indomitable perseverance in that rough and 
ragged school called experience. It has been an easy matter for a boy 
with moderate education and unlimited ambition to enter an architect’s 
office, pass one or two years tracing and copying, and, perhaps, have been 
allowed to made a sketch or two, thus gaining a superficial knowledge of 
the routine of office work. He may never have been on a building, does not 
know whether the mortar used was two parts sand or ten; or if the wall or 
pier being constructed would sustain one ton or twenty, but he has suc- 
ceeded in making a very highly colored picture, which is much admired by 
his proud parents and friends; he is flattered and becomes conceited, 
imagines that he has now acquired all that is necessary for his success; he 
rents an office, hangs out his shingle, and here we have a full-fledged 
architect. 

The worst part of all this is that the public do not, or, in many cases, 
do not care to know, the difference between the above case and the really 
deserving but more modest competitor, who has endeavored to obtain all 
the knowledge possible, and conscientiously intends to uphold the dignity 
of the profession he has adopted. Time, only, demonstrates the compe- 
tence and fitness in both cases, “for by their works shall we know them.” 
Many sound thinkers and able writers have ofttimes urged the necessity of 
a remedy for this evil. Some have made suggestions for the introduction 
into the public schools of classes, the teachers of which would be capable 
of instructing the pupil in the first rudiments of one or more of the 
mechanical trades. This, as far as it goes, would be a step in the right 
direction, but the failure is often in the pupils entering these classes not 
from choice or inclination, but in obedience to the wishes of their parents 
and directions from the principal of the school; thus it becomes a question 
of duty, the sense of which, on leaving school, is no longer felt, and the 
pupil embarks on some calling where such knowledge is no longer 
required, and the time thus spent is apparently thrown away. 

Perhaps a better course would be the establishment in each state 
university, or as an independent institution, of classes for the study of 
mechanical trades, presided over by competent mechanics, with facilities 
for actual work in the more important branches, free access to all state and 
government buildings in progress of construction with the privilege of 
being employed, if so desired, on such building. 

Frequent inspection of works that may be in course of erection by pri- 
vate individuals, with reports and sketches made on the ground, giving all 
details of construction, and other points of interest that may come under 
the pupil’s notice. By this means he can soon become familiar with the 
workings of each class, and be able to discriminate between good and bad 
work. 

There should also be classes for the study of chemical analysis of 
building materials, where means are available for actual tests of limes, 
cements, clays, building stone, solder, white lead, etc., on the purity of 
which so much depends the strength and solidity of any building. 

The students entering these schools would only do so when they had 
determined to adopt the profession of architect, and when their future 
success depends upon their own exertions and attention to study in this 
branch. It is reasonable to suppose that advantages will be taken of 
of every circumstance that will add in any way to their store of knowl- 
edge. 

These schools, called art schools or schools of design, an establishment 
in almost every city of note in Great Britain, and, with some modifications 
in France and Germany, and boys, on payment of small annual sums, can 
obtain a thorough course of instruction in mechanical drawing, chemistry, 
including quantitative and qualitative analysis, and applied mechanics 
all these branches being taught by competent teachers. The expenses 
of these classes are defrayed by the corporations, and are carried on 
day and evening, enabling students to attend their regular studies or 
occupations during the day. It is the establishment of these or similar 
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schools I would call special attention to. They have proved the greatest 
boon to the students of those countries, and, need I say, would be doubly 
so in this, taken in connection with our splendid system of public schools. 

Again, in Great Britain a boy, after passing through the public schools, 
and in many cases one of the numerous colleges, enters into a contract of 
apprenticeship with some firm of note or reputation extending over periods 
of five to seven years, paying therefor a premium varying from $500 to 
$2,500, and receivingsonly a slight remuneration for his service. The 
articles of apprenticeship generally contain a clause by which the student 
is compelled to serve two years to one of the important mechanical trades, 
as carpenter, mason or bricklayer, and it is usually with large firms, where 
every branch of building is constructed ; an opportunity is thus offered to 
acquire a knowledge of most branches; this two years’ work is usually at 
the commencement of the term, thus giving the student a_ technical 
knowledge he can use with great advantage in the office. From that 
time on he devotes his attention to the actual work in the office and on 
the works being executed. 

After completing his part of the contract and receiving a certificate 
therefor, he can make application for membership of the Institute, to 
obtain which an examination has to be passed, rather severe in its charac- 
ter, and being successful is then admitted to membership, this being the 
great aim and ambition of all students, the very Alpha and Omega, for it 
not only gives him ev/rée into society, but entitles him to commence that 
great struggle for existence, which begins in any professional experience. 


The Benefits of Association to Architects and 
the Public.* 


BY LOUIS C, BULKLEY, ARCHITECT, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ENTLEMEN, I will not impose on your valuable time by attempt- 
G ing to prove a truth which is self evident, axiomatic, that union is the 

source of strength. Our age and era is giving concrete proof of this 
abstract theory ; our age is an age of combination, mechanical, commer- 
cial, benevolent, social, all with one common aim, to make out of the 
union of slight individual strengths a powerful and effective force which 
shall afford to each individual results which his single unaided power 
could never produce. To trace this truth in its manifold workings is the 
labor of the historian, the philosopher. What I wish to attempt, gentle- 
men, is something more personal and less complex. To call your atten- 
tion to a few of the many good things which may ensue from the united 
efforts of our brotherhood, we might examine what a kindred association 
that of our venerable brethren of the wig and gown has done for its 
members, for reasoning by analogy there is no just cause why such bene- 
fits should not also accrue to the knights of the compass and T square. 
To be sure, the ignorant and uneducated masses assume toward the bar 
association very much the attitude of the frightened traveler in plain sight 
of the den of forty thieves, but I trust the analogy ends here, for what 
man ever thought his architect wanted to get ahead of him? Beginning 
with the individual benefits resulting from union, let us see if the good 
work of association will not be sufficiently far-reaching to finally affect 
city and state legislation and the public good. The first effect brought 
about by union is one we feel already, short as the time is we have been 
together. Who does not feel now the fresh impetus to work which the 
magnetic presence of this assembly has given. We did not know how 
strong we were before, nor how much of the freshest, most vigorous blood 
of the body social was pulsing through the veins of our particular limb. 
We are proud of each other, gentlemen; there is no use denying it. 
Apart from the exchange of experiences and ideas formally given in the 
public debates of this union, who can estimate the good acquired by the 
attrition of individual minds, the stimulus to new energy in work and 
study, the new lights on vexed topics, the hearty good fellowship, the 
enlarged circle of acquaintance, and then, as the association shall, from 
time to time, meet in different parts of the country, what opportunity it 
gives for observing the different examples of work and learning from the 
experience of others. Then, too, we obtain an intelligent idea of the 
different building materials in which each locality excels. Here it is 
brick of a superior kind, there terra-cotta; in one part granite, another 
wrought-iron, teaching us where to look for the best of its kind. In one 
place it may be the solution of a question in acoustics, and in another the 
ventilation of a large building which will be a source of admiration. 

All these are things to be observed and studied outside the regular 
work of the institute. Then, beside, there is the question of good fellow- 
ship. You sit in your private office busy at work; a card is brought in, 
“‘ Mr. Dormer, architect, Normanville,” and instead of dropping your pen 
with a sigh, and wondering who the man is, being decidedly suspicious 
of what he is after, you jump to your feet with joy, remembering he is 
that gentleman you met at the last convention who treated you so kindly, 
so the way is made plain for-you both; he is no longer a suspicious and’ 
suspected stranger in a strange land, but his visit is prolific of pleasant 
things to him and of profit to you. Now, of course, if all these benefits 
come to individuals the profession at large will also be advanced in 
exactly the same way and in the same degree. As individuals, we gain 
the good of private observation and personal experience ; assembled as a 
body, we obtain these experiences ripened, matured, put into available 
shape for the use of all. 

Association is also a safeguard for the individual members. An insti- 
tute properly conducted will refuse to admit to its membership those copy- 
ists, architects so-called, who, ignorant and unscrupulous, do so much to 
degrade our profession, men who view their work purely as a matter of 
dollars and cents, who are totally ignorant of the first principles of art, 
who perpetrate monstrosities in sun-dried brick and mud mortar, who run 
up structures with thin walls and small timbers, and sometimes end their 
joist in a fire flue, who conceal the water pipes within outer walls, finish 
off their flimsy structures with preposterous towers, and holding out one 
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hand for the contractor’s bribe and the other for the two and a-half per 
cent commission from their greedy but diluted client, put on an expression 
of injured innocence when the horrible shell falls in, almost before it is 
done, and a dozen or so helpless women and children are crushed in the 
sudden ruin. 

The public must be educated to the belief that all cheap things are 
not necessarily good things. That good work cannot be done without 
such an expenditure of time, thought and labor as only good pay 
can command. Bitter experience is gradually teaching the public 
this lesson,’ and we can expedite matters by allowing only such men 
in our ranks as the institute as a body can indorse, mea whom we can 
honor, and whose work in turn shall honor us. And I trust the day is 
not far off when a certificate of membership in an architectural chapter 
hung on an office wall will command in the public the same degree of 
confidence a doctor’s diploma used to do in the prehistoric times before 
sawbones were turned out of medical factories at so much a hundred. To 
this profession these local institutes will also be found of the utmost 
advantage as bureaus of information. 

Vexed questions can be settled and personal grievances adjusted by 
the power of a properly administered society. The influence of such an 
organization will be of the highest good to the public welfare. It will 
protect the ignorant householder from the schemes of the fraudulent, 
assure to him a guid pro quo for his money in thorough workmanship in his 
building. How many domestic altercations can he avoided by having a 
well built home, with sliding doors that always slide, and windows which 
will remain silent in a wind without the aid given by the scissors of the 
mistress of the mansion poked into the chasm between sash and frame to 
“stop that infernal noise.”’ 

Philosophers say that to alleviate human misery is the highest of aims. 
Think what a reward then should be in store for the deserving architect, 
for a thorough master makes thorough workmen, and will accept no slip- 
shod work. Again, how great is the necessity that the sanitary arrange- 
ments of each man’s home should be of the best possible nature. To 
mark in the public sight as a fraud and pretender the unscrupulous man 
who will fill his own pocket, allows inefficient and murderously dishonest 
work to be palmed off on the ignorant householder as genuine, thorough 
sanitary work, to mark these men, I say, is a desirable end, conducing to 
public good, an end which our association can attain ; and in a still wider 
and more thorough going way we can effect the public good who make 
our building laws at present, men who, though well intentioned, are igno- 
rant of all save the very simplest principles of the craft, some even igno- 
rant of these, men of high sense, but men whose active business career has 
given them no time to study the intricate principles of sanitary substantial 
building. 

If our association of architects, now in its infancy, fulfills the promise of 
its early days, I will be willing to prophesy that it will soon acquire in so 
great a degree the public confidence that legislative questions relating to 
building will be submitted to its judgment before acted upon in the munici- 
pal assemblies. This will be true not only in town and city, but also in 
state legislative bodies. Our banded influence is a power for good which 
must be felt. 


Relation of Architect to Contractor and Journey- 
men.* 
BY FREDERICK BAUMAN, ARCHITECT, OF CHICAGO, 
I.—GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 
N no one of the arts do the executing mechanics stand so remote from 

| the originator of the work as they do in the building arts. Architects 

and engineers conceive and define the work, give a full and elaborate 
idea of it, on board or paper, to the executing boss mechanic, who on his 
part employs subordinates for the complete and proper execution of the 
work, under the eye, be it understood, of the conceptor. 

The artist painter, above all, is absolute master of his work in every 
particular sense. He does it with his own hand, and failures in its execu- 
tion are his, and his alone. 

The artist sculptor may employ common mechanics on the commence- 
ment, aspiring disciples on the finer parts of his work, but the finishing 
proper, to impart to it the stamp of his genius, must be, and ever is done 
by the artist himself. 

But the artist architect does not and cannot take any direct part in the 
practical execution of his work. It is against the code; it degrades him. 
His time forbids it. 

The outcome, in consequence of these relations, in sober reality is, as 
is well established : 

That painting, through a long list of sublime masters, has come to a fair 
state of perfection. 

That sculpture, in this sense, stands in no sort of comparison with 
painting, and 

That architecture, as an art proper, has no established standing. 

There are other and more emphatic reasons for these relations, which, 
however, I cannot touch without deviating too far and wide from my sub- 
ject matter. 

A philosopher would reason from these facts that of the three arts paint- 
ing is relatively the easiest and most agreeable one to human genius ; sculp- 
ture the more difficult, and architecture the most difficult and occult of 
arts. 

But people generally are not philosophically inclined, particularly so 
the American people. In our free country a majority of the people are 
‘architects’ in their own imagination, and this the more so, the less they 
know about it, the lower their standard of general knowledge. In the far 
West there is little or no room for the architect. The well-to-do, and more 
so the rich settler is supreme boss in all affairs. He needs not knowledge, 
only a clear head and indefatigable energy. He knows that these have 
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made him what he is, and he treats the world accordingly. He contempt- 
uously scorns the man who, in any one art, pretends to be his superior, and 
when he builds he prefers to be, principally at least, his own architect. 

Proceeding from this state of culture toward the East, we, of course, meet 
more and more progress. The maker of his own fortune more and more 
makes room for the man who inherits this from his father. Art and science 
become a necessity of life, and the architect with the qualification of an 
artist comes into demand. 

1I.— QUALIFICATION. 


The architect, artist or not artist, whatsoever he may be, is required to 
be familiar with all and every one of the arts which are contributable to 
the erection of a building, so far, at least, as to enable him to form a correct 
and comprehensive judgment of the quality of mechanical work which goes 
to form part of a building. This does not specify that he should have become 
a mechanic proper in each of the various branches, for this is as unneces- 
sary as it is impossible. Sharp attention and a clear mind will conquer the 
many and complicated difficulties lying in the way. The man who prides 
himself on having reached a higher station as an architect by having learned 
the art of laying bricks, or of ‘‘ carving shavings,” is very generally of 
limited attainments. Probably this was his own sober judgment when, in 
the beginning of his career, he decided to supply an inherent want by 
‘* practical attainments,” or else he was a mechanic by trade, who, becom- 
ing semewhat acquainted with the art of drawing, “ picked up” a higher 
station. 

The architect, in order to be a competent judge in all the various arts 
contributable to a building, must of necessity in this sense be gifted in a 
degree beyond the average, for his judgment must ever be unequivocal and 
on the spot. To do full justice to the manifold and complicated require- 
ments daily coming up for his adjustment, he is required to be of broad, 
very broad education. There is no branch of human knowledge, a mas- 
tery of which, properly conceived under philosophic principles, would not 
enable him to improve, at least, and advance the technic parts of his pro- 
ject, and push onward, in this line, toward a better and more certain state 
of things, in which this “lost art” of architecture will have attained to 
a more distinguished and acknowledged standing. 

These principles are fully acknowledged on the continent of Europe. 
The student, to be admitted to the academy, must show a certificate of 
scholarship, and also show that he has a degree of natural gift understood 
under the term of talent. The time of study is about six years, and 
admittance to the profession subject to a most rigid examination on the 
sciences as well as on the art proper. This imparts to every architect the 
qualification of a man of standing and of character, and an efficient 
association is spread over each country. 

By the present generation it is to be regretted that such a state of things 
does not exist among us in our country, whose institutions, indirectly at 
least, forbid it. We have, and can have, no law prohibiting the ignorant, 
the “shoemaker and tailor,” if it is fair to use this ancient parlance, from 
hanging out a shingle, “ Architect,” as is done every day in every city, to 
ensnare the innocent, who are everywhere abundant, and in solemn igno- 
rance of the plain fact, that it is not at all possible for the uneducated to 
perform the duties of an architect. This is a bad but a natural state of 
things, which is bound to improve, however, with the general progress. 
The time for a general demand after the cultivated architect will arrive 
when people themselves have become more cultivated. 

The mechanic, in any one of the arts which are tributary to the con- 
struction of a building, may be allowed to be of lesser compass of mind 
and lesser education, though very many mechanics are superior to at least 
the present average architect, having a clearer mind and a superior educa- 
tion, though deficient in the art of drawing, which latter circumstance 
is to be highly regretted. There being no unconquerable difficulty with 
any one of these mechanical trades, it is by no means unfair to ask this as 
an imperative requisite, that every boss mechanic be master of his trade ; 
and as such, of course, be honest in the fullest sense of the word. For he 
who knows his trade perfectly, loves it; and the man who loves his trade 
cannot be dishonest. Were such bosses educated, as they should be, in 
the art of drawing, in order to receive at once an unequivocal under- 
standing of what is intended by the plan, many errors would be avoided. 
In Europe, in Germany at least, there are no bossmechanics, nor jour- 
neymen aspiring to be bosses, of any class, who are not in some fair degree 
at least educated in drawing. In our country they become draughtsmen 
and architects. Only a few embrace their original trade. 

However, architects at present get along very well with honest 
mechanics, as they are possessed of good sense and otherwise fully 
qualified in their trade. They find it, on the other hand, annoying and 
difficult to deal with an inferior kind. It is wholly impossible for an 
architect to impart to an incompetent mechanic the proper routine of his 
business or keep him from being dishonest, if dishonesty be his habit. 
Incompetent and bungling mechanics are a curse to the honest and aspir- 
ing architect, to say nothing of the thievery by them committed, directly or 
indirectly. The only remedy is to shut down on them and forbid them 
the office, if once they have succeeded in getting a contract. Be strict 
against them; punish them as they deserve, by withholding payments, and 
you will succeed in driving this set from your office. Be assured of this 
fact, that the incompetent boss can never gather around himself a set of 
competent workmen. There is a law of mutual attraction working even in 
this line. The honest, competent workman may incidentally engage under 
a poor boss, but he will quit as soon as he becomes aware of this fact. 
Many owners are unaware of these circumstances or lose sight of them, 
though they are as plain and certain as is an axiom. They find fault with 
their architect, as though he ought to be endowed with the gift of turning 
something out of nothing, in behalf of his client. 


III.—LEGAL POINTS. 


There seems to be no special legislation as to matters of building. 
Cases arising are left to the arbitrament of the common law, if thus left 
at all, for proceedings in law are irksome and expensive, and the majority 
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of cases are disposed of in other manner, Enough of them, however, 
have gone through “ the mill of justice’ to enable one to set up a num- 
ber of principles as unequivocably established. 

Thus it is most certain that the architect is sole and supreme umpire 
where and whenever he is declared such to be in the contract between 
owner and contractor. Both say and sign their names to this, that a cer- 
tain third party, the architect, shall be, and is hereby declared to be, the 
judge and arbiter in all cases of difference between the two parties under 
the contract. They have a full and free right under the constitution to do 
so; there is nothing to curtail them of this, their right, as little as there is 
any law, anywhere, to curtail the right of parties to elect under agreement 
a number of arbiters in a case. The architect is appointed arbiter, the 
contract is signed, sealed and delivered, and therewith the case ends. If 
it pleases this arbiter to decide that this one or the other of the con- 
tractors has damaged, through inferiority of his work or otherwise, the 
building in the sum of that many thousand dollars, then this sum is to be 
deducted from the amount due to such contractor, and there is no remedy 
against this decision. The contractor must stand it. On the other hand, 
if the arbiter rules (as he oftentimes does in higher or lower degree) that 
poor, very inferior work is of the quality specified, or that a small amount 
of extra work is to be paid with such or such exorbitant sum, the owner 
must pay whatsoever this architect arbiter says he shall pay, and has no 
remedy in law, he having left this law, expressly so, with the architect. 
With the following I submit a case, tried and lost by my friend, Mr. John 
Woodbridge, one of our foremost lawyers, who had the kindness of writ- 
ing it up as here given: 

In building contracts where it is left with the architect to pass upon 
the construction, his certificate is final. Korfv. Lull, 70 Ill. 420; Norton 
v. Gale, 95 Ill. 533. 

The case of Korf v. Lull, supra, is the strongest possible illustration of 
the above doctrine. The failure of the contractors to comply with their 
contract was total. The plastering fell from most of the rooms in less 
than a year after the house was completed; the entire woodwork was 
made of green lumber, and doors and window frames shrunk so that you 
could see through the cracks into the open air; the woodwork of the 
bathroom was so shrunken as to be utterly worthless ; repairs of $1,000 
on a small house became immediately necessary, and even these were 
insufficient to put it in a habitable condition. 


The failure of the contractor was so gross that it was thought by 
counsel to raise the presumption of fraudulent confederacy between the 
contractor and the architect. The court did not sustain the views of 
counsel as to fraud, and held that nothing less could impeach the archi- 
tect’s certificate. The faithless contractor was permitted to recover. 


The owner has no remedy in law as against his contractor, but he 
has such against fraud or errors of his architect, unless he expressly 
waived such remedy by a special contract with his architect—an im- 
probable case, because the presumption of such extreme folly is wholly out 
of the question. The architect, in common law, is bound to see that every 
part and parcel of the contract is fulfilled, or else refuse certificate. He 
has no right even to qualify by way of discounting amounts otherwise 
wholly due. He may do this, provided the owner is satisfied therewith, or 
in case the specification, as being part and parcel of the contract, gives him 
the right todo so. This rule has been upheld by the courts in several cases, 
in which owners were able to make plain and prove palpable differences 
between the work to be and the accepted work done. Such cases would 
unquestionably come off every year in numbers, were not the complications 
in the law machinery an efficient barrier against this, and were it not cer- 
tain that the large majority of architects against whom an owner would 
have to proceed, have the immense advantage on their side of being sure to 
beat this vexatious owner in execution. It would seem clear also that 
where a contractor has been similarly wronged by an architect, he would 
have an evident and very proper right to recover from such an architect, 
provided there is substance to recover from. 


It is but just to confess that I do not feel competent to suggest a remedy 
against what to many of my friends may appear as an evil. I know only 
this, that for my part I would not like any other arrangement. I know 
that I never had any difficulty in regard to it, and that both parties have, 
thus far, at least, felt perfectly secure as to the kind of decisions to result. 
There is, however, another rule of contracting, by which the law is solely 
put into the hands of the owner. Corporations very generally have 
their contracts with builders written in the fashion which puts everything 
into their own hands and leaves nothing at all, not even a trust in a third 
party, to the contractor. But there seems to be a serious doubt whether 
any court of justice would uphold any such contract clause, simply because 
there could and would be no remedy left to the contractor if he 
were wronged. This, in the other case, an owner has —though often in 
theory merely, for want of objective substance — at least against his 
architect. 


The position of the architect as a third party, as umpire, between 
owner and contractor, has given origin to the opinion that he wholly occu- 
pies the position of such arbiter. I cannot share this opinion, though I 
grant that it has appearances in its favor, I hold, to the contrary, that 
the owner elects prima facie the architect as his servant, through whom he 
intends to carry his vague building scheme into defined effect, and for 
quite a while, during the whole time of perfecting plans and specifications, 
has no one contractor in his mind—that he, the owner, alone pays him, 
and that for these reasons, he is and must be on the owner’s side, with 
every honest intention. He is not engaged in a contest like a lawyer, to 
carry this side on to victory against an enemy who upholds the opposite 
claim. He is engaged in a work of peace, both parties, owner and con- 
tractor, emphatically want and require peace; the architect is, or ought to 
be, honest and fair, should act thus honestly and fairly in all cases of differ- 
ence between the two parties; why then should he not be trusted by the 
contractor the same as at first he istrusted by the owner? Inpractice there 
is no difference whichever way the case is considered. Why then is it 
necessary to turn over the plain and sober facts as above stated ? 


1V.—ARCHITECT AND JOURNEYMEN. 


This heading is at last taken up to terminate my discourse. The rela- 
tions, as they ought to be, of the architect are prima facia only with the 
contractor, who has an absolute right to claim that ail orders, etc., given 
by the architect be given to him exclusively. He may delegate part of 
this right to his foreman, or leave it to him all, in case where this foreman 
is clothed with full charge of the work. In this latter case the boss does 
resign his own proper right and privilege of dealing with the journeymen 
to his foreman, and abstains from any direct dealing with the men. This 
is done in order to give distinction to the foreman and fully impress the 
journeymen, that he is the governor in full over all practical affairs on the 
building spot. It is kept so strictly and positively that no conscientious 
boss will meddle with the men behind his foreman, for if he did he would 
experience that his foreman at once resigns. 

Now, if usage makes it improper for a boss to deal with his own 
journeymen behind his foreman, or even in his presence, how, then can it 
be in the least proper for an architect to do this? I say the matter of 
governing building work must remain as it has been established, and well 
established. In this we are all deeply interested. 





Guttering and Covering of Copper and Tin, as 
Seen on the State Capitol of Tennessee, Etc.* 


BY W. H. CUSACK, ARCHITECT, OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HE State Capitol building of Tennessee, at Nashville, is in many 

respects a remarkable building ; designed and built by William Strick- 

land, as architect and superintendent ; somewhat modeled after the 
Crechtheum of Athens, in the purest Ionic style. It is built on an emi- 
nence high above the roofs of the surrounding buildings, it presents a grand 
and imposing appearance, and can be seen for miles from every road 
approaching the city. 

The Tennesseeans are justly proud of their beautiful State Capitol 
building. With all its beauty the building has noted defects. In the first 
place, it was built of perishable materials. All the exterior walls are of 
Oolitic limestone, composed of microscopic shells. The stone of main 
walls is rapidly disintegrating, which is the important lesson taught by this 
noted building. 

The second lesson is, that no attention was paid to ventilation, except 
doors and windows. The consequence is that the odor from the water- 
closets, cuspidors, etc., pervade the building, besides the stone walls on 
the interior being cold, the foul atmosphere is condensed on them. No 
provision of heating except by stoves and fireplaces. 

The last lesson that I shall call your attention to, and is really the 
object of this paper, is the covering of the roof and lining of the gutters of 
this important building. Ever since the building was erected the roof and 
gutters have leaked ; mechanics would from time to time be sent to examine 
and repair the roof and gutters. The main trusses of the roof are of iron, 
and well constructed, and are in perfect condition. On the purlin of 
the roof was laid a sheeting of 2 by 4 in. yellow pine plant. On this 
was laid copper sheets of 22 oz. to the foot, each sheet 2% by 5% feet, 
laid standing seam and held in place by cleats. It was found that by the 
contraction and expansion of the metal roofing these cleats soon gave way, 
then the sheets screwed down with washers, and then soldered two places 
to each sheet; still the contraction and expansion was so great as to loosen 
the metal from the roof in many places. 
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The same roofing was attached to the tower six inches above the surface 
and permanently leaded in. The result was that it tore out and leaked. 
In the gutters, the foundations of which are stone, the sheets of copper 
were 2 feet 6 inches, running the lengthways of the gutter, and in one 
piece up the sides and bottom. These tore apart from the expansion and 
contraction. The result ended in the last session of the legislature in 
making an appropriation to remedy these defects as far as could be. They 
appointed the secretary of state, the state treasurer and the adjutant- 
general a committee to take steps to remedy these defects. 

The committee advertised for plans and estimates for repairing the roof 
and gutters of State Capitol Building. Among the plans suggested was 
one by Alex. Gray, a plumber of Nashville. The plan of Mr. Gray was 
to put the gutter in, in 16 feet lengths, and the metal wide enough to girt 
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the gutter, the upper sides to be held in place by a loose lock joint, and the 
upper end turned up and the corners clinked and soldered, while the lower 
end would turn down and fall in the next section below it, and so on each 
lower section, making an overflow to the one above it; at the last section 
an overflow is made to connect with the main down pipe, or outside of the 
building below the joining of the gutter to the aprons or interlocking point. 
That portion of the main roofing was allowed to run up eight inches on 
the tower side, and cut free from the tower at that point; an apron let in 
the stone-work of the tower, and let down over the turned part of the main 
roofing. 

The work was done under my supervision, and I can testify to its 
efficient working, the subjoined sketch illustrating the mode interlocking 
the sides of the gutters. 





Possibilities for American Architecture.* 
BY PROF. N. CLIFFORD RICKER, OF CHAMPAIGN, ILL., UNIVERSITY. 


WENTY years since was published the first of the series of modern 
T American architectural works, now so numerous, “Cummings and 

Miller’s Architecural details.’ Not a remarkable book, measured 
by our present standards, but it really was a great advance from the “ Shaw’s 
Architect,’ “ Benjamin’s Architecture,” and similar works, which formed 
the entire library of the enterprising builder, or of the ordinary architect, 
who was usually a graduate of the bench. The book was evidently needed 
and appreciated by mechanics, at least, for I have been informed that ten 
thousand copies were sold, netting a profit of $50,000, raising its publisher 
from the position of a clerk to that of the leading American publisher and 
seller of architectural works. 

This work was followed by others, more or less valuable, but which 
exhibit no marked change, although all were beneficial from the details of 
architectural construction found therein. Modern methods and detail 
forms were employed, producing a better style than that developed in 
imitation.of stone buildings, disguised by the classic orders. 

The International Exhibition of 1876 was a revelation to most Ameri- 
can visitors, who were profoundly impressed by the superiority of the 
artistic productions of many foreign countries to our own, especially in the 
arts directly connected with the decoration of the dwelling. It was a 
source of great pleasure to observe how many Americans thoroughly appre- 
ciated the really good things exhibited, such as the Ipsen pottery, the 
French and Russian bronzes, English furniture, carpets and paper, and 
Japanese porcelain, bronzes and decorative objects. The exhibition was 
of incalculable value to the artistic development of this country, which it 
greatly accelerated, so that no period of the history of artistic civilization 
has ever witnessed a more rapid and healthy progress than that contained 
in the last nine years of our own country. A vast demand at once arose 
for decorations and furniture in better taste and greater harmony with each 
other and the architecture, so that this soon led to the artistic treatment 
of the house as well, and to a better type of plan, more convenient, effective 
and economical. Very few persons were satisfied with a home unless it 
bore some distinctive marks of the tastes and character of its owner, exter- 
nally visible and distinguishing it from all other dwellings in the sante 
street and city. 

The new movement soon led to the establishment of special journals, 
especially that of the American Architect, which was first issued a few 
months before the opening of the exhibition, with a considerable hesitation 
and doubt whether a sufficient interest actually existed among architects to 
properly support a good technical newspaper, Especial attention was 
devoted to reports by skillful correspondents, of the most valuable ideas 
found in the exhibition, thus making the journal necessary to any practicing 
architect or draughtsman. This paper is still conducted with its old-time 
vigor, but has been supplemented by numerous others, all of which are of 
great value in diffusing information concerning good architecture, new 
points in construction, or the latest ideas in furniture and decoration, so 
that all tend to increase the demand for the advice and work of the 
architect. 

We may therefore attribute the very rapid development of American 
architecture and decorative art in the recent years to: 

1. The publication of numerous architectural works. 

2. The influence and teachings of the exhibition of 1876. 

3. The information imparted by special technical journals. 

4. The labors and tastes of the younger architects. 

Any one of these was of very much greater importance than the intro- 
duction of drawing in the public schools, or the popular study of art, 
though these have doubtless aided the success of the art movement. 

We may well feel encouragement at the result, when we visit the newer 
portions of any one of our large cities and compare the evidences of a 
cultivated taste, apparent in both the architecture and the internal decora- 
tions of the houses and of buildings for business purposes, with the 
imitations of classical or medizval styles formerly prevalent. Our Queen 
Anne style certainly contains many false quantities in architectural gram- 
mar, many vulgarities, but it is our own, not really an imitation of the 
English Queen Anne. It is adapted to its uses; is a flexible and living 
style, capable of new combinations. 

The truth of the ordinary statement that Americans have no native art 
taste, so blandly and patronizingly made by traveling foreigners, may well 
be questioned. A larger proportion of elegant and tastefully decorated 
homes can probably be found in any large American city today than 
anywhere else in the world. 

A great deal has been written and said as to the possibility of the 
development of a new architectural style, whether this be or be not pos- 
sible. Many persons take the extreme position that all possible forms have 
been exhausted, and that all remaining for us to do is merely to try to 
adapt imitations of ancient buildings to modern purposes, or possibly to 
form new combinations of the elements of any single style, never mixing 
two or more styles. 
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If we carefully study the history of the development of architectural 
styles, we soon find evidences of a gradual process of evolution. Ele- 
mentary forms were frequently borrowed from surrounding races, or were 
inherited from less fully civilized ancestors, new forms were more rarely 
invented, and these elements were then employed in rude combinations. 
But each successive architect or builder made improvements by using 
columns of more slender and graceful proportions, lighter entablatures, 
with more delicate profiles of moldings, and outlines of decorative reliefs 
or paintings, though never neglecting to obtain good “construction, or 
attempting to disguise his materials. The result was a continual improve- 
ment of the style, while this spirit of invention and criticism lasted, or until 
the disastrous result of a war destroyed the resources available for the 
erection of new buildings, or the country fell into political decadence, 
which soon put an end to its progress in art. 

No attention was paid to the source of the primitive form ideas, or to 
the manner in which they had been treated in past styles. 

Grecian architecture affords an excellent example of a style gradually 
perfected, then passing through a gradual decadence, finally dying of inan- 
ition; Moorish art died a violent death almost before attaining its full 
development. 

This process of evolution of a new style is the only one which has 
ever been successful, or ever will. produce a living architecture, and there 
appears no good reason why it may not be applied at the present day, 
resulting in a new style, as at any past era. We certainly possess an in- 
finitely greater wealth of form elements from which selections may be 
made than did the Greek, the Roman, or the Medizvalarchitect. This is, 
indeed, rather a source of embarrassment than an advantage. The theory 
of construction and of the properties of building materials are more 
thoroughly understood now than formerly, as will be evident from an 
examination of the statements of Vitruvious in regard to clays, limes, etc. 
It is now comparatively an easy matter to properly adapt the constructive 
portions of a structure to the loads to be supported, and it will almost 
invariably be found that such proportions possess a beauty of their own, 
even if the building does not resemble a Grecian temple or a Gothic church. 

It must not be understood that it is sufficient to take details from various 
past styles, merely combining these, attempting to produce a new style in 
this way. The inevitable result of this process would be an architectural 
patchwork, not a consistent style. Each of the past styles possessed a 
spirit of its own, requiring all borrowed ideas to be worked over and 
treated in a certain way, these being sometimes so greatly modified that 
their origin is traced with great difficulty. The Egyptian sphynx, the 
Assyrian winged bull, and the Greek griffin are probably all modifications 
of a single original idea, but no one imitates another. We may borrow as 
many elements as we like, yet they must be so modified and adapted to 
each other as to form a consistent and united whole. It is generally safest 
to avoid the use of any very distinctive characteristics of a past style. 
Stained glass forms an excellent medium for producing color effects in our 
houses, but we would hardly introduce Gothic vaults also, or the flying 
buttress. 

The new town hall in Vienna perhaps forms as good an example of the 
proper combination of different architectural styles as any, though these 
styles gradually shade off into each other, the attempt to evolve a new 
style not being made. 

The development of a new style requires the erection of large numbers 
of costly buildings, extending over a long series of years; or, in other 
words, the participation of wealthy, cultivated, and intelligent patrons or 
clients. The best results now occur if the patrons are private persons, since 
the tendency of the architecture of state or church buildings is to become 
official, fossilized and imitative, rather than progressive. Sufficient proof 
of this statement may be found in any large city of almost any country. 
The contrary was certainly true of Grecian and Roman governmental 
buildings. 

From the great numbers of buildings now erected annually throughout 
our country, and its general prosperity, it is safe to assume that this material 
basis for the work of the architect will not be lacking. 

It is no doubt true that the form of government does affect the develop- 
ment of the architecture of a country ; but since past styles have been per- 
fected under almost all forms of government, we may reasonably believe 
that a republican or popular government will be found as favorable as any, 
provided that the control of government architecture can be placed in the 
hands of experts, thoroughly in accord with the progress of the time. 

An art atmosphere is also an essential requisite for the production of 
any art works of real value. An artist may be able to produce this, if a 
man of great genius, but if isolated, he is usually seldom appreciated till 
too late, while emulation, mutual encouragement, and friendly criticism will 
frequently enable the artist of moderate talents to produce works otherwise 
far beyond his powers. ‘This fact is probably one cause of the continually 
increasing tendency of professional men to gather in the larger cities, where 
they can not only do better work, but have more numerous chances of suc- 
cess. I believe that we may assume that one of the principal reasons for 
the organization of this association is to furnish this mutual encouragement 
and criticism, so much needed by architects located in small cities, distant 
from commercial centers. No better and more fruitful method for the 
production of a proper atmosphere can be found in any city than to follow 
the example of the Des Moines Architectural Association. 

It may be said that the evolution of a new architectural style is some- 
thing too colossal to be influenced in the smallest degree by the labors of 
any single individual, no matter how talented or industrious. But if the 
appreciative public be satiated with the prevailing style, and the requisite 
conditions exist, one man may impart an impulse which may turn the cur- 
rent into a new channel, resulting in the development of a new style. 

-Brunelleschi originated the renaissance in this way, after a long-con- 
tinued study of Roman buildings. Norman Shaw also introduced the 
present Queen Anne style, it being first an imitation of an earlier English 
style, though soon greatly modified and improved, especially in this country. 
It was at first derided by the profession, but in spite of ridicule it has 
almost supplanted other styles in the English-speaking world. 

The Neo-Greek style originated in the works of a few French 
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arcnitects, was introduced into this country by Mr. R. M. Hunt, Clinton and 
others, but failed from the want of an appreciative public, though possessing 
some points of superiority over the Queen Anne style. 

Besides the possibility of the evolution of a new architectural style, 
which certainly appears to be very promising, a lesser degree of success 
may result from progress along two connected lines. 

1. The completed development of an incomplete style. 

2. The adaptation of a past style to buildings for modern purposes. 

Some past styles were murdered, or violently supplanted by one more 
pleasing to the popular taste. The Romanesque style is an example of this 
arrested development. Because so many constructive difficulties were at 
once solved by the adoption of the Gothic style, the Romanesque fell into 
disuse almost immediately. The consideration of its probable course of 
further development is a very interesting study, its value being increased 
when the attempt is made to adapt the style to modern requirements. It 
possesses many excellent qualities, being grave and dignified or graceful, 
suited to the rudest or most elaborate construction, and is remarkably well 
adapted to public buildings, churches, and even dwellings. 

Mr. Richardson has studied this style more thuroughly than any other 
American, and consequently has acquired greater power in using it, fully 
appreciating its spirit, and usually limiting himself to this single style. 

The only method of attaining success in the use of a past style is to 
become thoroughly imbued with it, then trying to design a modern build- 
ing in the manner which would have been employed by an ancient 
architect placed under similar conditions, and having our building materials 
and methods at command. It is not sufficient to merely imitate the forms, 
omitting the spirit of the style, for this produces soulless imitations unsat- 
isfactory to even a tyro in the art, like the simplified wooden imitations of 
Grecian temples, occasionally found in New England towns, doing duty as 
churches. 

Another tempting possibility offered to American architects is that of 
the discovery of a structural form and artistic treatment better adapted to 
iron, employed as visible portions of buildings. The cast-iron imitations 
of stone columns were found to be so tasteless, that they are now seldom 
used, except in the cheapest work, but no good forms have taken their 
places. The plain forms of columns and struts employed in engineering 
works, are adapted to that purpose, but not for the facades and interiors of 
buildings. 

A few cast iron facades were erected in New York in the Moorish style, 
the iron then being decorated by suitable ornaments in bright colors, thus 
making the color harmony the principal effect, the iron construction being 
really secondary, but they were not considered successful, and they have 
since been repainted in plain colors. But the idea was a suggestive one. 

English architects have sometimes employed tubular columns, banded 
together with foliage of hammered iron, varying for different capitals, this 
afterwards being colored. It would seem that with American facilities for 
the production of objects in malleable cast-iron and by drop forging, that 
this idea might be further developed, especially in the interiors of build- 
ings, if care were taken to rigidly exclude ell combustible materials. 
Instead of protecting the finished surfaces by paint, a charming effect 
would result from the use of electro-plating processes, especially if por- 
tions of these coatings were afterward oxidized or blackened. 

Whatever forms may be employed for cast-iron, wrought-iron and steel, 
they must differ sufficiently to express the diversity in the natures of these 
metals, and in the manner in which their resistance is properly exerted. 

The engineer merely considers economy of material and labor, arrang- 
ing his designs from this standpoint only; the task of the architect is 
much more difficult, since a similar degree of economy is required, while 
beauty of form is equally, or often even more indispensable. 

The use of new materials is an additional possibility, which may 
entirely revolutionize our mode of building and our style of architecture 
within the next decade. The employment of ornaments of stamped cop- 
per, of leather paper, and of lincrustra-walton have exerted a considerable 
influence on the internal decorations of American houses for some years. 
Aluminum now promises to become an important element of decorative 
work, at least, owing to the recent improvements in its manufacture. Its 
alloys possess fine color, are not easily affected by atmospheric influences ; 
are light and very strong, and do not cost more than twice as much as 
-copper or brass. It appears probable that this metal may take the place of 
steel as a structural material at no distant day, for many special purposes. 

In conclusion, the preceding may be summarized by saying that the 
brightest possibilities now offered to American architects are the following : 

1. The evolution of a new style of architecture. 

2. The completed development of some past styles. 

3. The proper adaptation of past styles to modern uses. 

4. The creation of an American art-atmosphere. 

5. The discovery of a better structural and artistic treatment of iron 
and steel. 

6. The employment of new materials in construction and decoration. 





Needed Legislation to Protect Architects from 
Roguish Clients and to Protect -the Public 
from Incapable Architects.* 


BY B. W. S. CLARK, OF CHICAGO. 


HIS is a subject worthy our deepest consideration. It should have 
€ been brought before the legislature and a law made to prohibit these 
two greatest drawbacks the architect has to contend with, long ere 

this. Had this been done, we should not now be obliged to see incom- 
petent and comparatively ignorant men take contracts which should and 
otherwise would have been given to a reputable architect. Macauley, 
speaking of architecture says, “It is an art which is half science; an art 
which is half a science; an art in which none but a geometrician can 
excel, an art which has no standard grace but which is dependent upon 
utility, an art of which the creations derive a part, at least, of their majesty 
from mere bulk,” and it is due to untrained competitors that our profession 


-alike in refinement, religion, art and architecture. 


does not stand as high in popular estimation as it did at the time of which 
the historian writes. At present we are like a dismasted ship, vainly 
striving to make headway against a heavy gale. As soon as we are able 
to place a bill before the legislature, and have it made a statutory law 
regulating the capacity of members of this much belittled profession, so 
soon will we be enabled to raise it into the high place to which it belongs. 

I wish to say a few words regarding buildings ranging in price from 
$3,000 to $5,000, that being the class of buildings in which we experi- 
ence most forcibly the evils of incapable competition. Itis these buildings 
which are erected by men unworthy the name of architects, which 
endanger the public health by means of inadequate and imperfect sanitary 
arrangements, and depriving many poor mechanics of life, leaving their 
widows and orphans in destitution, and all in order that the owner may 
save a paltry sum, and because he is ignorant or careless of the value of 
human life and the services of a capable architect. Not until we have a 
law prohibiting such so-called architects from imposing upon our profes- 
sion and upon the public, will we regain our privilege, or will life be safe. 
The main point is to train the public mind to appreciate the services of 
thorough masters of the profession, and this can best be done by showing 
the danger in which human lives are placed by inferior men, and, what is 
a great consideration with owners, the almost nominal cost when com- 
pared to the expense, alterations, extras, work done over, etc., which are 
inevitable in the latter case. 

Many are erected without plans, and others are built according to so- 
called plans, which being weakly drawn and lavishly colored, lull the 
owner into fancied security as to the successof his enterprise. But should 
the matter be investigated, the building will be found a partial or complete 
failure in design and construction, and the cost to have exceeded all esti- 
mates. 

But builders and contractors can assist us materially by refusing to give 
estimates without plans and specifications from an architect of good stand- 
ing inthe profession. If this course were adhered to, the public would soon 
see the necessity of good architects, and our country, in general, and 
this ‘neck o’ woods” in particular, would soon rise preéminent in archi- 
tecture, and the profession be correspondingly respected. Architecture, 
when properly studied, presents the history of the human family in differ- 
ent stages of civilization from time immemorial, its degrees of perfection 
or imperfection plainly show the state of the country’s civilization. 

We have all the different degrees of human abodes, ranging from the 
tepee or wigwam of the American Indian, the half hole, half hut of the 
Australian savage, the skin tents of the Arabs and Tartars, the huts of the 
Esquimaux, the bamboo dwellings of the Chinese, and up through the 
different races of men, the architecture of each plainly telling the condi- 
tion of its civilization, till we come to the Caucasian race, preéminent 
Our country stands at, 
or near, the head in both architecture and civilization, and to uphold the 
fame and purity of the former we should spare no pains to effect the 
removal of all incompetent men from our profession. The other question, 
namely, the protection of architects from roguish clients, can be partially 
obviated by iron-clad contracts, which bind each party to do whatever is 
stipulated under penalty of punishment. That punishment should be by 
some law, which, as I have not time to discuss thoroughly, I will leave 
to others, closing with the sincere hope that ere long our grand profession 
will be graced only by men of art and capability, and cease to be drawn 
down by incompetent men. 





The Education of the Outside Public Archi- 
tecturally.* 
BY ARCHITECT E. H. TAYLOR, OF DES MOINES, IA. 


HE outside public, in this connection, may be divided into three 
classes : 
1. The people who build and do, or should employ the architect. 

2. The contractors and mechanics who execute the architects designs. 

3. The public opinion indirectly connected with the architect’s work. 

Noble works continue to be executed only to be misjudged, misunder- 
stood or unnoticed by an indifferent public. It is vain to hope to realize a 
high ideal of architecture, without a far greater degree of intelligent sym- 
pathy and interest on the part of the public than yet obtains. A definite 
understanding of what architecture and architectural services are and are 
not, and the proper relations between the architect and the outside public, 
call for attention. Through a false estimate of the profession, it will be 
erroneously used or entirely ignored. 

Ignorance and inappreciation of the first principles of art lead many to 
pay little or no attention to them; to even insist upon their disregard and 
to dictate to their architect, though they trust their physician or attorney 
in the exercise of his professional judgment. 

Itis as Holland says in Kathrina: 

** Can you tell me why 
Men with a taste for art in finest forms 
Cherish the fancy that they may become 
Or are, Arts’ Masters? You shall see a man 
Who never drew a line or struck an arc 
Direct an architect, and spoil his work, 
Because, forsooth! he likes a tasteful house ! 
He likes a muffin, but he does not go 
Into his kitchen to instruct his cook ; 
Nay, that were insult." He admires fine clothes 
But trusts his tailor. Only in those arts 
Which issue from creative potencies 
Does his conceit engage him.” 

Matters of taste are hard to deal with, but the vital principles of the 
eternal fitness of things are few and fixed. Can they not be iterated and 
reiterated, till all comprehend and the ability is cultivated to discriminate 
between the true and false, which will check the insistence upon the 
impracticable, incongruous, inconsistent and impossible? Then comfort 
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and virtue will triumph over fashion, envy and pride; ignorance and 
avarice will be banished. 

The building public is guided by material considerations; and when it 
sees an indisputable demonstration of the fact, that is to its pecuniary 


' interests to employ architectural aid, it will do so, Asa rule, few outside 


of the profession, appreciate the amount of hard work done by the consci- 
entious architect. The public should be led to realize that an architect is 
as much needed, and his time and services as valuable, and as surely to be 
paid for as those of a physician orattorney. It needs to be shown that the 
established rates and rules of practice are reasonable and just, and that 
less remuneration and disregard of these rules are short-sighted and uneco- 
nomical; hinder and discourage good work. May not the inclination to 
underpay be due in a great measure to the existence on the market of 
cheap services, and does not the remedy for this lie largely in the archi- 
tects’ own hands? Will he not find that a small practice to which he gives 
his best attention, and for which he insists on receiving fair remuneration, 
preferable to that which is too wide for sufficient study and oversight to 
insure justice to client and himself, and for which he accepts starvation 
rates ? 

Another point is the inability of the majority of clients to understand 
the architects’ language—his drawings—enough to prevent endless misun 
derstandings and disappointments to the great annoyance of them- 
selves and their designers. If drawing is taught in all schools the coming 
generations of all classes will encounter less of this trouble. Drawing is a 
universal language, so valuable to all students in many ways, that it should 
be an easy matter to secure for it proper attention in every school. For 
the benefit of those past such opportunities, even if available, local asso- 
ciations might do much, both to this and other ends, by giving exhibitions 
of whatever in the way of drawings, materials and appliances are connected 
with building, together with any art works at command, which will draw 
the widest interested attention. Popular lectures on architecture are given 
in eastern cities; why not even in smaller cities among us ? 

The Building Trades Journal of this city, recently suggested that 
such persons as might be influenced thereby, be made free subscribers to 
architectural journals at the expense of the associations. Is not this 
worthy of consideration? The Century, Harpers’ and other magazines 
have done much good by articles on architecture. Would it not be well to 
see that similar ones are continued? But there are many to be reached 
through some other medium. The daily and weekly newspapers go to 
everyone. Articles appearing in them will not strike the painfully 
suspicious mind as solely from selfish and mercenary motives as they 
might in professional journals. Hence they will carry more weight and be 
read by those with little inclination to look at the architectural publications. 
Possibly some good might be done by introducing articles in the “ patent 


. insides”? so extensively used. In these rushing days people have no 


patience, and think they have no time for carefully reading and digesting 
long articles. 

Whatever is published, then, must be in brief ar icles, detached para- 
graphs, short and pithy items and practical theughts worded to catch the 
eye and hold the attention. These, if furnished frequently and systemat- 
ically, with spice and variety, will be read and thought about, in the long 
run carrying a vast amount of the desired educational matter, where long 
and learned essays will on their face look formidable and repel. 

The second class is in special need of lessons in harmony and stimula- 
tion to better work. The contractor can fully occupy his time with the 
execution of the architect’s designs; and to do that well, contenting himself 
with his proper sphere, will insure honor. Through jealousy, interference 
and refusal to work in harmony with both designer and fellow mechanics, 
the conception of the artist is as apt to be hopelessly mutilated as to be 
conscientiously realized. The complaint is common, that few can be 
found to do good, honest work, to follow instructions, to enter into the 
spirit of and take interest in their work, to exercise intelligent thought, to 
be trustworthy and faithful. The lack of pride in their work makes men 
indifferent to everything except putting in their time, getting the job off of 
their hands and drawing their wages, whether earned or not. There are 
those so perverse as to refuse to perfect themselves in their calling, and 
instead, wish to see others, who do better work than they, run out of town. 
The case is disheartening, and has long been submitted to, but is it to be 
considered hopeless ? 

In France, prizes, medals and honorable mentions, are given by the 
Societe Centrale, to men in all branches of work from the artist down to 
the common laborers on the wall and at the bench. Is a_ similar practice 
impracticable here? Like the client, the mechanic often fails to correctly 
interpret drawings. Erroneous bids are made, work is incorrectly done, 
and disputes constantly arise, simply because the drawings were misunder- 
stood. Be it from ignorance, indifference, thoughtlessness or willfulness, 
something must be done to bring about a reform 

As with the first class, more instruction in drawing is needed. The 
young and ambitious mechanics at least, would appreciate and take advan- 
tage of such instruction if it was to be found in business colleges and 
night schools. The technical journals might do much good by a depart- 
ment devoted to all varieties of building drawing. Possibly more unifor- 
mity among the architects in methods of indicating work, marking 
drawings, etc., would be advantageous. There are many practical points, 
of irterest to the general public as well, that it is necessary to impress upon 
mechanics, which can be best brought before all by means of the news- 
papers. Many mechanics have little inclination to read technical journals, 
but are quite sure to see the daily papers. 

The third class, public opinion, is after all largely the “‘we”’ of the 
press, which, as if with authority, voices the opinion of some critic, com- 
petent or otherwise, and brings to the attention of everyone, with just or 
unjust commendation or condemnation, whatever is done. Public opinion, 
with its false ideas and deficient education, is most dictatorial and arbitrary. 
The press, with its extended opportunities for rapid intercommunication 
and by its authoritative manner of presenting its utterances, has marvelous 
possibilities for propagating the false as well as the true, and increasing or 
dispelling ignorance. Much harm is no doubt done by the many journalists 


who do not seem to hesitate to criticise in matters upon which they are 
utterly incompetent to pass an opinion. - 

Should not something be done to counteract this and to guide the 
power that journalism possesses to a proper use; and is not the place to do 
this in these same newspapers themselves? The work with and for the 
outside public will not be done except by the architects themselves. It 
must be undertaken in a systematic way, with a determination to succeed. 

Perhaps the first step should be for each architect to set his own house 
in order; to attempt only what he can carry through successfully ; to never 
be satisfied with what will pass, but insist that whatever bears his name is 
the best; doing more rather than just enough; looking ahead to future 
and lasting reputation, instead of simple present gain. Let him follow 
Polonius’ advice to his son: * To thine own self be true, * * * and thou 
canst not then be false to any man.”’ Let him prove by his works that he 
is a practitioner of the noblest, the base of all arts, and of his and its right 
to exist as such. Let him, remembering that he is an artist, and that art 
exacts from her children an unselfish service, do his share in carryirg on 
the crusade against ignorance and indifference, then art will be the leader 
of progress. 





Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Convention 
of American Institute of Architects, 





AT NASHVILLE, TENN., OCTOBER 21 AND 22, 1884, 


HE nineteenth 
7 annual conven- 
tion of the Amer- 
ican Institute of 
Architects assembled 
in the Senate Cham- 
ber of the State Cap- 
itol at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, on the 21st 
inst. A quorum be- 
ing present, the con- 
vention was called to 
order at 11 o’clock 
A.M. by Edward H. 
Kendall, of New 
York, vice-president 
. = of the Institute. The 
= = following architects 
7 were present: E. H. 
Kendall, New York; Levi T. Scofield, Cleveland; P. L. Le Brun, Sr., 
New York; N. Le Brun, Jr., New York; O. P. Hatfield, New York; 
A. J. Bloor, New York; J. E. Ware, New York ; Chas. Crapsey, Cincin- 
nati, O.; J. W. McLaughlin, Cincinnati, O.; Saml. Hannaford, Cincin- 
nati, O.; Geo. W. Rapp, Cincinnati, O.; Geo. Frederic, Baltimore, Md.; 
C. J. Clark, Louisville, Ky.; C. A. Curtain, Louisville, Ky.; E.G. Lind, 
Atlanta, Ga.; G. L. Norman, Atlanta, Ga.; H.C. Bruce, Atlanta, Ga.; 
A. Eichburg, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. B. Jenney, Chicago, IIl.; Thos. Nolan, 
Rochester, N. Y.; E. H. Ketchum, Indianapolis, Ind.; Geo. C. Mason, 
Newport, R. I.; Wm. C. Smith, Nashville, Tenn.; W. H. Cusack, 
Nashville, Tenn.; T. L. Dismukes, Nashville, Tenn,; H. C. Thompson, 
Nashville, Tenn.; W. F. Gilbert, Nashville, Tenn.; E. Laurient, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Chas. P. Jones, Pulaski, Tenn.; James W. Reid, Evansville, 
Ind.; E. E. Myers, editor and proprietor of the Sanitary Engineer, New 
York; and R. C. McLean. 

After a letter was read by Secretary Geo. C. Mason, Jr., from the 
president of the Institute, Thomas A. Walter, expressing regret for 
unavoidable absence, the proceedings were opened by an address of wel- 
come delivered by Dr. T. A. Atchinson, in behalf of the Nashville Art 
Association. The convention being held in that city in response to an 
invitation from the Art Association. Dr. Atchinson was introduced by 
Architect Smith, of Nashville, and with a notable clearness, made a very 
appropriate address, which was listened to by the assembled architects, the 
ladies of several members of the institute, and young lady members of 
the art association, with much attention, which was happily responded to 
by President Kendall. 

The report of the board of trustees was referred to a committee of two, 
composed of architects J. W. McLaughlin and W. L. B. Jenney, who re- 
ported favorably upon its adoption. It read substantially as follows : 














THE REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


The Board of Trustees for the year 1884 held two regular and one special meeting 
after the Albany convention, and the present board has held ten with a quorum at each 
meeting, all in the Institute room in the Bryant building, New York City. The secretary 
reports having sent a circular letter relative toa proposed American exhibition to be held 
in London, kng., in the year 1886. The president and the secretary have been ap- 
pointed members of the general council of the exhibition. Ata meeting held February, 
1885, the secretary presented a letter from the secretary of the Boston Chapter in rela- 
tion to the Stockslager bill, defining the duties of the supervising architect and for other 
purposes, then before congress. The secretary also presented a draft for a circular letter 
on the same subject which he had prepared for general circulation among the members 
of the Institute. The matter being deemed by the board to be of great importance to the 
interests of American architecture, the secretary sent his own circular and the letter of 
recommendation presented by the Boston Chapter printed together to the secretaries ot 
all chapters of the institute. This circular, with an elaborate history of the origin and 
development of the present government office, prepared by Mr. J. L. Smithmeyer, A. A. 
I. A., of Washington, D.C., and copies of all bills then before congress relating to the 
same, were sent to the secretaries of chapters of all the western associations of archi- 
tects. Answers received heartily indorse the action of the board, and all accept the 
suggestions as calculated to further a much needed reform in the practice of govern- 
ment architecture. 

The funds of the association are reported too limited yet to open up any new fields 
of usefulness. 

There have been added to the roll of membership the names of five fellows and nine 
associates. Four architects have been promoted to fellowship: Messrs. W. L. B. Jenney, 
Chicago; David L. Stine, Toledo; James Murphy,. Providence, R. I., and H. W. 
Kirchner, St. Louis. By first election, five fellows have been added; Messrs. F. M. 
Whitehouse, Chicago; Franklin H. Janes, Albany; Robert W. Gibson, Albany; 
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Manly N. Cutter, New York, and M. E. Bell, Washington, D. C. Nine associates 
have been elected: John J. Deery, Philadelphia; F. B. White, New York; Adolphe 
Freichmann, Albany; F. J. Sawtelle, Providence; Jackson C. Gott, Baltimore; 
Edward A. Kent, Buffalo; S. E. Des Jardins, Cincinnati; Melvin P. Hapgood, Hart- 
ford, and Thomas Nolan of Rochester. 

Under date of September 7, 1885, President Walter received a letter from La 
Societe des Architectes et des Ingenieurs des Alpes Maritimes, requesting copies of the 
schedule of charges in use by the members of the American Institute. The French So- 
ciety has appointed a committee of three to prepare a schedule of charges for the use 
of its members. The committee has been given the power to adopt, ‘‘with or without 
modification,’ any one of the tariffs prepared by other groups of architects which may 
appear to them to be best suited to their needs. President Walter replied, inclosing 
copies of the latest edition of the Institute schedule of Oct. 23, 1884. 

The report closes as follows: ‘‘It would seem desirable that some effort be made to 
bring about a closer relationship between the architectural associations of this country, 
The American Institute and the Western Association. To this end it seems but proper 
that some advance be made by the American Institute of Architects as the oldest or- 
ganization of architects on thecontinent. Asa means to that end, it would seem desir- 
able that this conventi n take some action looking to a representation, through a regu- 
larly appointed delegate, at all conventions of architectural societies throughout the 
Union, and that such be requested to send each a delegate to all conventions of the 
American Institute of Architects. In conclusion, your board feel encouraged by the 
steady though slow growth of the Institute in numbers, and in the influence of its high 
standard of architectural practice, and constant struggle to advance upon the public 
appreciation and respect.” 

The treasurer, Architect O. P. Hatfield, read an itemized report of 
receipts and disbursements for the current year, which showed the receipt 
of $1,298.50 and the expenditure of $1,545.55. The report was referred 
to an auditing committee consisting of architects Charles Crapsey and J. E. 
Ware, who reported favorably upon its adoption. 


A brief report was read from the committee upon publications, which 
was accepted without reference. 

Reports from the various chapters were received. They were generally 
quite brief. 

Boston Chapter reported meetings and dinners well attended. 

Chicago Chapter reported meetings once a year for the election of 
officers. 

Cincinnati Chapter reported few meetings, except when a member died 
though all were not dead yet. Proper reference was made to the death of 
the veteran architect, Wm. Tinsley. 

Indiana Chapter reported a falling off in numbers, consequent upon 
the removal of members to distant states, and suggested that a general 
writing up of irregular architects by the local press might have a whole- 
some effect upon the profession. 

Rhode Island Chapter reported a fair condition of prosperity. 

New York Chapter made quite a lengthy report, in which the history 
of the board of trustees’ report on the government architectural office was 
reviewed, the survey of 31 unsafe buildings, the letters of A. J. and W. T. 
Wilson, of Baltimore, regarding judicial decisions in the United States, 
upon payment of architects’ fees, the London Exhibition of 1880, and a 
detailed report of Architect Pierre L. LeBrun upon his work on the Willard 
Architectural Commission. 

The report of the foreign secretary, W. L. B. Jenney, was quite amusing 
and indicated that the duties of that office had not been laborious during 
the year. He said that at the time of his election to the office of corre- 
sponding secretary with foreign countries, he had experienced that elation 
to which successful candidates are fairly entitled : he had gone home filled 
with an ambition to study several foreign languages, especially Russian 
and Japanese; after devoting a great deal of time to the subject, had con- 
sidered himself competent to carry on a lively correspondence with any or 
every country that came along, and had sat himself down ready for 
business, and, figuratively speaking, he was sitting there yet, but the cor- 
respondence had so far only extended to a New Year’s card from the French 
society of the Alps Maritime, at Nice, which he felt flattered he had 
answered in an appropriate manner. 

The business next in order was the election of officers, and a nominating 
committee, consisting of J. W. McLaughlin, E. G. Lind and Thos. Nolan, 
were appointed by the chair to report at a future session. 

The discussion upon the present statute and future development of the 
supervising architect's office were also laid over to be taken up at a future 
session. 

After an interesting paper upon Harmony between Colors and Music, 
which was ingeniously rendered and demonstrated by colored charts, 
President Kendall paid the lecturer an especial compliment, stating that 
the analogy represented had been a revelation. The thanks of the con- 
vention were formally conferred upon Mr. Lind for his interesting paper. 

Mr. Smith, of Nashville, said before the convention adjourned he 
wished to extend to them an invitation to visit the widow of Ex-President 
James K. Polk. 

He also wished to notify the delegates that the art reception to be 
held at the Watkins Institute had been changed to the Ward school instead, 
as the Institute building would not be ready. 

The session adjourned to meet at 10 A.M., the following day. 


The members took carriages and spent the afternoon visiting promi- 
nent residences and other structures in course of construction, and enjoyed 
a brief call upon Mrs. James K. Polk, widow of the late president. The 
party were introduced by General Thurston, and were received by Mrs. 
Polk, attended by her nephew, Col. Fall, and niece, Mrs. Geo. W. Fall. 
Mr. Kendall, in behalf of the institute, addressed Mrs. Polk, in which he 
said : 

Madam,—We come, today, as architects, to see this most interesting and historical 
mansion; we come as citizens, to pay our respects to the memory of one of our most 
distinguished presidents. We come asa younger generation to give homage to a most 
remarkable and accomplished woman, It is said in Latin phrase that “it is sweet and 
decorous to die for one’s country,”’ but as dying in such cause is no longer necessary, I 
would make a paraphrase and say ‘‘It is sweet and decorous to pay to age the respect 
and homage it so well deserves ”’ 


Mrs. Polk replied briefly and the architects withdrew. 


In the evening the ladies and gentlemen members of the Nashville Art 
Association gave a reception to the visitors. A set programme, among the 
numbers of which the singing of Misses Fannie Donivan and Lulu Jon- 
nard were particularly noticeable, while after the admirable calisthenic 
exercises by the younger pupils of Dr. Ward, the appreciation of the audi- 
ence is best indicated by the expression of one gentleman, “ Doctor, 


bring out the next size.” The promenade in the art room, where the 
architects’ drawings were exhibited, was made an enjoyable feature by the 
attendance of many of the fair members of the art institute. The following 
are the principal drawings that were on exhibition. 

Mr. E. H. Ketchum, of Indianapolis, exhibited water color perspec- 
tives and plans of two of his insane asylums. Mr. Cusack, of Nash- 
ville, had a collection of his works. Mr. McLaughlin, of Cincinnati, 
exhibited his competitive drawing for the chamber of commerce. Mr. Bloor 
showed a perspective of the Bryant block, New York, in which the head- 
quarters of the Institute is located. Mr. Geo. E. Mason, of Newport, 
R. I., showed a design for a Newport cottage, as well as one for a city 
residence. There was also a painting of the old log cabin, near Nashville, 
at one time occupied by General Jackson. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The session opened at Io A.M., and reading of papers were first in 
order. An interesting paper on Architecture and Bacteria, by Glen Brown, 
of Washington, was read by the secretary and also one on Architects 
Protective Associations by J. M. Clark, of Boston. W. L, B. Jenney, of 
Chicago, gave an illustrated talk upon Chicago foundations. [This we 
will reproduce with drawings by Mr. Jenney in a future issue.] The 
secretary also read a paper by Mr. Deveraux, of Charleston, on the Con- 
struction of cyclone-proof houses. 

Mr. Pierre LeBrun, of New York, and W. L. B. Jenney, of Chicago, 
were appointed committee on the tariff laws in regard to the importation of 
architectural subjects by architects for their own use. 

A resolution was passed directing the appointment of a delegate and 
alternate to represent the American Institute of Architects at the convention 
of the Western Association of Architects. 

The committee on nominations reported the following names for offi- 
cers for the year. They were unanimously elected : 

President, Thomas U. Walter, LL.D., Philadelphia; Treasurer, O. 
P. Hatfield, of New York; Secretary, George C. Mason, Jr., of Newport, 
R. I. Board of Trustees, H. M. Congdon, E. L. Littell, Napoleon Le 
Brun, A. J. Bloor. 


Committee on Pubiications—H. Hudson Holly, New York; J. M. 
Clark, Boston; Charles Crapsey, Cincinnati; J. M. McArthur, Jr., Phila- 
delphia. 

Committee on Education—Alfred Howe, Providence; Henry Van 
Brunt, Boston; Prof. N. Clifford Ricker, of Ilincis; Prof. W. R. Ware, 
New York; J. M. Clark, Boston; secretary of foreign correspondence, 
W. L. B. Jenney, Chicago. 


The discussion of the committee’s report upon the present status and 
future development of the office of supervising architect of the United 
States treasury department, and the various bills relating thereto, occupied 
the larger part of this session. After the bill had been read and passed, 
section by section, Mr. McLean, of THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDER, requested privilege of the floor, which was accorded. He 
stated that while he did not represent the Western Association of Archi- 
tects, he would ask in its behalf that the convention postpone definite 
action until the Western Association could make its suggestions, and thus 
avoid separate recommendations. The chair stated that he saw no reason 
why this bill as amended should not be adopted as the views of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. It can then be changed later if desirable, and the 
Western Association could have the benefit of them when they undertook 
the consideration of the matter. 


After some discussion, it was voted that the trustees should have power 
to represent the Association, and, in conjunction with a committee from the 
Western Association of Architects, have full power to act. 


After the disposal of some miscellaneous business, the following reso- 
lution, offered by Mr. A. J. Bloor, was adopted : 

“« That the earnest thanks of the American Institute of Architects be extended to 
the Nashville Art Association, the Hermitage Club, Dr. W. E. Ward, Gen. Thurston, 
the members of the press and other citizens of Nashville, and member Wm. C. Smith, 
for their hearty and graceful hospitality to the Institute, as represented by its nineteenth 
annual convention, being the first occasion on which the Institute was assembled in the 
South further than Baltimore and Washington ; and that its thanks be especially extended 
to Mrs. Polk for the honor done by her reception; to Mrs, William C. Smith for her 
beautiful basket of flowers, and to the ladies and gentlemen and pupils who assisted 
Dr. Ward in dispensing his hospitality.” 

The Institute adjourned, the place of next meeting to be appointed by 
the board of trustees. 


In the afternoon the architects and lady guests visited Belle Meade, the 
stock farm of Gen. Harding. The evening was given up to a well arranged 
and most enjoyable banquet, at which, besides the architects, a number of 
prominent citizens were present. Mr. Thos. Nolan, of Rochester, was too 
ill to participate. The following day the architects turned homeward, 
a large number going by way of Cave City and Chattanooga, and visiting 
other interesting points, while a few of the visitors remained in town, 
being entertained by citizens, two gentlemen, as the guests of fair members 
of the Art Association, being driven to the Hermitage, a most interesting 
and beautiful spot thirteen miles from the city, the former home of President 
Jackson. Every visitor returned home fully impressed with the fact that 
architectural conventions at Nashville should be of frequent occurrence. 





A FEW days ago the contracts were let in Paris for The Galignani Bros’ 
asylum, in accordance with the will of the late Wm. Galignani. The 
building will be erected on the boulevard Bineau at Neuilly-sur-Seine. 
The structure is to have accommodation for one hundred inmates of either 
sex, one of the requirements being that they should be of good moral 
character, 60 years of age, and without sufficient means of existence. It 
is understood that of the 100 inmates, 50 will pay a yearly sum of $100, 
the other 50, by the terms of the will of Mr. Galignani, are to be accommo- 
dated free, and to be exclusively devoted to publishers, literary men and 
journalists. The building will have all the modern appliances, such as 
elevators, etc., and be completed in fifteen months. The estimated cost is 
in the neighborhood of $300,000. 
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THE CONVENTION. 





Official Report of the Second Annual Convention 
of Western Association of Architects, 
held at St. Louis, November 
18, 19 and 20, 1885. 


FIRST DAY— MORNING SESSION. 
Convention called to order by the president, C. E. Illsley. 


The President: I am informed that Mr. A. J. Bloor, of New York, 
was appointed a delegate by the American Institute of Architects. If he 
is here he will please consider himself as one of us without further notice. 
Prof. N. Clifford Ricker, of Champaign, Illinois, is here by our invitation, 
and is therefore one of us. If there is no objection, we will consider that 
Mr. R. C. McLean, managing editor of THE INLAND ARCHITECT, and 
Mr. L. Muller, president and associate, are entitled to the privileges of the 
floor. 

Mr. E. H. Ketcham: I would like to add to that, also, Mr. H. C. 
Meyer, who is here on behalf of his paper, the Sanitary Engineer of 
New York. 

The President: We will include Mr. Meyer, unless that is objected 
to. The roll is in use at this moment. If there is no objection I will ask 
that the address of welcome, and response by Mr. J. W. Root, take pre- 
cedence of the roll call. We will listen to Mr. McNamara. 

Mr. W. F. Hackney: I understand Mr. A. H. Baldwin, of the orth- 
western Architect and Building Record is with us. If so, I move he be 
entitled to the privileges of the floor. 

The President: We will consider that he isentitled to the privileges of 
the floor. I should be pleased to meet these gentlemen personally. We 
will now listen to Mr. McNamara. 


J. H. M’NAMARA’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President and Brother Architects of the Western Association : 

It is an old maxim in dramatic literature, that ‘‘ good plays prove the 
better by the help of good epilogues.”’ I hope a poor prologue will not mar 
the production of the good play before us—the work of this convention. 

Gentlemen, I feel much honored in being assigned the duty of wel- 
coming you to St. Louis. An older and more worthy member of our 
profession ought to feel honored in being selected to deliver you so agree- 

‘ able a message, and this great metropolis of the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi should feel proud in being asked to receive you. You see, gentlemen, 
I don’t hesitate to pronounce St. Louis a great city, notwithstanding the 
presence of representatives from that great heterogeneous city by the lake. 

We are, here in St. Louis, charged by rival cities with being provin- 
cial. We might be pardoned if we were, from our exclusive origin in 
nationality. But I am proud to welcome you to a city that is unmistakably 
cosmopolitan in her public life, and in her city attractions; and with your 
indulgence I’ll introduce you to a few of those features, which your hur- 
ried stay in our city would otherwise prevent you becoming fully acquainted 
with. 

The great and successful exposition just closed presented the finest 
products of the looms of Europe and the Indies. The four quarters of 
the globe were represented in manufactured goods of all uses, and the 
inventive genius of America excelled in machinery and electricity. The 
silence pervading now can give you no idea of the miles of swift running 
gearing, the ceaseless whir of the driving wheel, the metallic houk of the 
piston, and the keen, brushing and sparkling of the electric metals that 
resounded throughout this vast building a few days ago. The north pole 
sent us relics of perished explorers; Paris contributed one of her finest 
works in perspective and oil, and Ireland contributed a Gilmore. After 
listening to the marvelous soundsof harmony from his band of masters, as 
brilliant as a violin, and as deep and majestic as an organ, I thought if we 
were to have but one polite art, that one should be music. We can point 
to many fine architectural structures devoted to commerce, learning and 
the fine arts. The mighty river in our front flows under one of the noblest 
arched bridges in the world. The sight of a long and heavily laden train of 
railway cars carried between the upper and lower cords of an arch, points 
out the skill and daring of the great engineer St. Louis claims, and the whole 
country honors, 

The oldest of our public buildings, the court house, designed by the 
late Robert S. Mitchell, is a correct example of the Grecian Doric. The 
beautiful dome, though a Roman feature, is as graceful in outline as any 
you'll find in the books. The interior view of this dome is fine and 
appropriately frescoed. 

The Merchants’ Exchange is a chaste design, not excelled by any 
building erected for similar purposes in this country. 

The mercantile library, a plain, massive pile, has within its walls a rich 
store of rare and valuable works in illustrated art and literature, numbering 
some sixty-six thousand volumes, valued at some $200,000; volumes dating 
back <o the fourteenth century, among them nine volumes of illustrations 
from that inexhaustible store-house of art, the Vatican. Keeping company 
with these are eleven volumes of Holbein’s collections of the Versailles gal- 
leries. That incomparable work, the ‘* Musée Royal,” is on the same shelf 
with ‘* De Boussuet’s Evangelists,” and six volumes of descriptions of the 
“ Architecture of Egypt.”” This great work was published by order of the 
first Napoleon, who sent out engineers and architects to make the measure- 
ments and drawings on the sight of each structure. The work is a master 
specimen of the engravers’ art, when we consider the absence at that period 
of the many appliances at the command of the modern engraver. Audu- 
bon’s wonderful and gorgeously colored collections are here to be found, 
and the creations of the “immortal bard” are faithfully executed by the 
engraver Boydell, who was also the publisher, These characters are 


after the paintings of Fuseli, the great enthusiast in classic art, and the first 
president of the Royal Academy in London. Over one hundred authors 
in architecture alone* find a place in this collection. The beautiful archi- 
tecture of France, down to the third Napoleon, is here fully represented, 
including that wonderful piece of imagery in architectural detail and orna- 
ment, the Grand Opera House. On the walls of the reading-room are 
many fine paintings, among them those of the great Missouri artist, George 
Bingham, whose reputation is now national, for all of his works have been 
engraved. His life-size portrait of Humboldt is undoubtedly the finest 
portrait work ever exhibited here. For this work Bingham visited the home 
of the great naturalist, and there copied from life and nature. When I last 
saw the artist at work he was painting his conception of ‘ Washington 
Crossing the Delaware.” It was treated different from and much more to 
nature than Leutze’s picturesque fancy. I believe it never was finished, as 
I never heard of it since his death. 

Scattered through the library are works in bronze and marble, copies 
after the masters. But there are two original figures in marble, by Harriet 
Hosmer, an artist St. Louis nurtured, for her early days and preparatory 
studies for her art were made here; one, the unhappy nymph (Enone, griev- 
ing over the death of Paris; the other, the unfortunate Beatrice Cenci in 
her cell the night before her ‘execution. Both can take a respectable place 
among the examples of classic sculpture made familiar to us by casts. 
Another of Miss Hosmer’s works stands in Lafayette Park, a bronze figure, 
heroic size, of Missouri’s greatest statesman, Thomas H. Benton. It is the 
fashion to decry this figure on account of the attitude—examining a map, 
to illustrate his saying, “ There is the East; there is India.” The famous 
words were spoken by him at a public meeting in this city, as he pointed 
to the West, indicating the route of the Missouri Pacific Railway. The 
artist should not be criticised on her conception, but on her execution of 
that conception, and those who decry it can point to nothing finer by native 
artist on a native subject in pose of body, modeling of the head, and treat- 
ment of modern drapery. 

A little less in volume and value is our public school library, housed in 
a good building of correct classic design. In this library you can read 
back to the fifteenth century ; a copy of the first edition of “ Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost ”’ is side by side with nine volumes of ‘* Kingsborough’s Mexican 
Antiquities,” and some two hundred authors on art subjects. This is a 
free library, and costs some $20,000 annually to maintain it. 

We are indebted to ** Uncle Sam” for a vast and magnificent granite 
structure, the new postoffice, and we are grateful to President Cleveland 
for a new postmaster. 

The munificence of a private citizen, the late Wayman Crow, has given 
us the beautiful Museum of Fine Arts, and its fine collection of three hun- 
dred and forty-five casts from the antique, works on canvass, and in ham- 
mered metals. The Vatican, Louvre, Florence and British Museum are 
well represented in these casts. An architect would be well repaid in a 
visit to this building if it possessed nothing more within its walls than the 
casts of the doors of the Baptistry of Florence, by Lorenzo Ghiberti. On 
the exterior of this building are two panels, filled in bas-relief ornamenta- 
tion, representing sculpture and painting, and architecture and science. 
These are treated in the Florentine foliage manner. In three circular 
niches are well executed heads of Phidias, Angelo and Raphael, the work 
of the sculptor Howard Kretschmar, “a native and to the manner born” 
artist. He received his first art inspiration in St. Louis, which he carefully 
cultivated in the best studios in Europe. Other portrait work of this 
sculptor are the bust of the late Thomas Allen, in the Southern Hotel cor- 
ridor; the busts of Henry Shaw, Mozart and Rossini, in Tower Grove 
Park. These are nothing inferior to the busts of Beethoven and Wagner, 
by V. Miller, of Miinchen, standing alongside. From Kretschmar’s few 
examples of ideal work I predict for him a brilliant career. He now resides 
in Chicago, whither he has gone to teach our pretentious sister a knowl- 
edge of the polite arts. St. Louis admits her sister’s superiority in popula- 
tion, commerce and architecture, but here the line must be drawn, and we 
sent her Kretschmar to draw it, at sculpture. 

My mention of the Southern Hotel—by the way, the design of one of 
the most accomplished architects of our city—prompts me to call your at- 
tention to the two magnificent bronze figures on the staircase pedestals— 
knights in armor, of the sixteenth century. Nothing grander in pose 
and expression can be imagined. They are by a Parisian sculptor, and 
were selected by Mr. Allen’s son, who was then studying art in Europe. 

In your journeyings through our city, you will view many fine Gothic 
churches, built in the only material fit for ecclesiastical edifices, quarry- 
faced stone, whose beautiful spires taper up before you like admonishing 
fingers. Along our western suburbs, you will see, on miles of beautiful 
terraces, palatial residences standing on broad rusticated bases, well 
grouped parts, high roofed and turreted, the homes of our cultivated and 
hospitable citizens, as liberal minded and magnanimous a people as any on 
this continent. 

The glory of parks, variegated foliage and green sward, are well nigh 
gone at this season. But in your drives through Tower Grove and Forrest 
Park, Shaw’s and the Zodlogical Gardens, you will be rewarded with sights 
of fine bronze figures, rare plants in great profusion carefully housed, and 
the lordly beasts of the forest. 

To Tower Grove you will pass through a grand and appropriately de- 
signed entrance, guarded by kingly lions and winged griffins. On the 
pedestal just completed inside this entrance, will stand, I doubt not, a fine 
figure of the discoverer of America. In the four panels are bas-reliefs of 
incidents in the life of the great Genoese. Further on are beautiful 
bronze figures of Humboldt and Shakespeare, by Miller, of Munich, hav- 
ing appropriate accessories in the panels. One of the panels in the 
Shakespeare pedestal is particularly interesting to lovers of the drama, be- 
cause of the portrait of the comedian, Ben De Bar, in the character of 
Falstaff. The riotous fat knight was never more faithfully portrayed than 
when glorious old Ben swaggered on the stage; and in boastful lying, 
swore he “slew seven out of the eleven men in buckram.” This com- 
pliment, in bronze, was the result of a long and warm admiration of the 


*From Vitruvius to our own day. 
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actor, by our distinguished citizen, Henry Shaw, to whose philanthropy 
and appreciation of the beautiful, St. Louis is indebted for the park and 
famed botanical gardens known all over this continent. 

I fear me, gentlemen, that you will consider this a long digression from 
a simple address of welcome, but I am desirous of showing you that St. 
Louis, in her patronage of the liberal arts, is worthy of the honor you 
have conferred, by holding in our city the deliberations of a profession so 
intimately related to the arts and sciences. 

I heartily congratulate you on so large and intelligent an assembly of 
gentlemen as my eyes encounter in looking over this room, for where 
there are great numbers there will be many and various ideas on every 
subject brought before you, that must result in good to our profession and 
to the public. 

Conventions are the best means by which a proper basis can be pro- 
mulgated for the practice of a profession in which the public are so mate- 
rially interested, and of which they are so indifferently informed. There 
is something so healthy, so much life and energy in those associations that 
find outlet in annual conventions, 

Your proceedings, I feel confident, will be of that harmonious charac- 
ter which results from men of trained thought, dealing in data based on 
broad principles. There are so many points of positive knowledge to be 
deducted from the laws of nature, and of such a paramount acquisition to 
the architect, that, if he only appreciate them sufficiently to acquire them 
and apply them in the practice of his profession, must contribute largely to 
the health and happiness of his clients. 

We are becoming more practical year by year, and delight as much 
in comfort now as we did in tawdry display a decade back; so that, when 
an architect forgets in designing, that the home is to live in, and not to be 
looked at, he should be put aside by the public as a piece of discarded 
ornament. 

Architecture is both a polite and mechanical art; and, in this dual 
character, is as interesting to the educated public as to the educated prac- 
titioner. None of the sister arts can claim as broad a principal, or as 
useful an application to the wants of the human family, as architecture. 
For all other arts and most of the sciences as soon as they evidence them- 
selves as useful to architecture, are grasped by the architect, utilized and 
made to adorn his profession. This will give you an idea of what attain- 
ments the accomplished architect must be possessed of; what a thorough 
training he must go through under the guidance of a competent architect. 
He must understand the theories of all other arts, and the methods of their 
production, to make them useful to his own. 

Should you be called to pass upen questions of unprofessional practices, 
meet them unflinchingly, for the char/atan has ever his hand at the throat 
of ability and honorable practice. 

In matters affecting the interests of the draughtsman, our nearest 
professional relative, that may be brought before you, I hope will be treated 
in a broad and generous spirit, remembering that to be an accomplished 
architect, you must first be an accomplished draughtsman. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. I knew you would be 
patient no matter how wearisome or disjointed my discourse would prove 
to be, for patience is one of the virtues of the trained architect. 

Response by John W. Root to Address of Welcome : 

It is a source of great pleasure to us to be so situated that we can ob- 
serve the numerous attractions which we have heard spokenof. We can 
but warmly thank you for having placed at our disposal so many opportu- 
nities of seeing the numerous manifestations of art which have been your 
especial delight. I must again thank you, gentlemen, and beg you will 
allow me to give place to that business which seems to be of more impor- 
tance. I will therefore ask you to vote with me a vote of thanks to Mr. 
McNamara, and the gentlemen of St. Louis. If it is admissible I will 
make a motion that you now pass such a resolution. Those who will join 
me in the heartiest expression of thanks will please rise. 

Motion adopted unanimously. 

The secretary here called the roll. 

The following architects signed the register of the Western Associa- 
tion during this convention : 

LIST OF DELEGATES. 

D. H. Burnham, Louis H. Sullivan, S. A. Treat, H. L. Gay, William 
Holabird, L. D. Cleveland, W. W. Boyington, C. O. Hansen, G. B. 
Dixon, John W. Root, D. Adler, S. M. Randolph, Chicago; Sidney 
Smith, George W. Field, Omaha; W. L. Plack,C. M. Lee, E. H. 
Taylor, W. F. Hackney, J. S. Blake, Des Moines, Ia.; H. W. Kirchner, 
W. Albert Swasey, Charles C. Hellmers, Jr., Thomas W. Brady, Arthur 
L. Smith, Charles K. Ramsey, A. F. Rosenheim, Louis C. Bulkley, 
Thomas B. Annan, J. H. McNamara, Thomas J. Furlong, J. Beattie, 
Charles F. May, C. E. Illsley, St. Louis; I. Hodgson, Carl F. Struck, 
Charles E. Baldwin, L. S. Buffington, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. S. 
Josselyn, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; A. E. Cobby, Yankton, D. T.; T. N. Phil- 
pot, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. F. Alexander, Lafayette, Ind.; E.H. Ketchum, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Samuel J. Hall, T. M. Yost, Columbus, O.; F. M. 
Ellis, Marshalltown, Ia.; William Embley, Jerseyville, Il].; D. W. 
Millard, St. Paul, Minn.; S. A. J. Preston, Austin, Tex.; E. O. Fallis, 
Toledo, O.; N. Clifford Ricker, Urbana, Ill.; F. B. Hamilton, G. M. D. 
Knox, E. L. Fassett, Kansas City; L. Beaver, Dayton, O.; W. L. Ross, 
La Harpe, lll.; O. C. Wehle, Louisville; F. D. Hyde, Dubuque, Ia.; 
E. S. Hammatt, Davenport, Ia.; W. W. Sanborn, Clinton, Ia.; Louis 
Peiffenberger, Alton, Ill.; H. P. McDonald, Louisville, Ky.; W. H. 
Cusack, Nashville, Tenn.; J. G. Haskell, L. M. Wood, Topeka, Kan. ; 
J. F. Banmann, Knoxville, Tenn.; S. A. Bullard, Springfield, Ill.; G. M. 
Harteau, Green Bay, Wis.; George P. Washburne, Ottawa, Kan.; 
George W. Kramer, Frank O. Weary, Akron, O.; J. G. Cordner, Oska- 
loosa, Ia.; James Oliver Hogg, Hannibal, Mo.; E. T. Carr, Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

The President: If there is no objection, Mr. A. J. Bloor is invited to 
sit with us as a member of this convention without the formality of a vote. 
Will Mr. Bloor kindly take a place on the platform ? 

Mr. Bloor, taking his seat on the platform, said: Gentlemen, I thank 
you on behalf of the American Institute of Architects for the kind manner 


in which you have received the institute through me. I suppose it is not 
necessary for me to say that the institute is in accord and in moral atfilia- 
tion, if not in organic affiliation with your society so far as it stands for 
the good of architecture and of the profession in this country. 

The President: If the president’s address shall seem short to you, I 
will say we have a great deal of business to do, I found it necessary to 
counsel brevity, and it seemed very desirable I should set the example. 
Therefore, a number of important things I hoped to present have been 
cut out, but they will come in some other way. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen and Brother Architects : 

We have listened to the hearty and inspiring remarks with which our 
brother McNamara, voicing the cordial sentiment of his fellows, bid you 
welcome to this hospitable old city of St. Louis, old, that is, in comparison 
with other western places, and linking in many interesting ways the past 
with the present in our country’s history. While thoroughly modern in 
its new aspect and growth, the name of St. Louis, many of its street 
names, its family traditions, and a few remaining landmarks descend to us 
from the quaint and romantic days of Spanish rule and French settlement, 
the days of Pierre Ligueste and the Chouteaus, of Laclede, Labadie, De 
Soto and LaSalle. But we must not pause now to contemplate the past, 
however romantic; we are here assembled to honor the first birthday of 
the Western Association of Architects. The infant is now a year old, and 
we think it has grown so well that it may fairly claim its right to wear 
adult clothing. Who of the architects now present, or who of the smaller 
body which met last November in that upper room at the corner of State 
and Washington streets, Chicago, with many a half-uttered belief that 
nothing good would ever come from it, could have dreamed that a year later 
the newly-born Western Association of Architects would reassemble in 
these commodious quarters in the City of St. Louis, with an active mem- 
bership greater than that of any similar body in these United States? Who 
could have thought that its first birthday party would bring together the 
largest convention of architects ever seen in this country? Nor is this all; 
within the year and in connection with this society there have been 
organized the several state associations of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and 
Minnesota, beside the local chapter at Kansas City, and those previously 
existing at Des Moines, Iowa, and at Minneapolis have received new life 
and encouragement. Truly the enterprising handful of young men who 
one year ago bravely set out to organize a Western Association of Archi- 
tects planned more wisely than they knew. 

But while we have more abundant reasons for mutual congratulations 
at our first year’s record of growth and success, let us remember that the 
chief occasion for birthday felicitations is, after all, not so much that one 
year has been gone through safely as that a new year begins with such 
favorable auspices. If these notable results have followed in one year 
from the comparatively feeble beginning made at our first convention, if 
they have kindled in the hearts of our western brethren an interest in the 
common welfare which has called to this, our second meeting, much the 
largest gathering of architects our country ever knew, what abundant rea- 
son have we now for prosecuting our labors with new zeal and confidence. 
Archimedes would have moved the world if he could find a fulcrum. In 
this great and enthusiastic convention the western architects have at last 
got a fulcrum of a very substantial kind, and it will be our own fault if 
we do not set things to moving in the right direction architecturally. With 
our large membership and the momentum already acquired, we should 
in the coming year develop a vis viva that should be irresistible in the 
accomplishment of needed reform. 

Let us not undervalue this occasion. Never before have so many 
architects been persuaded to lay down their rule and pencil, put aside 
pressing engagements for a time, turn away from home, business and 
pleasure and gather from all directions, north, south, east and west, travel- 
ing in some cases many hundreds of miles, expressly to meet their 
fellows in friendly consultation and codperation for the advancement of 
our profession. ‘The opportunity is a great one and calls for the utmost 
care and diligence that it be duly utilized and not wasted in any manner. 
Our time must be economized, for it is very precious. Let every word 
said in debate be to the point and directly promotive of the convention’s 
business, and in all our discussions let us remember that the interests of 
owners and architects are in fact identical. All one-sided action, which 
fails of due regard for the rights of the other side, is to be deprecated at 
the start. This-is no trades union formed to array its members in a ring 
of hostility to clients; it is not a mourner’s circle for the rehearsal of 
personal troubles with owners; it is not a mutual admiration society, 
pleasant as that sometimes is; nor have we gathered here from every 
direction, far and near, simply to have a good time, though I trust there 
will be no lack of that. This convention has met primarily for business 
purposes, and till our business is accomplished let not our thoughts be 
diverted in any way. Several very important matters will be laid before 
you. The reports on competition and on legislation, also that on the 
Stockslager bill, are the fruit of extensive inquiry and conference in com- 
mittee and have been prepared with diligent aim to develop the essential 
and important facts, and to present them in the most concise and simple 
way possible. It is desired that the debate on these matters, as indeed 
on all others, be free and searching, and that everyone’s views may be 
fully heard, but manifestly there will be no time for speech-making, nor 
for the relating of personal grievances, nor for anything else which does 
not bear directly on the questions before you. 

Through the generosity of two St. Louis firms this association is 
enabled to offer prizes to the amount of $160 for the best designs of brick 
or wooden mantels open only to draughtsmen. I am glad to announce 
that a considerable number of drawings have been received in response to 
this invitation. One of our first duties will be to select the three architects 
who, with two others chosen by the promoters, are to form the expert 
jury to make the awards. I am gratified to note the interest which the 
draughtsmen have shown in this matter, and should be glad if the success 
should be such as to encourage future repetition of like measures to stimu- 
late their self-improvement. The decision should be made as early as 
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possible, so that all the authors’ names may be displayed on their designs 
in order to give each one the benefit of the exhibition of his work. 

Our constitution and by-laws will require amendment in several partic- 
ulars. The qualifications for honorary membership should be stated and 
the procedure with cases of discipline as where a member may require admo- 
nition, suspension or expulsion. Section 6 of the constitution requires the 
vice-president of the association of the state in which the meeting of this 
association shall be held to preside in the absence of our president. This 
is ambiguous, the uncertainty being whether such vacancy shall be filled 
by a vice-president of a state association. It is also not stated what shall 
be the procedure when such vice-president happens to be absent. It may 
be well to add to our list of officers a secretary for foreign correspondence, 
so that we may establish relationships with other and foreign architectural 
associations. 

There are several such in our own country and many in England and 
in Europe, and a mutual interchange of proceedings, documents, etc., 
could not fail to be useful. There has been some expression in favor of 
increasing the annual dues of this association, which are very light, and in 
my opinion wisely so. The most of our members have, besides, dues to 
their respective state associations, and I fear any considerable increase at 
this time in our own charges would be thought burdensome by some if not 
many. The necessary expenses of the general association are very light, 
thus far there has been no occasion for any large amount of revenue, and 
I hope our administration may continue on the same economical plan. At 
the same time the duties of our secretary are already arduous and are likely 
to multiply with our increased growth. As early as possible there should 
be due provision for his compensation. The western association has been 
duly incorporated under the laws of the state of Illinois. A seal should be 
provided ; also a suitable form for an official letter-head and official envel 
ope. It may be well to advise the fellows of this association to adopt the 
custom of printing the initials F. W. A. A. after their names in all business 
announcements. ‘This will make our public familiar with these initials, 
just as the British public has become familiar with the initials F. R. I. B. A. 
It will advertise the western association in a desirable way, and it will be 
a necessary preliminary in the work of impressing upon the public mind 
the fact that there is a distinction among architects. ‘The right to use these 
initials after one’s name is an evidence that his qualifications have been 
approved by our examining officers, and it is therefore a guarantee in a 
measure to owners of his ability. This will be a valuable service to 
owners, and it will speedily convince architects of the business importance 
to themselves of membership in the western association. It will also power- 
fully stimulate to self-improvement those who are conscious that their 
qualifications would not suffice for their administration to our membership. 
Our conditions for admission are now very broad, as was unavoidable at 
the start, but there are serious objections to allowing them to remain so 
any longer than may be absolutely necessary. It may perhaps be well at 
this convention to appoint a committee to investigate this subject and 
prepare for submission at our meeting a year hence, a plan for raising cur 
standard of professional requirements for membership. In this regard we 
shall have the benfit of the example of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and of the Societe Centrale of Paris, where all admissions are based 
upon a searching examination. Architects can render the community no 
better service than by thus giving them a standard of selection and ena- 
bling them, if they will, to discriminate between those who are thoroughly 
qualified and pretentious charlatans. 

Some systematic plan should now be devised for extending our mem- 
bership through all the territory which we call our own, by organizing 
state association and local chapters. ‘This cannot be left to chance nor to 
our already over-burdened officers; there should be, in my opinion, a live 
committee of wide-awake men, charged with this special duty alone. 
Thus we should be able, within another year, to more than double the 
state associations connected with us, and to double our membership as well. 

It is also necessary to devise a plan for keeping the central organization 
constantly in support with the state societies. A body which meets but 
once a year and which has no active dealings with its members except at 
annual conventions, cannot thrive as it should and cannot retain that con- 
stant and lively interest among them which is indispensable to its best 
usefulness. 

A committee of jurisprudence to which all members could refer dis- 
putes on which competent expert advice was desired, and a mutual defence 
fund for the benefit of architects compelled to assert their claims by litiga- 
tion, are suggested for this purpose. Probably it would be advisable to 
have a committee on the relations between the western association and its 
subordinates, which, after investigating the practice of foreign societies, 
could report a practicable plan at our next meeting. 

If this association enters into correspondence with other societies, there 
will naturally result an interchange of documents, proceedings, etc., for the 
preservation of which we shall require some fixed headquarters with suit- 
able archives. This will involve an expense for which a slight increase in 
our annual dues may be necessary. 

The adoption of a uniform style of contract between architect and 
client, and between owner and contractor, also, of a uniform printed speci- 
fication for all matters which are generally alike in specifications, would be 
desirable for many reasons, if practicable. There are several forms of such 
contracts and specifications now printed. A committee might examine 
them and report, perhaps during this meeting. 

While it is well understood by ourselves that no reputable architect will 
accept compensation in any form from contractors or material men, or 
from any other person than the owner who employs them, the existence of 
such a practice is sometimes charged, and offers of such commissions are 
often made to architects. A printed circular letter stating briefly the views 
of the profession on this subject with the reasons therefor, to be addressed 
over the signatures of our president and secretary, to all parties making 
such charges or offers, at the request of any member, might be advisable. 
It seems important that the profession should place itself on record on this 
point in the plainest and most public manner possible. For myself and 


the association, I return thanks to the secretary, treasurer, directors and 
committee. 





This address is already too long to allow any detailed reference to the 
papers which are to be read to this convention. No doubt they will be 
full of valuable suggestions, and it is to be hoped that wise and prompt 
action may follow wherever practical. 

In conclusion, I beg to remark upon the false impression which is 
widely prevalent that the sole or chief service of architects is to put orna- 
mental fronts, to add the ‘architectural features,’ as people often say, and 
that they give but minor attentidn, or none at all, to the unzsthetic details 
of mixing limes and cements, of building plain brick and stone walls and 
other necessary but common work. This is a most harmful mistake. The 
first aim of a good architect is to make a better plan than anyone else and 
then to put up a better house in every respect, in strength, comfort, dura- 
bility and economy as well as beauty. The architect is literally the master 
builder, and while for obvious reasons it is considered important in these 
days that the contractor shall be distinct from the professional architect, it 
is still the very first and most indispensable requisite of the latter that he 
shall be a master builder, master of all the intricate science and practice of 
building in all its branches, masonry, carpentry, plumbing, drainage, ven- 
tilation and everything else. It is poor consolation to an owner and slight 
credit to an archirect that a front be strictly classic, or gothic, or modeled 
after the Alhambra if there is water in the cellar or the roof leaks, if the 
halls are dark, the rooms inconvenient, the ventilation bad and the plumb- 
ing fragrant. The artistic side of our calling is so fascinating to many that 
it presents an almost irresistable temptation to give it the precedence over 
the more prosaic details of planning and excellent construction. This ten- 
dency must be recognized and guarded against with diligent care. We 
must make it our aim to convince clients by our practice that when they 
employ a competent architect they will insure not only an attractive, well- 
proportioned and tasteful exterior, which shall be a permanent delight and 
credit to them, but also a perfect plan for convenience, health and comfort, 
and a first-class job throughout in whatever relates to excellence of mater- 
ials and skilled workmanship, and all provided with the utmost economy 
of expenditure. In the management of work, in extravagances cut off and 
in oversights corrected, many an architect has saved an owner far more 
than the entire amount of his commissions, so that it has not only paid to 
employ the architect, but the owner has made money by his prudence. Let 
us all make it our first concern thus to serve our clients in a material way 
and then to add all the esthetic adornment possible within the limits of 
fitness and cost. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by the secretary, Mr. Henry 
Lord Gay. 

In his address the president referred to the necessity of a seal, when a 
member arose and said one had already been provided. 
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SEAL OF THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


D. H. Burnham: The Board of Directors have instructed me to move 
in their behalf, that the chairman make an appointment of three members 
for a jury on mantel competitions, but, as I understood, to do it privately, 
and the names shall not be made a matter of record here, which the 
Board thinks it would be better not to make a part of the regular business. 

The President: If there is no objection that will be the arrangement. 

The secretary’s report, consisting of the minutes of the convention of 
1884 was then read by Secretary Henry Lord Gay. 

The President: If there is no objection we will consider the secre- 
tary’s report adopted. 

The treasurer’s report, by D. Adler, treasurer, was read as follows : 

Gentlemen of the Convention,—The treasurer has received during the 
past year dues amounting to $355, and has expended upon vouchers, 
which are presented herewith, $180.87, leaving a balance in the treasury 
of $184.13. (Applause.) 

The President: We will consider the treasurer’s report adopted if 
there is no objection. 

The report of Board of Directors was read as follows : 


REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


CHICAGO, IIl., November 10, 1885. 


To the Western Association of Architects, Assembled in Convention, St. 

Louis, November 18, 1885: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—The Board of Directors have the 
honor to report: 

That it has obtained a charter under the state laws of Illinois, which is 
submitted herewith, together with the seal. 

That arrangements for this convention have been made, and the neces- 
sary expense of the year since our last meeting have been met, with an 
expenditure less than the income placed in the treasurer’s hands by you 
during the twelve months just closed. 

That the standing of applicants for membership has been investigated, 
and the gentlemen whose names are appended are recommended as 
eligible. 
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That one application has come from a lady architect; and you are 
hereby respectfully requested to instruct the board on the broad question 
of admitting women, before the board proceeds to ballot on her name. 

That it is evident that the proper conduct of business in this associa- 
tion will require an expenditure of more money than can be now raised 
by the dues as they stand, and an increase is therefore recommended. 

That the association is to be congratulated on its increasing member- 
ship and earnestness, the knowledge of which has already favorably affected 
our standing before the public and has helped us in our private practice. 

Finally, your Board of Directors returns its thanks to the members of 
this association who so cheerfully and readily have assisted them during the 
year; and it lays down its office with the hope that a forbearing spirit will 
prevail, and that individual interest will be merged in the general welfare in 
your deliberations about to follow, each member, first of all, endeavoring 
to act kindly and speak wisely. 

The following are the names of gentlemen found worthy of admittance 
to your honorable body: 

[Note.— These names will be found marked with a * in the full roll of member- 
ship, published elsewhere in these proceedings. ] 

Respectfully submitted, 
D. H. BuRNHAM, Chairman, 
W. L. PLAcK, 
SIDNEY SMITH, 
S. A. Treat; 
L. H. SULLIVAN, 
Board of Directors. 


The Secretary : It seems to us that in future years all the expenses of 
each convention should be met entirely by the association, and no burden 
placed upon the town in which we meet. The Board of Directors con- 
strues the By-Laws to mean that the dues of all members of this associa- 
tion, both charter and those that have come in are due now, that everything 
up to the end of this convention shall be considered as in this fiscal year. 
So that if their views are met by you, the board will respectfully request 
that every member shall pay his dues for this year, and doit before leaving 
the convention. One hundred and ten applications have been acted upon 
here. 

A Member: I move we proceed with the election. 

Mr. Adler: I move the adoption of the report of our Executive Com- 
mittee, and the election of all the gentlemen recommended for membership 
by the Executive Board. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Cochrane: Wouldn’t it be legal if the secretary cast the ballot ? 

A member: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cochrane: I move the secretary cast the ballot. 

The motion was seconded. 

The amended motion was carried. The report was adopted unani- 
mously, and the secretary cast the ballot. 

Mr. Ramsey: I move the Board of Directors continue their examina- 
tion into the qualifications of applicants, and report at the last session of 
this convention. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Ramsey: My only object in offering the resolution was to have it 
thoroughly understood that the Board of Directors are still in session. 
Now, I suppose it has been asked me half a dozen times, where or how is 
a man to become a member of this association? Where will I make my 
application? All that sort of thing. I simply wanted to bring it before 
the convention, so it would be thoroughly understood that the Board of 
Directors will consider anybody that will apply. 

The President: Well, we will consider that is the arrangement. 

The meeting adjourned to 2 P.M. 


FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The president called the meeting to order and said: There is a bit of 
unfinished business before we can proceed. All the members recommended 
by the directors for admission were voted in except one, and nothing was 
done on that subject. 

Mr. Burnham: That was with reference to a lady. 

The President: Now, I will ask if the committee are prepared to 
recommend that party in all respects except the fact that she is a lady ? 

Mr. Sullivan: Yes, sir. 

The President: What shall be done with this question ? 

Mr. Burnham, of the Board of Directors: May I say that what the 
board desires is to be instructed upon the principle of admitting women as 
members of this association. That is the thing. If this decision is given us 
to admit women, we will make the recommendation. We would like the 
decision, now, of the convention, as to whether it desires to admit women 
as members of the association. We want the By-Laws interpreted. 

A member: I would like to know what the opinion of the Board of 
Directors is. 

Mr. Burnham: We are all agreed; we are very much in favor of it. 

Mr. Cochrane: Then I would recommend that the secretary cast the 
ballot for the lady. 

A member: Is the lady practicing ? 

The President: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cochrane : ‘Let the secretary cast the ballot as he did for the others. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Sullivan: What we desired was a vote of instructions as to the 
admission of women as a general thing. 

A member: It seems to me that if you carry the motion as made by 
Mr. Cochrane, that it will suggest a precedent for future consideration. If 
the lady is practicing architecture, and is in good standing, there is no rea- 
son why she should not be one of us. 

The President: The motion is made and seconded that this lady appli- 
cant be admitted to membership. All in favor of this will say aye. 

Motion was adopted. 

The President: Mrs. Louisa Bethune is the applicant. Her husband 
was an applicant, but withdrew. She has done work by herself, and been 
very successful. She is unanimously elected a member, 


A member: In compliance with the request of many members the 
Board of Directors has today decided that the banquet shall be held on 
Thursday evening, instead of Friday evening, as before announced. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The President: We will listen to the Committee on Competition. 

Report of Committee on Competition was then read as follows: 


COMPETITION COMMITTEE REPORT. 


To the Western Association of Architects, assembled in convention at St. Louis, 

November 19, 1885: 

Your Committee on Competition has the honor to report, viz.: That in the 
prosecution of its labors, it has diligently examined everything accessible which has been 
published onthe subject for nearly twenty years. It has had frequent meetings and many 
consultations with architects and others ; and has exhausted all means within its reach 
to make this report thorough, comprehensive and exact. 

Though at first it was thought best to introduce a detailed review of the work into 
the report, upon mature consideration it was deemed unnecessary, because such a course 
would dilute without adding clearness, and because we found no points not already 
familiar to every one of you. 

Your committee is profoundly convinced that in itself and its far reaching con- 
sequences, the subject of architectural competitions is today the most serious question 
which confronts the profession, and that its diligent consideration should take precedence 
of everything else at our conventions, until a fairly satisfactory solution be reached. While 
the practice remains uncontrolled, your committee believe that little material progress 
can be made in the charter objects of this association, viz. : 

** To unite in fellowship the architects of the United States, to combine their efforts 
to produce artistic, scientific and practical efficiency in the profession, and to cultivate 
the study of kindred arts.” . 

Were it not for competitions as they have been conducted, there is no reason to doubt, 
that architects would be easily united in mutual efforts for advancement of themselves and 
the public. 

Your committee would say, if it could, that competition can be abolished, but the 
facts are against such a conclusion, and before looking far into the subject this thing 
became most evident, that in spite of the advice, éntreaty and reiterated warnings of all 
prominent officials of the architectural associations, which are too numerous and lengthy 
to lay before you and which are simply repetitions of the same sad theme— inspite of 
confessions of architects generally, that competition, so-called, is full of evil; still 
it flourishes, and your committee is convinced that it cannot be abolished. 

It is a practice which has for ages been more or less in vogue, and has, of late, been 
a steadily spreading custom, so that now scarcely a notable building comes into profes- 
sional hands, the architects of which are not chosen in this way. 

While we are all agreed that this custom is fraught with many evils and is pregnant 
with danger both to the architects and their clients, still some of these evils are inherent 
in the very nature of competition, while many more are not and may disappear in 
proportion as the method of conducting them is more closely determined by consider- 
ations of common sense and fair play. 

3ut with all these evils, both inherent and unnecessary, competition is a fixed fact of 
our unwritten policy, and we may as well recognize it /rankly and at once. ; 

This premise has the deepest significance for our fortunes and fame, because it means 
that the largest and costliest buildings, especially those of a public character, which are 
ornamental in a greater degree than others, are most sure to be thus portioned out 
among the architects. . 

There is no one of us who does not hope as much for honorable fame in his profession 
as for the emolument arising from its practice, and in these large buildings lie the oppor- 
tunities. Since, therefore, we cannot stop competitions, how are we to curb them, 
to insure a fair, open and even field for talent and character in these, the greatest 
chances in our lives. 

If we are ambitious for ourselves and the times we live in, we can no longer, 
as honorable men, supinely give up and weakly abstain, thus relegating the greatest 
works to the foul hands of that professional harpy, the competition architect. : 

It is plain, that in taking up this matter, this association must drop the passive 
attitude and must go into action, and as we cannot prevent competition, we must 
determine here and now to rule it, with the one view of insuring to ourselves honesty of 
purpose, intelligence of criticism and fair decisions, promptly rendered by those having 
them in charge. 7 ; 

Though your committee knows that it would be worse than tedious to detail here all 
it has collected in competitions, it does feel that for the sake of getting the subject well 
before you, every complaint we have found should be briefly stated, in order that you 
may judge whether the suggested cure covers all the cases. _ 

After sifting out all repetitions, the following points remain : 

1. I was beaten by showy drawings. 

2. A mean design was chosen through intrigue. 

3. A poor design was selected through favoritism. 

4. My design was premiated, but the committee would not pay me the regular com- 
mission, 

5. The jury, though honest, was incapable. 

6. The jury, though intelligent, was not honest. — 

7. The jury did not call for drawings in good faith. 

8. My competitors showed bad faith. ; , 

9. The committee requested competition only to obtain a design for a favorite to 
carry out, ; 

10. ‘The committee required guarantees that were unreasonable, after my design was 
premiated. ’ : 

11. The committee refused to employ me after premiating my design. __ 

12. ‘Lhe committee ‘ cribbed’ from my design, though it was rejected in the com- 
petition, : : 

13. The committee accepted a design from a competitor whose drawings were not 
made as required. 

14. The committee accepted a design that could not be executed for the sum named 
in its prospectus. 

15. My competitors violated the code. 

a. By sending more drawings. 
3y drawing to a different scale. 

c. By using different colors on drawings. 

d. By filling the description with sketches. : : 

e. By having a number of drawings in another room for the committee to 
look at. 

Js. By not delivering the drawings in time. é 

g. By notsending in their drawings until after ours were in, and had been seen 
by our competitors. ‘ 

h. By personally lobbying with the committee. 

z. By running down their competitors. 

7 By putting in alternative drawings. ’ 

k. By sending in a second set of drawings after he had seen mine. 

2. By under-bidding on commissions. : 

m. By being both on the committee and among the competitors. 

16. The committee did not give every one the same explanations and data. 

17. The committee said one thing in private, and another in the printed agreement 
with the competitors. 

18. The competition was too large, and not enough chance fora busy man. 

19. The committee would not pay any competitors except the premiated architect. 

20. Why did not the committee invite a few and pay them, and let the rest go in at 
their own expense, if anxious to compete any way ? 

21. The committee would not employ competent experts. : 

22. The committee would not give time enough to prepare adequate drawings. 

23 The committee allowed too much time, thus putting the premium on very elabo- 
rate drawings, and necessarily increasing the cost to the competitors. 

24. The committee desired too many and unnecessary drawings. we é 

25. A competitor won by his gorgeous frames and drawings, and the bindings of his 
written descriptions. ; : y ; 

26. The committee would not let me see my competitor’s designs, in order to judge 
whether they were in accordance with the requirements or not. ; 

27. The committee would not throw off the extra drawings that were not according 
to the requirements. 

28. The committee would not decide at the time agreed. __ . 

29. The committee threw out all designs in the competition, saying that none of 
them were elected, and then refused to award the prize, 
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30. The committee chose an architect totally incompetent to carry out his design. 

31. The committee let one of the competitors act as adviser. 

32. The committee did not send back my design. 

33. I would not go into competition unless the clerk had the power to examine the 
drawings, and throw out everything not in accordance with the requirements, and unless 
the committee would agree not to look at any others until after the decision was made. 

34. After being elected architect, I found that the committee had not the power 
to act. 

35. The committee elected me, but afterwards threw out my design because it was 
judged it would exceed in costs the sum named by them. 

I did not object to this, but I did to their doing it without giving me a chance to go 
into the matter with them, and show whether they or I were right as to the total figures. 

In other words, gentlemen, we have, as a class, been very successful in diagnosis of 
the diseases which attack competitions, and make it unhealthy, but your committee has 
been able to find only two classes of suggested cure, proposed in any of the journals 
examined, 

The first class summarizes thus: That competitions are bad at any rate, and 
therefore every architect ought to avoid them, and this has been repeated ad nauseum. 

The other class calls for us to obtain an agreement from all reputable architects not 
to compete except under a recognized code. 

The last method is the one now being put into operation by the leading architects of 
England, but time enough has not elapsed to afford any evidence of its value. Nor does 
your committee believe in it, as it has been tried so many times only to fail. _ Either of 
these methods, all alone by itself would do, if in the first case every member of the 
profession would stay out of competitions, or if in the second every one would adhere 
faithfully toa promise not to compete except under a code. But we know that only a 
small number will stay out, and equally well are we aware that none but very reputable 
architects can be long held toa merely informal promise, so by adopting either of the 
above courses, we only try what has been always a failure in the past. 

Your committee is, therefore, of the opinion, that although a written restrictive 
agreement in regard to the code might have some temporary effect, still this only reaches 
ourselves and our own views as a body, but fails to strike directly at the party who 
governs the whole scheme and who must be reached. 

In short, gentlemen, the architect as an individual, and architectural associations 
as a whole, have faithfully tried every method founded on governing the designer himself, 
and have failed. 

Now let us try to govern the action of the seducer, who charms away the unwary 
brother, though he knows the course leads to disaster and though he is bound by sacred 
promises to his fellow to abstain 

Let us forsake these useless attempts, and confront the building committeeman. If 
we can tame him, we are safe. He is our final court of appeal, our Cesar, and to him 
must we iook for justice. 

Your committee, therefore, in order to reach him recommends that this association 
at once adopt a set of rules for governing competitions, which rules shall form a code that 
shall be presented to and urged upon all building committees, when a written request is 
presented for such action by any member. 

We recommend that the president and secretary shall have the performance of this as 
part of their duties during the year they are elected for. The code can of course be 
improved and perfected as time goes on, 

Now what can we expect from this course? Hope says much, and so does our 
desire, but judgment dictates that so great a work must show only gradual movement at 
first, and that full success will not attend the labors of the first year, but you should as 
wise men determine whether itis worth while, by picturing to yourself the worst side or 
outcome, and here it is in the judgment of your committee. 

That in the first year we shall only obtain satisfaction in few instances. But, gentle- 
men, these would be of enormous value on the future practice of our prof<ssion. 

It is an axiom that the Anglo-Saxon is governed by precedents, and it therefore 
behooves us to establish such as will properly represent us in this most grave matter. 

Your committee has formulated a code to lay before you, and having done so request 
that you first vote on whether this method shall be tried, and afterward on the construc- 
tion and terms of the code itself, should the first vote pass. 

And in order that nothing be left untried, your committee recommends that in con- 
junction with this action a paper shall be drawn and signed by all the members here pres- 
ent, that as individuals they will abstain from and keep out of all competitions wherein 
the essential points of this code shall not have been adopted. 

It was suggested in committee that a circular letter to building committees be also 
prepared by you, to be used by the president and secretary of the association, which 
should state our reasons for adopting the code, and containing a proper request for fair 
consideration. 

It was, however, deemed better to leave this matter open, as no form suggested was 
sufficiently elastic to cover all contingencies. 

Your committee believes that every abuse known in the past has its indicated cure in 
some paragraph of the code; and while it may be defective as a whole, it effectually 
covers our rights as far as they are known up to the present time. 

Your committee suggests that only the essence of the code be adopted, and that in 
the vote permission be accorded to improve the diction and literary form of the docu- 
ment, where it is found to be needed. 

The code is written in letter form, to relieve it of the legal document appearance, 
which of itself might make the paper obnoxious to many who would otherwise adopt it, 
CODE. 

To be addressed by building committees to architects, 

MP icokinscsmbadescids » Architect. 

Dear Sir :—The............ Board has determined to erect a building for the follow- 
ing uses: 

The board has appointed the undersigned a building committee, with full power to 
select and contract with an architect. 

The building is to be located..... pao 

And must fulfill the following requirements, viz. : 

The cost of the completed structure (not including architect’s fees) must not 
CROSRE 500505 

The board is assured by the following well known building experts................ 
that the building can be completed for the above sum. 

The committee hereby invites you to form one of........architects to compete for 
the position of architect, under the following agreement : 

The committee has selected Mr............++.++.aS its juryman and you are invited 
to meet the competitors on.. ........ pe MUAY b cnsiosswsinsas'es to select your juryman 
At ccccccccccce eee 

Each design to consist of the following drawings............all of a uniform method 
of presentation and to a uniform scale. 

All drawings and descriptions must be in at noon on the.......... Gt ee 
188.. each set inclosed in a portfolio to be placed in the hands of Mr............-.... of 
ssvchceaeewe ....No. ........street, who has been appointed the custodian, and who 
shall immediately there and then open the portfolios in the presence of the competitors, 
no one else to be present, and he shall call out every drawing or description in which is 
noted anything not in strict accordance with the above restrictions. _No competitor to 
be allowed to put in any alternative or extra drawings, details or sketches. 

The committee agrees that the selection of the best design, which also shall carry with 
it the appointment of the designer, as architect of the building shall rest in an expert jury, 
consisting of three members, one of whom shall be selected by the competing architects, 
one by the building committee, and the third by the othertwo. The jurymen shall all be 
expert architects, and not of the town where the building is to be erected. The building 
committee agree to meet all expenses of this jury. 

The jury, publicly or privately, is not to look at any of the drawings for this building 
other than those that shall be delivered by the custodian, and which have been found to 
meet the exact requirements hereinbefore set forth, and to base its decision strictly on the 
merits of the designs so submitted. 

rhe committee agrees that the jury shall be left perfectly free, and that no preference 
or leaning of the committee, or any member of it, shall be conveyed to any juryman pub- 
licly or privately, directly or indirectly, till the decision of the jury has been reached and 
published. 

The committee further agrees, when the competition has been decided, to return 
each set of drawings except the one presented by the successful architect; and further 
that no part of any rejected design, that is original as to this competition, shall ever be 
used in the construction of the building, without the written consent of the designer 
thereof. 

A written description of the building may accompany each set of drawings, the same 
being presented in plain black and white, without any sketches interspersed; and these 
descriptions shall pass through the custodian’s hands as above provided for drawings, and 


shall be subject to rejection if the requirements are exceeded; and no other writings or 
descriptions shall be considered by the jury in forming a judgment. . 

Before any design is finally premiated, the cost of a building shown by it shall be 
determined by an assessor, who shall be under oath, and who must be satisfactory to a 
majority of the competitors and the committee. 

Should the assessor claim that a building cannot be erected according to any given 
design for the sum mentioned, the designer thereof shall be heard by the jury before throwing 
him out of competition on this account. Should the jury then determine that the assessor 
is right, they must throw out the désign which is so shown to be too costly, and proceed 
to premiate the design of another one of the architects in the competition. Cost of 
assessor and his expenses to be paid by the building committee. 

The jury shall not allow any personal conferences with any competitor, either in 
public or in private, other than those proper consultations to be held between the jury as 
a whole and the individual competitor, for the purpose of receiving necessary explana- 
tions in regard to the design. 

The jury shall positively premiate one of the designs hereby called for in this compe- 
tition and this judgment shall be final and conclusive, the committee reserving the right 
to afterwards alter or change the one chosen, if desired, but this last clause is not to be 
construed as revoking what has been said above as to the cost of building from the design 
when submitted to the jury. 

The committee agrees that the premiating of a design by the jury shall carry 
with it the appointment of its maker as architect of the building, with the regular com- 
pensation as allowed by the schedule of charges, adopted by the Western Association of 
Architects. 

The decision of the jury shall be published on or before the ...... day of ....... 

Should any competitor seek any further information than that above stated, the 
committee must send the answers to him and all others alike, in order to keep each com- 
petitor on exactly the same basis as the rest throughout the competition, 

1 who may come into the competition shall be subject to the same rules as 
above. 

No competitor shall serve on the jury in any capacity whatever, or be allowed to 
give any advice in any matter relating to this competition. 

Should the work not proceed within one year trom date of the selection of the design, 
the premiated architect shall then be paid for what he has already done up to that date, 
according to the schedule of charges adopted by the Western Association of Architects, his 
design in competition being ranked as full preliminary sketches. Whenever the work 
shall proceed thereafter the premiated architect shall stili be the architect, having full 
charge as above mentioned. 

Very respectfully submitted. 
D. H. Burnuam, Chairman, 
C. E. ILustey, 
OHN W. Root, 
ILLIAM HOovasirD, 
Gro, WirTH. 

Note.—Mr. Illsley does not concur in statement that competition has always 

existed, and is ineradicable. 


The President: The next thing in order is the report of the Committee 
on Legislation. Is Mr. Adler present ? 

Mr. Burnham: I think it greatly to our advantage if that report were 
printed tonight and circulated. 

Mr. McLean: It is in the hands of the printer now, and by four 
o’clock there will be three hundred struck off for the use of the con- 
vention. 

The President: That suggests to me to say that the points in the presi- 
dent’s address, the various actions which are recommended, I think, will 
all be found in the Afssourt Republican tomorrow morning. They pro- 
pose to print it verbatim. We will now listen to the report on legislation 
if the committee is present. If that committee is not present, we have a 
few notices to read, and I will have them read now if there is no objec- 
tion. 

The secretary read the following communications : 

President of the Western Association of Architects : 

DEAR S1r,—On behalf of the management, I have the honor to invite the members ot 
your association to visit the public library, and to make use of the privileges of the library 
and sitting-room during your stay here. Very truly yours, 

RICHARD SPAEMER, Acting Librarian. 


The Board of Directors of the Western Association of Architects : 


GENTLEMEN,—We would be pleased to have the members of the convention visit our 
works at Carlinsville, Illinois, next Saturday, believing that they will see much to interest 
them, and repay them for their trip. It will take but three hours. A special train has 
been provided for your use, which will leave the Union depot Saturday morning at ten 
o’clock, and return to the same place at one o’clock. 


Very respectfully, Sr. Louis Pressep Brick Co. 


From Hydraulic Pressed Brick Co. : 

Please advise us as soon as possible when the convention desires to visit our works, 
and how many we shall provide for. 

Mr. Burnham: I move that the matter be left open for the decision of 
the members privately. These are from furnishers of materials, and the 
Board of Directors have thought that matter over, and would prefer that 
nothing connected with materials shall be made a matter of record here, 
and that those who desire to avail themselves of these invitations shall do 
so privately, and give in their names, and determine among themselves 
when they will go. That is, as a convention, the board have instructed 
me to say that they would advise it shall not be done. 

The President: Is that put as a motion? 

Mr. Burnham: No, sir. 

The President: Well, the suggestion will be the rule unless there is an 
objection to it. This visiting the works is understood by us to include 
excursions to parks, etc. The understanding will be that those who wish 
to go will notify the president, and they must decide when they will go. 


The following letter was read : 


g12 GARRISON AVENUE, St. Louis, Mo., November 14, 1885. 
C. E. llsley, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. : 

Dear S1r,—I have your kind letter of the 13th. Will be most happy to meet the 
annual convention at the banquet, but I am frightened at the idea of a speech. Can’t 
you put it as a response to a personal compliment or to say something to some national 
toast, so that the gentlemen present will not expect anything more than an impromptu 
talk—something suggested by the occasion, and not a regular speech. 

Holding your association in special honor, I am truthfully yours, 

W. T. SHERMAN. 

The President: There is one notice here which I think will hardly 
need to be read, but I will explain it. We have a communication 
addressed to us by the president of the Master Painters’ Association, asking 
for some action in regard to the figuring of glass on plans. I don’t think 
it necessary to read it, but will propose instead that you have a committee 
to whom it can be referred to report thereon. 

A member : I move this communication be referred to the incoming 
Board of Directors. 

Motion seconded. 

The President: It is moved and seconded that this communication 
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from the Master Painters be referred to the incoming Board of Directors, 
with instructions to act with discretion. All in favor will say aye. 

The motion was adopted. 

The President: It will remain in the secretary’s hands until that board 
is elected. I infer the Committee on Legislation is not here. We will have 
to take up the next order of business, which is the subject of amendments 
to the Constitution. 

Mr. Sullivan: Several amendments to the Constitution were discussed 
in our Board of Directors. We found in looking over our Constitution 
and By-Laws, that they were in many respects obscure and vague in mean- 
ing, particularly so in the matter relating to architects. The Constitution 
does not define what an architect is. Many applications come to this 
board stating the business of the applicants in different ways—architect, 
contractor, builder, contractor and builder, and in other forms, and the 
board have acted according to the best of their judgment in handling these 
applications. Therefore, for the purpose of making the term more easy 
to be understood in that particular, I would submit the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution : 


Amendment 1. The status of an architect is hereby defined as fol- 
lows, to-wit: An architect is a professional man whose sole ostensible 
occupation consists in supplying all data preliminary to the material, con- 
struction and completion of buildings, in exercising administrative control 
over the operations of contractors, supplying material and labor incidental 
to the construction and completion of builaings, and in officiating as custo- 
dian and arbitrator of contracts, stipulating terms of obligations and fulfill- 
ment between proprietor and contractor. 


The President: This is offered as an amendment to the Constitution. 


Mr. Sullivan: I will say the necessity for this has been suggested by 
section 4 which reads: “Any architect practicing his profession in the 
United States may become a fellow of this association. All members in 
good standing in any state association organized under the laws of that 
state; also, all members of the American Institute of Architects who shall 
become subject to the Constitution of the Western Association, are by virtue 
of such membership fellows of this association.” 

The President: I think the necessity is obvious? Are you ready for 
the question ? I will ask Mr. Sullivan to kindly read that amendment once 
more, that we are going to vote on. 

Mr. Sullivan: The object of the amendment being to define the status 
of an architect—what an architect is. It is intended that this amendment 
to the Constitution shall be practicably a pronunciamento to the public as 
to what we understand an architect to be. The status of an architect is 
hereby defined to be as follows: (Proposed amendment reread.) 

The President: Is that understood to exclude the survey of the lot ? 

Mr. Sullivan: Not necessarily. We thought we would not attempt to 
go into details. 

Mr. Taylor: I have sometimes had that question asked me as to 
whether it included the work of a superintendent or simply meant the office 
work, and I have told them if it was spoken of simply as an architect, it 
only covered the office work; that a superintendent was a separate thing ; 
that is, if it was simply spoken of as architect, we were not expected to 
superintend ; but it seems to me that does not quite define it. 

Mr. Sullivan: I think that is a very dangerous doctrine to promulgate 
before the public, very dangerous. In the adoption of a definition of this 
kind we must look to the future. I don’t think it is the ambition of any 
architect in this association to be a draughtsman only. I think if his ser- 
vices do not include something higher than merely drawing lines on paper, 
there is very little use in forming an organization. 

Mr. Burnham: I would like to call the attention of the members 
present to the sense of the resolution passed by us last year on the status of 
architects and the government of their professional conduct, which was to 
the general effect—it was the unanimous verdict that the architect of the 
building or the designer should also be the superintendent, and we recog- 
nized that possibly under certain circumstances he would not be superin- 
tendent only as a remote contingency, which might in rare cases arise, and 
provided for it only as cne arising under rare cases. It was assumed unani- 
mously that it was desirable the architect should be the superintendent. 

Mr. Furber: As I take it, that amendment is an amendment to 
section 4. 

The President: That section says all members in good standing in any 
state association are also members of this. All members of the American 
Institute are by virtue of such membership fellows of this association. 

A member: Mr. Chairman, I call for the rereading of the amendment 
as proposed by Mr. Sullivan. 

The President: It will be read as soon as members are seated. 

Mr. Bulkley: Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire, in order to make 
this plain, if this amendment would not precede section 4. 

Mr. Sullivan: This amendment follows the Constitution as it now 
stands. It is an amendment to follow the Constitution as originally 
adopted, as it stands today. It is a separate article. One thing we had in 
view is that it may be valuable in courts, as the courts may take the view 
of us, which we officially announce. (The amendment was again read.) 

Mr. Randolph: It seems to me that the language has perhaps not been 
studied as well as it should be. Unless I misapprehended it, it says his 
‘*sole occupation.” 

Mr. Sullivan: I say his sole ostensible occupation, and a man’s 
ostensible occupation is that by which he ostensibly makes his livelihood. 

A member: But suppose my friend, Mr. Sullivan, was president of a 
bank. 

Mr. Root: That is too violent a supposition. (Laughter.) 

A member: How are we to get over this question? It says it shall 
be a man. 

Mr. Sullivan: I will accept any amendment. I will change it. The 
amendment now reads ‘‘ person ”’ substituted for the word “man.” I will 
present that as an original. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. Sullivan: The directors have seen the necessity of some amend- 
ment to the Constitution dealing with those who are delinquent in the 


matter of dues. Necessity for action has not arisen, but it may in the 
future. There is nothing in our Constitution providing for it, nor is there 
any clause in our Constitution giving the directors of this body any power 
to deal with those who have taken a course in their private practice detri- 
mental to the interests of this association; and with that in view, I will 
present amendment 2 to the Constitution, reading as follows : 

Resolved, Should any member fail for one year to pay his dues, the Board of 
Directors may at its discretion drop his name from the roll. Should charges of miscon- 
duct be preferred against any member, it must be done in writing, and be signed by the 
person making such charge ; whereupon the Board of Directors at its next meeting must 
take the matter up, and the said board may at its discretion drop the name from the roll, 
and the decision of the Board shall be final and absolute. 

Mr. Randolph seconded the resolution. 

A member: I would like to hear that read again. 

The amendment was again read. 

A member: I would like to add there that the party against whom 
charges are made shall be notified so he may be heard in his defense before 
the Board of Directors. 

The President: Do you offer that as an amendment ? 

The member: Yes, sir. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President: That will be put in writing so it will be correctly 
recorded, and is already accepted by the party proposing this action, so it 
will be a part of the motion when put. The only question I have to ask 
is this: would it be desirable that the party making those charges in the 
first place to the Board of Directors should do it under oath ? 

There being no response to this question put by the President, the 
motion was then put and adopted. 

Mr. Sullivan: In connection with the-duties of the Board of Directors, 
I would say that those who have lived at a distance from Chicago have felt 
that the traveling expenses were somewhat unjust to them. The members 
of the Board of Directors living at a distance from Chicago feel that the 
traveling expenses necessary for attendance upon meetings are an unjust 
burden; therefore I would suggest as an amendment to the By-Laws in the 
form of an additional article or clause, that the traveling expenses of direc- 
tors—the actual traveling expenses of the directors who attend regular 
meetings of the board be defrayed out of the funds in the hands of the 
treasurer, and the standing committees also, 

The President: Have you heard the question that the traveling ex- 
penses of the members of the directory and standing committees to stated 
meetings shall be defrayed out of the treasury of this association? That 
is understood to mean hotel fare as well. 

Mr. Sullivan: That is understood to mean actual transportation 
expenses. 

The President: Not hotel fares ? 

Mr. Sullivan: No, sir. 

A member: I understood it to mean necessary expenses from home. 

Mr. Sullivan. Very good, as you please, the association is rich. 

The President: We want to have it in such a shape that there can be 
no dispute about it. Shall we put it transportation and hotel expenses ? 

A member: Necessary expenses. 

A member: Are there any regular stated number of meetings of the 
committee in a year? 

Mr. Sullivan: No,sir; they are called by the chairman. I should 
prefer to have it remain in this form. 

A member: Make it traveling and ordinary hotel expenses. That 
would exclude champagne and cigars. 

The President: Will Mr. Sullivan please state the matter as he pro- 
poses it now, just in this particular item only, which expenses are to be 
included. 

Mr. Sullivan: AsI originally proposed it, or as you wish it now ? 

The President: As Mr. Sullivan now proposes it. 

Mr. Sullivan: I proposed it originally as actual traveling expenses. 

A member: I second the motion. A man has to live any way, and it 
will cost him something to live wherever he is. 

A member: I understand, Mr. Chairman, the actual railroad fare 
includes one berth and not a section. 

Mr. Sullivan: And if he travels on a pass he must reimburse the 
association. (Laughter.) 

A member: It seems to me that the statement there is a little ambigu- 
ous. Now, I usually state in my contracts that my actual traveling 
expenses are to be paid when traveling on business for my clients, in that 
I always include hotel bills, no champagne or cigars, but my actual hotel 
bills and actual transportation expenses, including sleeping-car expenses 
and the fee to the porter. One gentleman there remarked that a man must 
live, whether he is at home or away. I don’t know how it is with him; he 
may be a bachelor. 

Mr. Hackney: But it costs me just as much to run my home affairs when 
I am away from home as when I am there. I see no material difference; 
and it would be so much money out of my pocket if 1 were on that board, 
I move you, Mr. President, that the actual expenses include a reasonable 
hotel bill. You may put it $2.50 or $3 a day, if you do not wish them to 
put up at the Grand Pacific, the Palmer or the Southern. 

The President: Is that put asan amendment ? 

Mr. Sullivan : I will embody any amendment in the original. 

Mr. Hackney: These committeemen and the Board of Directors travel 
for our benefit, and I, for one, would be willing to increase our yearly pay- 
ment sufficiently to cover their actual traveling expenses and their actual 
hotel bills. 

The President: Mr. Sullivan will embody in his motion a statement 
that the expenses include hotel bills. 

Mr. Sullivan: Very well, in that form. 

The motion was put, as amended, and carried. 

Mr. Hackney: If it is in order, if there is any question in regard to 
the expenses of the Board of Directors during the past year, I move the 
directors for this past year be reimbursed. 

Mr. Sullivan: The Board of Directors have assumed that responsibility, 
and that has already gone into the expenses. 

Mr. Hackney: Do I understand you have paid the bills ? 
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Mr. Sullivan: Yes, sir; the Board of Directors have audited those 
bills. 

Mr. Hackney: Excuse me for taking up your time. 

Mr. Sullivan: It was a responsibility that we assumed with the belief 
we would be sustained by the convention. Now, we come to a matter of 
considerable importance to this association. The Board of Directors 
believe that if this association wishes to perform its useful functions in the 
future, it must have a little more money to work with than it has had, not 
a great deal, but it ought to have some more. We have had to figure very 
closely and cut down our expenses to get along. We think it would be 
materially to the benefit of the association if the dues were raised some- 
what, and yet not be any serious demand upon the members. Therefore, 
I would propose an amendment to the By-Laws amendatory to Article 7, 
as it now stands: Al] fellows in this association shall pay an annual due 
of two dollars,” striking out the word two and substituting five, so it 
will read, “ All fellows in this association shall pay an annual due of five 
dollars.” 

Mr. Hamilton: To some of the members perhaps it will make some little 
hardship. For instance, for members of the State Association and of a local 
association, it makes the fees pretty high. For instance, take the Kansas 
City Society of Architects, our dues there are pretty high, fully as high as 
we want them, to make a successful society ; and here we have increased 
our membership a great deal. I don’t know but that the committees have 
considered that. I would make that as a substitute, that it be $3 instead 
of $5. 

Mr. Burnham: The expenses of a hall and all those things connected 
with it in any city will exceed probably $150 per annum. ‘Theexpenses of 
the secretary, treasurer and the Board of Directors for absolutely necessary 
work, cut it as fine as you will, will probably add another $150. That 
will be $300. Then the traveling expenses and the printing will bring it 
up to not less than $300 or $400 more probably. We feel that in case we 
hold a membership of two hundred say, and be able to collect from the 
two hundred the sum of $3, $600 in all would be too close. With $1,000 
we are sure. But we probably won’t get that much. ‘Take a membership 
of two hundred and the amount collected will vary. A great many will 
pay their dues, and a great many will not. And we figure we cannot 
count on more than about one hundred and fifty members safely right 
straight along at the present to pay dues. It is possible $3 would do 
it, but it would be very close work, and it may result, as it has here, in the 
place standing in and bearing a part of the expenses. I don’t think the 
association ever ought to ask that again. 

Mr. Root: I think there are two other reasons why we ought to raise 
the dues. Inthe first place I believe $5 is quite as easy to collect as $3, I 
am inclined to think more easily; I think they will remember the large 
amount better than the small one. They feel it is dangerous to send 
money in a letter, and they frequently forget the small amount, but as to 
the large amount they think it is of more importance and give it more con- 
sideration. ‘The Executive Committee should have at its disposal some 
slight surplus. I think when Mr. Adler reads his report on the legal status 
of the profession, we will find that the Executive Committee should have 
at its disposal a small fund for purely legal services. It is a contingency 
not yet expressed in terms, but still exists. So that it will not do for us to 
say only those expenses which are at present known, but after we have 
determined those, we must prepare for expenses which are not yet deter- 
mined, but which will inevitably arise. 

The motion to increase the dues from $2 to $5 was put by the president 
and carried. 

The President: I think the Committee on Legislation is now ready to 
report. If so, we will have that report. 

Mr. Adler: Before beginning the reading of this report, I would like 
to apologize to the convention for the delay in presenting it. Your com- 
mittee was informed this noon that Mr. A. J. Bloor, representing the 
American Institute of Architects, was in the city, charged with the mission 
from the Board of Directors of that body to confer with us regarding 
needed legislation with reference to the management of architectural mat- 
ters and their general government, and it was thought advisable that the 
committee should hear what Mr. Bloor, on behalf of his body, had to 
report. We didn’t get quite through with Mr. Bloor. We shall ask that 
we be granted permission to refer the reading of our report on that part of 
the work until tomorrow, when we shall have heard in full Mr. Bloor’s 


views and compare notes with him in all parts of interest to ourselves. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATUTORY REVISION.* 
To the Members of the Second Annual Convention of the Western Association of 

Architects: 

GENTLEMEN,— It is the purpose of this, the first report of your committee on building 
laws, to present the outlines of the policy to be pursued in dealing with the many 
demands made for legislation upon subjects connected directly or indirectly with the 
practice of our profession. 

This policy should be founded primarily upon a recognition of the identity of 
individual interests with those of our profession at large, and of the interdependence 
of the interests of our profession and those of the communities and people among whom 
we live. Nor should we lose sight of the fact, that the effects of ill-considered and 
hasty legislation are among the heaviest burdens to which the people of our country 
are compelled to submit. 

When future legislation upon each subject is controlled and shaped by those best 
qualified by their knowledge and experience of the subject, our statute books and the 
administration of our laws, will become the pride and glory, as they are now, in many 
respects, the shame of ourrepublic. When this time arrives, it will become the duty and 
the privilege of our professional associations to aid our legislators in formulating the 
statutes found necessary for the regulation of the interests of the house-planning, house- 
building and house-using part of our population. 

Ve call ourselves the Western Association of Architects, and it is our desire, by 
our corporate actions, toserve our fellow-citizens and ourselves. We wish our fellow- 
citizens to concede that we possess superior knowledge in our profession, and to submit 
to our guidance in all matters relating to their building interests. Ve call ourselves 
architects. By what right can we demand that our fellow-citizens acknowledge our 
right to the title, and grant that we possess that superior knowledge of building matters, 
which it implies. Is it not the case that while, probably, each of us is conscious of 
his qualification to call himself a member of our profession, that the public know us 
only as a body of business men, self-styled architects, who have, by their executed 
works, demonstrated at the risk of their clients, their greater or less justifications for 
assuming the title of architects. 

Here, then, is the keynote of the situation. Let our first and foremost action be 


* This report is complete as finally adopted. 


an intelligent and energetic effort to fix throughout the states of the great West the 
legal status of the architect. ‘ 

Today, we are the professional brethren of every one who may paint the word 
architect after his name on his sign or print it on his business card, unless the 
incompatibility of his qualifications and his self-assumed title, shall have become 
unmistakably demonstrated by the most flagrant professional failures and blunders. 

The injury to ourselves arising from this state of affairs, though great, is trifling, 
when compared with the constant menace to safety of life and limb, to health, and to 
finances, to which every one who is about to build or about to occupy a structure already 
built, is subjected from this cause. This matter cannot be left to the operation of the 
law of natural selection and survival of the fittest. While the fittest will undoubtedly 
survive, danger to occupants of buildings, and even to passers-by on the street, 
wil! lurk in the structures reared by the unfit, under the auspices of clients who have 
come to them in ignorance as to their unfitness, and, deceived by their title, or who 
have been lured by cupidity or a misplaced spirit of economy. 

The public have the right to demand from us protection against professional charla- 
tanism. This can be secured by a state regulation of the practice of architecture. Let 
no man be permitted to practice architecture without a license from a competent state tri- 
bunal, and let the condition of the granting of this license be that the applicant shall have 
successfully passed such examination as this tribunal may find expedient for determining 
his qualification for his professional work, or that in the case of persons already in the 
practice of architecture, their capability shall have been determined by the successful 
erection of buildings of such character as may seem to constitute a sufficient test. We 
submit herewith, the draft of a statute, the passage and enforcement of which by each 
of our Western States will protect the public, will add to the dignity of our profession, 
and give to our own association, and to our various state associations, a standing 
equal to that of the various legal and medical associations. 


A BILL TO BE PRESENTED TO THE LEGISLATURES OF THE DIFFERENT 
STATES FOR PASSAGE, 


Be it enacted by the people of the State of......... represented in General Assembly: 


1. That every person practicing the profession of architecture within the limits 
of this state shall have secured a license or diploma under the provisions of this act. 

2. The governor of this state shall within............from the passage of this act 
appoint a board of examiners, to be composed of five members, one of whom shall be a 
member of the faculty of the....................eand the others, who shall have been 
engaged in the honorable practice of architecture, at least ten years, and shall be so 
selected that as nearly as possible, the different sections of the state shall be represented. 
The term of office of the members of said board shall be for one, two, three, four and five 
years, respectively, and the successors of each member shall be for the term of five years 


respectively. 
3. Said board of examiners shall organize within three months from the passage ot 


this act, and shall procure a seal and books of record, in which all proceedings of said 
board shall be kept. Said records shall be kept in the archives of the secretary of state, 
and said board shall have the power to administer oaths, solicit and receive testimony 
on all matters relating to its duties. Said board shall hold its meetings at the state 
capitol at such times as it may select, and due notice shall be published of the time and 
place of all meetings of said board. 

Said board shall hold its meetings at the state capitol at such times as it may elect, 
and due notice shall be published of the time and place of all meetings of the board. 

4. Said board of examiners shall receive applications for diplomas or licenses, and 
act upon them as follows: First, the names of all who, at the time of the passage of this 
act are engaged in the practice of architecture and who may apply in writing to said 
board for license or diploma, are to be published in a newspaper, published at their 
respective places of residence, and if, at a meeting of said board, no objection is made to 
the granting of license or diploma to those'whose names have been so published, at least 
thirty days preceding the date of said meeting, said board shall issue to each of said per- 
sons a diploma or license to practice architecture within the limits of the state without 
subjecting them to any examination. But if objection is made by one or more of his 
former clients to the issue of a license or diploma to any applicant for the same, then said 
board shall give the parties a hearing. 

And if, in the judgment of the board, said charges made are substantial, and of such 
nature as to demonstrate the incapacity or unfitness of the candidate for the discharge ot 
the duties and responsibilities of an architect, no license or diploma shall be issued to 
him, but such applicant shall not be debarred from seeking for and receiving a license 
under the rules for examinations hercinafter provided. 

5. Said board shall examine all applicants for license or diploma who comply with 
the following conditions, viz.: (a) All who are engaged in the practice of architecture at 
the time of the passage of this act, even if they have been rejected under the provisions 
of the preceding section of this act. (b) Any graduate of a university, scientific, tech- 
nical college or training-school, and who shall have served for a term of four years after 
his graduation as pupil or apprentice of any architect in good standing. (c) Any 
builder who has served for a term of one year in the office of an architect of good 
standing. (d) Any one who has been for six years in the employ or under the tuition 
of an architect of good standing two years, of which period may also have been served 
in the employ of a builder in good standing. 

6. All examinations shall be made directly by said board, and shall extend over the 
entire field of the construction of buildings, with special reference to a test of the knowl- 
edge of the candidate of the strength of materials and of his ability to make practical 
application of such knowledge in the ordinary professional work of the architect, and 
should also seek to determine his knowledge of the laws of sanitation as applied to 
buildings. 

Said board shall also issue license or diploma to any one presenting a diploma 
from the Board of Examiners of Architects of any other state, without subjecting him 
to any examination. 

8. If any architect be accused of- gross carelessness or recklessness in the discharge 
of his duties, and after giving due hearing to the accused and his accusers, said board 
shall find him guilty of such offense, his license may be temporarily withdrawn or entirely 
revoked, as may seem proportionate to the gravity of the offense. 

9. The fee to be paid for a license or diploma shall be twenty-five dollars, where 
such diploma is granted without examination, and fifty dollars where it is granted in 
connection with an examination. ‘These fees are to be paid into the treasury of the 
state. 

10. The members of said board shall serve without compensation, but their actual 
expenses shall be paid out of the state treasury general fund. ‘They shall be empow- 
ered to employ a clerk and stenographer during their sessions at a salary of not more 
than... dollars per day while employed in the service of said board. 

11. Any person who shall be engaged in the planning or supervision of the erec- 
tion of buildings, shall be regarded as an architect under the provisions of this act, and 
shall be held to comply with the same, but nothing contained in this act shall prevent 
the students or employés of those lawfully practicing as architects under license from 
said board, from acting under instruction and supervision of their employers. 

12. Any person practicing architecture in this state without complying with the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be punished by a fine of not less than fifty and not more than 
five hundred dollars for each and every offense, to be paid into the state treasury, but 
the penalties of this act shall not apply until six months after the passage of this act. 

We recommend that each of our component state associations begin at as early 
a dateas practicable to urge upon the individual members of our state legislatures the 
importance of the passage of this act; and premising upon the probability of its 
successful adoption, we urge that we unite in an effort to make as high as_ possible 
the standard of qualifications of the architects as required by the statute. The more 
severe the test, the greater the honor, the greater the esteem in which we will be 
held, individually and collectively, by those whose building interests it is our desire 
to control. And while the law providing for this test of our qualifications will neither 
abolish the operations of the law of natural selection, nor prevent the rise and survival 
of the fittest, we will have the assurance that even the weakest of our professional 
associates will be worthy of our consideration, and the public will have the guaranty 
that even the less fit are possessed of some qualification for the work that may be 
intrusted to them. 

From this subject, so essential to the life of our organization, we wish to direct 
your attention to another, which though of less importance well deserves your attention. 

We refer to the relation of our national government to our national architecture. 
While it is unfortunately the case, that in almost every branch of the public service, 
the nation must submit to the exclusion of the best of its citizens, so that the great 
corporations and even the individual citizens are better served than the great government 
to which they owe existence and protection, it appears to us that this is particularly 
the case with our public architecture. The supervising architect of the Treasury 
Department, in whose charge are the design and the erection of those public buildings 
which bring home in a tangible form to the citizens of every part of this republic, 
the standing and dignity of their government, is a clerk without fixed tenure of office, 
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employed at a clerk’s salary and required to accomplish in his office an amount of 
work that is far beyond the capacity of a private office, the head of which earns more 
than ten times the salary of this official representative of the architecture of our 
national government. 

That there should be a change made in the management of this part of our 
national administration, is now recognized by all who have given the matter thought 
or attention. All are ready to unite in the desire that our nation should call to its aid 
in the designing and erection of our national buildings, the best architectural talent in the 
country, and this desire has found expression in the press and in the halls of congress. 
Asit is therefore probable that legislative action with reference to this matter will be taken 
at an early date, it becomes our duty to offer the nation through such legislators 
as can be reached by our collective or individual action the benefit accruing from our 
knowledge of and our interest in this subject. Your committee advises that the 
draft of the statute which accompanies this report be adopted by this convention, as 
the expression of its views and wishes, and that the members of our association be 
requested to urge its passage upon all members of our national congress within reach 
of their influence. They aiso advise that the convention consider whether or not it 
would be advisable to appoint a committee to go to Washington at the proper time, 
to urge the passage of this bill, or to assist in so shaping and amending any other 
bill that may have prospect of passing, that when passed it will serve the best interests 
of our profession and of the public. 


A BILLTO ESTABLISH THE OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF ARCHITECTURE, AND A BOARD 
OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS; AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America,in Congress assembled : 

Section1. That from and after the passage of this act, the supervising architect of 
the treasury department shall be known and designated as the commissioner of architect- 
ure, and his bureau is hereby established and confirmed as the bureau of architecture in 
the treasury department. . 

Sec. 2. That the secretary of the treasury, the postmaster-general, the attorney- 
general, the chief engineer of the army, and the commissioner of architecture shall con- 
stitute a board, which shall be known as the board of public buildings, and of which the 
first and last named shall be the president and secretary respectively. Said board shall 
have the administrative control of the erection, extension and repair of all buildings, 
whose construction and care are or shall be by law assigned to the treasury department. 
The board, a majority of whom shall constitute a quorum, shall have their first meeting 
in Washington City, within ten days after the passage of this act; they shall consider 
such business as may be brought before them, and adjourn to meet from time to time at 
the call of their president. 

Sec. 3. That the said commissioner of architecture shall have general charge, under 
the direction of said board, of the erection of all of said new public buildings, and of the 
alteration, extension and repair of all of said present buildings, to the extent authorized 
by law. He shall also have charge, under said direction, of the regulation and ornamen- 
tation of the grounds thereof and approaches thereto, and of the equipment of said build- 
ings with all necessary fixtures and furnishings, including heating, ventilating, lighting, 
plumbing and annunciatory appliances. 

Sec. 4. That said commissioner of architecture shall be appointed by the president 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate. He shall have been a professional 
architect in good standing for a period of at least ten years preceding the date of his 
appointment, and shali have had an extensive experience in the erection of important 
buildings. He shall hold his office during good behavior, unless sooner removed by the 
president for cause shown, and he shall have a salary of $6,000 per annum and his 
actual expenses when traveling on the business of his office. 

Sec. 5. That there shall be in said bureau, a deputy-commissioner of architecture, 
who shall receive an annual salary of $4,000, and who shall act as the deputy of said 
commissioner, and perform such other duties as the commissioner of architecture may 
direct. There shall be, also, in said bureau, the following clerks and employés : 
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to a modification of said plans, or the substitution of a different plan or design, and the 
appointment of its author as special architect, said commission shall be re-convened by its 
chairman, and hold its sessions until said action shall have been brought to a successful 
issue. The secretary of the treasury shall act as the chairman of said commission, and 
the commissioner of architecture as the secretary thereof; anda majority of its members 
shall constitute a quorum. Each of the said expert commissioners shall receive as 
compensation for his services, fifty dollars per diem and his actual traveling expenses 
while engaged upon the duties of the commission. 

Src. 1:. That the special architect for every building regarded as a special building, 
as hereinbefore provided, shall be selected from the architects of the United States by a 
public competition, in regard to the merit of the designs ai.d plans which may be severally 
offered by them for said building, as decided by the commission provided in 
the pr ceding section, and approved by said board. After the expert members of said 
commission shall have been appointed, and shall have signified their acceptance of the 
position in writing, the commission shall meet and prepare a circular defining the terms 
and conditions of the competition. Said circular shall be sent by mail to the several 
architects of the union in accordance with the published list of addresses thereof; and 
also beadvertised for three weeks in three daily newspapers of largest circulation in each 
of the principal cities of the Union, and in three of the most prominent architectural 
journals thereof; the advertisements shall be in the form of a notice to architects stating 
where the circular may be procured. The terms and conditions of the competition, as 
set forth in the circular, shall include a statement of the several requirements of the pro- 
posed building in regard to the number and general dimensions of the rooms, halls and 
apartments necessary for the accommodation of the officers, clerks and the public, who 
will resort to or occupy the same, and all other information that will contribute to give 
to the competitors a proper comprehension of the uses to’which the building will 
be applied together with the peculiarities of the site. 

Sec. 12. That said circular shall also describe the number, character and style ot 
the drawings required, as to the scale thereof, the coloring, and to what extent they shall 
be in perspective; and shall require from competitors a tull written description of their 
plans, and an estimate of the cost of the building if erected in accordance therewith. The 
circular shall also state the limit of cost fixed by law for the erection of said building, 
with the statement that no plan will be considered the cost of the execution of which will 
not come within said limit; it shall determine the time (which must be ample) within 
which said competi:ive plans will be received. Each competitor will be required to 
mark his plans with a private device or motto, which shall be of a nature to conceal his 
authorship thereof, and the same device or motto shall be marked upon the outside of a 
sealed envelope containing his name and address, and sent with the plans ; no plans shall 
be considered whose author has revealed his name in connection therewith. All plans 
must be sent to the commissioner of architecture, who shall lay them unopened before 
said commission. 

Sec. 13. That the said circular shall also include a list of the prizes, which shall be 
five in number; the first prize shall be given for the accepted design, and shall consist ot 
the appointment of its author as special architect to carry out the work; the remaining 
four prizes shall consist of sums of money given to the authors of those designs which 
shall be decided to be second, third, fourth and fifth, in order of merit respectively. 
Said commission shall fix the amounts of the money prizes, which shall be reasonable and 
correspond with the importance of the building. 

Sec. 14. That said commission shall, at a meeting convened at the call of the 
chairman thereof, consider the plans which are properly before them in pursuance of 
their advertisement, and shall award, subject to the approval of said board, the said 
prizes in accordance with the merit of the respective designs; the design which seems 
to be best suited for the building to be erected, shall be adopted if found worthy, the com- 
mission having first ascertained that the plan proposed can be executed within the limit 
of cost fixed by law. Should the commission conclude that no design nad been sub- 
mitted which was worthy of being adopted, the money prizes only shall be awarded for 
the four best designs, and another like competition for a design for the building shall be 
instituted by said commission. The rejected plans shall be returned to their authors at 
the expense of the government. No member of said commission, nor any officer or 
employé of the government, excepting special architects, shall offer a design or plan in 
said competition, or be in anywise personally interested in any design offered by a com- 
petitor. Should a plan be adopted by said commission, and accepted for the building by 
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and as many draughtsmen and copyists as are necessary for the work of the bureau, and 
whose rate of compensation shall be fixed by said Board. Said deputy-commissioner of 
architecture, clerks and employés, shall be appointed by the secretary of the treasury on 
the nomination of the commissioner of architecture. 

Sec. 6. That the commissioner of architecture, with the assistance of said deputy- 
commissioner, clerks and employés, shall execute all duties pertaining to the designing, 
drawing of plans, preparing specifications, working and detail drawings, estimating and 
computing, making out of contracts, supervising, etc., for all of said new buildings, and 
additions to present buildings, which shall cost less than fifty thousand dollars, and for 
all alterations and repairs of said present buildings. 

Sec. 7. That every new building costing $50,0co or more, and every addition to a 
building already erected of like extent of cost, shall, for the purposes of this act, be 
regarded as a special building, for which the commissioner of architecture shall appoint 
in the manner hereinafter provided, a special architect, to have, under said commissioner, 
the full control thereof; and who shall, by the services of himself and his assistants 
employed in his own private office, execute for said building all the duties enumerated 
in the preceding section as pertaining to the erection of buildings of less cost than said 
sum: Prozded, that all proposals for furnishing the labor and materials for said special 
building shall be received, and ali contracts therefor, and all payments thereon, shall, 
under the direction of said board, be made by the commissioner of architecture at his 
office in Washington City. ‘The designated payments in said contracts shall be made 
only upon the presentation of the certificate of the special architect, certifying to the com- 
pletion of the work in its several stages respectively. 

Sec. 8. That the said special architect shall receive as compensation for his design, 
selected as hereinafter provided, and for the performance of all of said services of himself 
and his office-assistants, a commission of five per centum on the cost of the building. 
Payment of said compensation shall be made by the commissioner of architecture, under 
the direction of said board, as follows: One-half when the contract plans and specifica- 
tions are delivered, and the remaining one-half to be paid from time to time in instalments 
proportioned to the value of the work executed. 

Sgc. 9. That the commi-sioner of architecture shall appoint, on the nomination of 
the said special architect, and under the direction of said board, a clerk of the works, or 
superintendent, for said special building, whose duty it shall be to give a constant super- 
intendence of the work, to take charge of all drawings and papers relating thereto and 
remaining at the building and to carry out.the instructions of the special architect. Said 
clerk of the works, or superintendent, must be an expert in drawing and in the various 
processes of building, and well instructed in a knowledge of the qualities of materials 
and workmanship; he shall see that the building he has charge of shall be erected accord- 
ing to the plans and specifications furnished by the special architect, that the material is 
such as the contractors have agreed to supply, and that the workmanship is the very 
best. He shall receive as compensation for said services $6 per diem, payable from the 
sum appropriated for the erection of the building; and shall give bond in such sum and 
with such sureties as the secretary of the treasury shall approve. And where the works 
are extensive, the special architect shall, by consent of the commissioner of architecture, 
given in writing, appoint, as the assistant of said superintendent, a clerk at $4 per diem, 
also payable from said fund. A like superintendent, having like duties to perform, and 
given like compensation, shall also be appointed by the commissioner of architecture for 
buildings and additions costing less than $50,000, 

Sec. 10. That the design or plan and the special architect of every such special 
building shall, under the approval of said board, be selected and determined by a com- 
mission, in the manner provided in the next succeeding section. Said commission shall 
be composed of the secretary of the treasury, the commissioner of architecture and four 
other members, selected and appointed by the secretary of the treasury, under 
the direction of said board, one of whom shall be the executive officer of the offices for 
whose use the building is to be erected, and the other three architects, citizens of the United 
States, selected for eminence in their profession. Aseparate commission thus constituted 
shall be convened for every such building or group of buildings, and when their action in re- 
gard to the choice of a plan and a special architect therefor, shall have been consummated, 
their existence as a commission shell terminate: Provided, that should an exigency arise, 
in regard to the building upon which they have acted, requiring further action in respect 


Sec. 15. That the said special architect shall give bond in such sum as may be 
required by the secretary of the treasury, conditioned that he shall prepare proper con- 
tract-plans and specifications of said building in duplicate (one set of which shall be filed 
in the bureau of architecture and the other in his own office), within a reasonable time 
(which must be fixed as above provided by said commission before the termination of 
their session), and in proper form to receive the signatures of contractors. As fast as the 
working detail drawings are prepared, copies of these also shall be furnished by the 
special architect and filed in the bureau of architecture. If the special architect shall 
fail to furnish to the commissioner of architecture the contract-plans and specifications 
within the time appointed, he shall be cited before said board, who shall hear his defense 
as to the causes of the delay. If these shall be deemed insufficient he shall be adjudged 
to forfieit a just penalty to the government proportioned to the loss suffered by his default, 
not to exceed the amount of his commissions; and an extension of time shall be granted 
to a second date fixed by said board, for the production of said plans, under a like 
penalty. 

Sec. 16. That when a plan for the erection of any special building has been selected, 
the work shall be carried on as hereinbefore provided; and no changes, alterations, 
omissions or additions to the accepted plans shall be made or permitted except by the 
authority of the said board, which shall only order such changes after the designer of said 
plans has had an opporiunity to be heard upon such proposed changes, alterations, 
omissions, or additions: and should any such change of plans be very extensive, and 
materially affect the design of the building, the said commission that originally adopted 
said plans shall be re-convened, consider said change, and make a report upon the same 
to said board, who shall only thereupon make their decision. But no change shall be 
made until the cost of making the same shall have been ascertained ; and if it shall affect 
any contract, the increased or dimini-hed cost, if any, shall be agreed upon by the con- 
tractor and the commissioner cf architecture before such change is ordered; Provided, 
that in no case shall the cost of the change increase the cost of the building beyond the 
limit fixed by law. The special architect designing the plans of said building and super- 
vising its erection, shall, whenever requested by the commissioner of architecture or said 
board, report if the plans and specifications are being complied with in its erection, and 
if the material and workmanship are in accordance with what they were required to be. 
Such reports shall be filed with the commissioner ot architecture, who, in case they show 
that the work is not being done according to the plans and specifications, or that the 
material or workmanship is not according to contract, shall investigate the matters com- 
plained of, and, if the statements are found to be true, shall take such measures as are 
necessary to have the defective portions of the work remedied, and to prevent departures 
from the plans and specifications in the future. The furnishing of said reports shall be 
deemed to be one of the duties of the said special architect. 

Sec. 17. That the commissioner of architecture shall report annually to the secre- 
tary of the treasury all the work of his office up to and including September thirtieth ; 
and he shall give a list of all buildings under his charge, including said special buildings, 
the amountexpended upon each during the year and the total amount of such expend- 
itures, the cost of each building, the cost of the site, the cost of the superintendence of 
each building, the cost of repairs on each building for the preceding year, and the total 
cost of site, building and repairs, the names of all persons employed by him in the erec- 
tion or repair of public buildings, including those of the special architects thereof, the 
amount paid each during the year, the rate of salary or commission paid, and the time 
each was employed. He shall also report the names of places from which applications 
have been made for the erection of public buildings, the probable cost of a public build- 
ing at each of said places, including site, grading, fencing and furnishing, together with 
the amount paid for rents of said places, the present accommodations for the public 
offices, the number of persons employed in the public service, the amount of the public 
revenues and the sources from which they are derived, the expenses of collecting the 
same, the pooulation and rate of increase of same during the previous ten years, and 
such other information as may be a guide tocongress in determining if a public build- 
ing may be erected at any of said places ; and, at any time when called on by a committee 
of either house of congress, he shall make report of the income which the government 
derives from customs duties, internal revenue taxes or postoffices, and the amount of 
business done in the United States courts, in any locality where the erection of a public 
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building is contemplated, which said report shall cover a periodwf ten years last past, 
and shall also state the accessibility of suitable building materials and facilities for trans- 
portation to said point. 

Sec. 18. ‘That said board shall discharge all administrative duties relating to the 
selection of sites and making of contracts for the construction, heating, lighting, plumbing 
and furnishing of all public buildings not otherwise provided by law. Said board shall 
not construct any building unless the site shall leave the building unexposed to dangers 
from fire in adjacent buildings by an open space of not less than forty feet, including streets 
and alleys ; and no money appropriated for any building shall be expended until a valid 
title to the site for said building shall be vested in the United States, nor until the state in 
which such building may be situated shall have ceded to the United States exclusive 
jurisdiction over the same, during the time the United States shall be or remain the 
owner thereof, for all purposes except the administration of the criminal laws of said 
state and the service of civil process herein, 

Suc. 19. That anyone feeling aggrieved at the decision of the commissioner of 
architecture may appeal to the said board, whose decision shall be final. 

Sec. 20. That whenever the contract plans and specifications shall be prepared and 
approved for the erection of any proposed building, or extension or repair of a building 
already erected, for the United States, it shall be the duty of the commissioner of archi- 
tecture to advertise once a week, for at least six weeks, in one or more of the principal 
journals published in the place where such building is to be erected, and ini such other 
journals as he may select, including, at least, three daily journals in each of the principal 
cities of the Union, for sealed proposals for the work and materials necessary in the 
erection, heating, plumbing, lighting and furnishing of said building. Said advertisement 
shall provide for separate bids for the different kinds of work and materials, as well as for 
gross bids for the entire structure, and shall refer bidders to the office of the commissioner 
of architecture for copies of the plans and specifications for said work and materials. All 
such proposals shall be kept sealed until the day specified in such advertisement for open- 
ing the same, when they shall be opened by or under the direction ot the said board. 
The person offering to do the work or furnish the materials described in the advertise- 
ment, for the lowest sum bid, and giving satisfactory security for the performance of the 
contract, under a forfeiture to be fixed by said board, at least fifty per centum above the 
contract price, shall be awarded the contract for the work and materials so advertised : 
Provided, that the said board may reject any bid which they deem excessive, or which 
they may for other cause deem contrary to the best interest of the government: And also 
provided, that the said board may have the foundation or roof, or either, of any public 
building, laid by day’s work if they think it is for the best interest of the government 

Sec. 21. ‘That every advertisement under the preceding section shall specify a rea- 
sonable time within which the work or materials therein mentioned shall be done or fur- 
nished; and every proposal for work or materials, as hereinbefore provided, shall be 
accompanied by a written undertaking or gaurantee, signed by one or more responsible 
persons, to the effect that he or they undertake that the bidder, if his bid be accepted, 
will at such time as may be prescribed by the board, give bond, with good and sufficient 
sureties, said bond to be approved by said board, to do said work or furnish said 
materials according to the plans and specifications furnished and within the time named 
in the said advertisement. No proposal shall be considered unless accompanied by such 
guarantee. If, afier the acceptance of a proposal, and a notification in writing to the 
bidder of its acceptance, he fail to give bond within the time prescribed by the said 
board, the commissioner of architecture shall proceed to re-advertise for proposals for 
said work or materials, as hereinbefore provided ; and after contracting with some other 
person, as set forth in this and in the preceding section, the secretary of the treasury 
shall forthwith cause the excess, if any, of the amount contracted to be paid by 
the government, over and above the amount of the first bid, to be charged up against the 
first bidder and his gaurantor or guarantors; and the same may be recovered by the 
United States, for the use of the fund appropriated for the erection of said building, by 
action of debt against either or all such persons. 

Sec. 22. That when any proposal for work and materials shall be accepted by the 
said board, as hereinbefore provided, the person making such proposal, shall, within 
atime to be prescribed by the said board , execute a bond with two or more solvent sureties, 
in a sum at least fifty per centum above the amount of the contract price, conditioned that 
the work and materials shall be as required by the plans and specifications furnished, and 
that the said building shall be completed within the time named in the advertisement. 
Before approving and accepting said Sond the secretary of the treasury shall be satisfied, 
that the sureties thereon are unquestionably solvent, and the owners in fee of unencumbered 
real estate to the value of the amount named in the bond as a penalty. In the event of a 
failure to furnish the work and materials according to the requirements of the bond, the 
principal and sureties therein shall be liable tor the penalty of said bond as liquidated 
damages, to be sued for in the name of the United States. 

Src. 23. That all proposals provided for in this act shall be preserved in the office 
of the commissioner of architecture ; and the commissioner of architecture, in his annual 
report, shall give the amount of each bid and the persons making the same, and shall state 
what bids have been accepted. 

Sec. 24. That all repairs or improvements upon any public building amounting in 
cost, according to the estimates, to more than five thousand dollars, shall be subject to 
the provisions of this act, and the same proceedings shall be had with reference thereto as 
are herein required for the erection of an entire building. 

Src. 25. That the members of the board provided for in this act who shall approve 
of any plan before it has been ascertained that the cost of execution of said plan will not 
exceed the limit of cost fixed by law, and any competing architect who shall designedly 
prepare a plan for a public building knowing that the cost of executing said plan will be 
greater than the limit of cost of said building fixed by law, and any computer employed 
by said board who shall falsely estimate the cost of executing any plan so as io make it 
appear to said board that such cost will be less than the computations make it to be, so 
that the cost of said building will be greater than the limit fixea by law, shall on conviction 
thereof before any court of the United States, in whose jurisdiction the said building is 
located, or in the District of Columbia, where said plan was approved or the false compu- 
tation made, be fined in any sum not less than five hundred dollars. _ Azy person so of- 
fending may be indicted within two years after said building is completed. And it shall 
be the duty of the commissioner of architecture to cause all offenders against this act to 
be reported to the department of justice as soon as the offense is discovered, that the 
parties so offending may be prosecuted. 

Sec. 26. That any deputy commissioner, superintendent, cierk, inspector, or other 
employé of the bureau of architecture, who shall neglect the performance of any duty 
assigned to him by the commissioner of architecture by which the cost of the erection of 
the building upon which he is employed shall be increased, or who shall receive any 
material interior to or different from that called for by the plans and specifications, or 
who shall permit the plans or specifications of the building to be departed from, except 
as provided for in this act, shall, on conviction thereof, be fined in any sum not less than 
five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 27. That any contractor who shall construct the building on which he is 
engaged in a different way from that prescribed by the plans and specifications, or who 
shall supply different or inferior material from that called for in the specifications, or who 
shall cause the work to be done in a manner different from that called for in the specifica- 
tions or in his contract, except as provided for in this act, shall, on conviction of such 
offense, be fined in any sum not less than five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 28, That the commissioner of architecture shall be held responsible for the 
proper enforcement of this act, and if he shall neglect any duties which he is required 
by law to perform, or if he shall permit the limit of cost of any public building to be 
exceeded, or if he shall permit any contract for the erection or repair of any public build- 
ing to be violated by supplying inferior or different material, or by permitting the work 
to be done poorly or different from that called for in the plans and specifications, or by 
changing said building from the plans and specifications accepted by the board, except 
as in this act provided, or if he cause any work to be done on any public building con- 
trary ‘to any of the provisions of this act, he shall, on conviction thereof, be fined in any 
sum not less than five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 29. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
shall be and the same are hereby repealed; and all acts and parts of acts relating to the 
office of supervising architect of the treasury department not inconsistent with the provis- 
ions of this act, and necessary to enable the commissioner of architecture to perform the 
duties of his office, shall remain and are hereby declared to be in full force. 

Sec. 30. That the necessary accommodations for the office of the commissioner of 
architecture shall be provided; and the archives, books, records, models, drawings, 
materials, apparatus, samples, and whatever other public property may belong to the 
office of the supervising architect of the treasury department, shall be transferred to the 
charge and use of the commissioner of architecture, and that, when said commissioner 
shall have been appointed and snall have qualified, the office of the supervising architeet 
of the treasury shall be abolished. 

There are many other subjects within the province of our profession with reference 
to which legislative action has been asked for by its members and by the public. Among 
these are the responsibilities of architects to their clients and to the public, the determin- 





ation of the claims of the architects upon his client for the various kinds of service 
rendered, the question of ownership of drawings, the relations of architects, clients and 
contractors to each other, the legal establishment of a scale for architects’ fees, the extent 
and scope of lien laws and their justice and advisability, the regulation of many ques- 
tions in the law of contracts, and so on, indefinitely. 

We should approach the consideration of these questions with a full realization ot 
that identity of interests of architects and public, and of the danger of hasty and ill-con- 
sidered legislation before alluded to in this report, nor should we forget that the common 
law offers ample opportunities for the enforcement of every just claim and for the repar- 
ation of most wrongs. It should be remembered that miscarriages of justice are most apt 
to occur where special legislation gives opportunities for technical objections, and where 
conflicting judicial opinions upon the constitutionality of statutes prolong legal contests 
and weary the seekers for their rights into abandoment of their just claims. Fortunately, 
our statute books are as yet unencumbered with legislation upon most of the subjects 
mentioned above. And the many failures to secure in the higher courts judicial sanction 
of the multitude of lien laws devised for the protection of certain special interests, warn 
us to proceed slowly and with extreme caution in recommending legislative action, and 
perhaps to avoid the same entirely whenever we can see a possibility of gaining by 
mutual agreement, or even by appeal io the common law, those ends, the attainment of 
which is sought by projects for the enactment of new statutes. 

Let us now consider the different subjects before enumerated and endeavor to deter- 
mine in each case whether our end cannot be attained by an extension of our knowledge 
and a clarifying of our ideas, than by an appeal to our state legislatures, and when such 
appeal is found advisable let us ask only for what is most essential. 

The responsibility of the architect to his client and to the public is one which should 
not be evaded, as upon this responsibility rest all his claims for recognition and compen- 
sation. It seems desirable, however, that this responsibility be properly defined and 
limited. A statute in force in the State of Illinois for several years, makes the architect 
of a building jointly responsible with owner and contractors for injuries caused tenants 
by defects and imperfections in the sanitary arrangements of buildings. This liability 
and many others exist under the common law, and nothing would be gained or lost by 
repeal of this statute or of other similar ones enacted in other states, but the extent of 
the financial liability of the architect should be definitely determined and limited to the 
extent of his pecuniary interest in the building, namely, the amount of compensation he 
is to receive for his services in connection with the same, and confined to matters clearly 
within the architect’s control. But if these limitations were made by legal enactment, 
the matter would hardly be aefinitely settled until the constitutionality of such statutes 
had been determined by the supreme courts of each state. And no statute would 
cover cases where the architect is accused of gross neglect of duty or of criminal care- 
lessness. Why not, therefore, at once leave the settlement of this matter to a test case 
which could be carried up to the supreme court of one or more states, perhaps at the 
expense of this association or at the expense of the various state associations. But 
whether we seek to solve this problem by legislation or by litigation, these efforts should 
apply only to that as yet vague and indefinite responsibility to the public at large and to 
possible.occupants of buildings which cannot be made a matter of contract or agreement 
between architect and client. The responsibility of architect to owner can be defined, 
and limited and settled by positive agreement before the architect enters upon the dis- 
charge of his duties. We recommend that for this purpose a written agreement be in all 
cases entered into and that this contain a full exposition of the services which the 
architect is to render and of the responsibilities he is to assume. Such contracts would 
forestail and prevent possible disagreements and litigations. 

Next in order comes the vexatious problem of paying for plans not used. It is 
entirely our fault if this is a vexatious problem, and to invoke the aid of special legisla- 
tion is the height of tolly. The lawyer who makes preparations for a suit which his 
client does not permit to go to court, or the care of which he transfers to another lawyer, 
collects compensation for the services rendered. The physician who prescribes a medi- 
cine which his patient concludes nct to take, the tailor who has made a coat which the 
customer refuses to take after having given his order, all know how to enforce their just 
claims under the protection of the common law and of their own esprit de corps, some- 
thing which, as yet, is lacking in our profession, and which it is the duty of our associa- 
tion to call into being and to foster. But neither common law nor special legislation will 
aid us so long as it is possible to rebut a claim for compensation for plans not used, by 
the well founded assertion that many architects are in the habit of proffering their ser- 
vices for the preparation of plans upon approval, not to be paid for unless used. The 
fault, therefore, is in ourselves, not in our laws. Let us endeavor to so shape our course 
as individuals that no act of ours will conflict with the interests of our profession, and 
the difficulties which we now encounter to a greater extent than those who follow other 
pursuits will vanish, and the obligation to pay one’s architect will become as mucha 
matter of course as is the obligation to pay one’s lawyer or butcher or baker. 

The foregoing applies to regulation of our charges for services of every kind, whether 
for work executed or for work abandoned. There is no statute to fix a minimum or a 
maximum compersation for the various services rendered by lawyer, doctor, or trades- 
man, yet by the aid of the esfrit de corps existing in the various professions and in the 
trades, no d fficulty is encountered in fixing the value of the services of these when it 
becomes necessary to invoke the aid of the courts to enforce the payment of disputed 
claims. To ask for special and exceptional legislation in our behalf would be a confession 
of weakness. But to exert influence which is to be beneficial to ourselves and to others 
we must be strong ; we cannot be strong and certainly we will never be believed strong 
if we issue a proclamation of weakness. 

Closely allied to the foregoing is the question of ownership of plans. This is a matter 
which has been brought into court many times and decided in various ways. It can be 
made a matter of agreement between architect and client that the latter pays only for the 
use of the plans, that this use is to be once only and that the plans revert to the architect 
upon completion of the building. If the client insists upon obtaining positive ownership of 
the plans, the architect is at liberty to refuse this demand, or to accede only upon special 
conditions such as increased compensation or agreement not to permit the use of the 
plans for the erection of other buildings. Concerted action can and will settle for us the 
question of ownership of plans without legislation, and it is easy to imagine many com- 
plications of this problem that would not be reached by legislation. Now, after having 
given our reasons for not recommending legislative action with reference to the before 
mentioned subjects, we deem it our duty to offer a scheme for the removal of the diffi- 
culties enumerated. We submit as part of our report the draft of a form of contract 
between architects and clients, the adoption of which we recommend to the members of 
this association in the belief that by its use many vexatious questions and problems will 
be disposed of. 

FORM OF CONTRACT. 
POs eseec iuakveneeeee ~sececcccccccecs 186 

For a compensation of ................ propose to furnish preliminary sketches, 
complete working drawings and specifications and general superintendence of building 
operations, and also to audit and make settlements of all accounts for a ....e.....-. tO 
DE CRCOINO 5c isscisciseongaa sO ences web eeeeabiowncioes 

Terms of payments to be as follows: 

eeeeeeeesees When the general contracts are let. 

seeeeeeseee the balance upon the completion of the building and the settlement 
of all contracts. 

In all transactions between yourself and contractors, ...... to act as your agents 
and ...... duties and liabilities in this connection are to be those of an agent only. 

seese guarantee the correctness of .... drawings and accounts, and ...... cal- 
culations of strength of material and stability of structure, but ...... pecuniary 
liability in connection with this building is not to exceed in its total the gross amount of 
osacce wens 5s CONMPERSEIION, 

A representative of ............ office will make visits to the building for the 
purpose of general superintendence, of such frequency and duration as in ...... judg- 
ment will suffice or may be necessary to fully instruct contractors, pass upon the merits 
of material and workmanship, and maintain an effective working organization of the 
several contractors engaged upon the structure. 

-..+ Will keep upon .... books a full and complete record of all matters connected 
with this building, and ledger accounts of all contracts and payments. 

The amount of ...... compensation is to be reckoned upon the total cost of the 
building, including all stationary and detachable fixtures, and no rebate will be made 
from this amount on account of any material or labor purchased, or contracts made by 
you individually. 

Drawings and specifications are instruments of service, and’ as such, are to remain 
ss++++ Property, and are not to be used by you for the erection of other buildings 
than ...... above mentioned. Architect. 


Bete eee eeeranny 


Approved and accepted, ...........+, 188. eoccccce-cooccccce, Proprietor. 


Of vast importance to ourselves and to the building public are the mechanic’s lien 
laws, of which nearly every state has at least one and sometimes the remains of many, all 
stranded and partially or wholly wrecked upon the reef of unconstitutionality. A lien 
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law, as we understand it, creates a class of privileged creditors. This according of 
greater privileges to one creditor than are enjoyed by another is almost invariably unjust 
and often impolitic, and makes it difficult for these laws to pass through the ordeal of 
appeal to the highest judicial tribunals. The privileges granted by them are so anom- 
alous and so foreign to the general principle of the equality of all before the law, that 
they should be only accorded to those unable to secure justice without such assistance or 
for the furtherance of important public interests. 

Merchants, manufacturers, and most professional men who sell goods or services 
upon credit, institute most careful and thorough inquiries as to the financial standing, 
the business capacity and the reputation for honesty and trustworthiness of the applicants 
for credit, and keep a close watch upon the business and other transactions of their 
debtors, so as to be ready at any and all times to invoke the aid of the common law to 
protect them when they fear their rights are jeopardized. And it is their general 
experience that their rights are safest in those states whose statute books are least 
encumbered by special legislation upon the relations of debtor and creditor. There is 
no reason why architects should not exercise the same care in the selection of their 
ciients as do merchants in the selection of credit customers. It is not at all an unusual 
thing for a mercantile house to refuse to sell goods to undesirable customers. If architects 
are less discriminating in accepting orders from clients, it is absurd to ask for a statute 
protecting them from the effect of their own want of business prudence. 

It appears therefore that the business necessities of architects or contractors or 
material men, are not a justification for invoking the special protection granted by lien 
laws. It remains to be seen whether as a measure of public policy there is a necessity or 
a justification for the existence of a mechanic’s lien law. 

It is one of the peculiarities of our complex modern social system, that it often 
becomes the duty of the individual to yield some of his natural rights to the welfare of 
the community at large, and so great are the disparities of knowledge, wealth and 
power of its many constituents, that special provision must often be made for the pro- 
tection of the weak against the encroachments of the powerful and unscrupulous, and it 
sometimes becomes expedient that the community as a whole exert its powers for the 
protection of certain interests, the fostering of which is believed essential to the public 
weal. 

The justifications for the existence of mechanic’s lien laws are found in the above 
mentioned consideration. 

It cannot be denied that certainty in harvesting the fruits of his toil should be secured 
to the wageworkers by the community, the welfare and peace of which are so largely 
dependent upon the industry, thrift and contentment of its humbler toilers. There are 
many who are dependent upon each day’s toil for the next day’s subsistence and main- 
tenance for themselves and family, and who may not know today whether or where they 
will be permitted to toil for this subsistence tomorrow. They cannot each keep a credit 
man to inform them whether their would-be employer is honest or solvent. They cannot 
before selling their services, look up the registers of the mercantile agencies for infor- 
mation to guide their actions. They must act promptly and go to work, or tomorrow 
they will starve. 

It is the duty of the community by the aid of its law to insure to these, its less fortu- 
nate but not less valuable citizens, as great an immunity from danger of loss of each 
day’s earnings as the wisdom and ingenuity of its law-makers and their advisers can 
devise. Such a measure of pure and abstract justice, this enforcement of the obligation 
of the strong community to its weakest members should be the chief function of the 
ideal mechanic’s lien law. 

Let us now see whether a justification for further extension of the functions of the 
mechanic’s lien law can be foundin a plea of expediency and public interest. 

The borrower, whose security to the lender is of unimpeachable character, is accorded 
more favorable terms than the one whose securities are less valuable. This rule holds 
good through all business transactions involving the element of credit. The preventive 
and protective systems organized and maintained by our mercantile and manufacturing 
interests for the regulation of their credit transactions, are quite sufficient as preventives 
of and protections against excessive losses from reckless or dishonest debtors. But the 
consumers finally pay the entire cost of our system of mercantile agencies and make 
good to the merchants and manufacturers their loss from bad debts and the cost of their 
efforts to collect them. 

If the building contractor is given by an enforcable lien law, a greater security from 
loss than that enjoyed by his fellow business men, the law of competition in trade will 
soon place him, with regard to the margin of profit expected from his operations, nearer 
to the lender on mortgage security than to the merchant, whose safety lies in his ability 
to diagnose correctly the degree of rectitude and business capacity of his debtors, and 
whose profits must therefore be large enough to cover an element of risk, which, by the 
operations of a protective lien law would be eliminated from the operations of a building 
contractor. Therefore, from this tendency of this special protection to reduce the cost 
of house-building and of house-occupying, and thus benefiting the entire community, we 
can deduce a strong argument for including the contractor and material man, and per- 
haps the architect among those included in the protection of a lien law. 

But as many of the lien laws heretofore enacted have contained provisions in the 
highest degree unjust and as no real or permanent good can accrue to any part of the 
community from protective measures that work injustice to others, it behooves us to 
exercise the greatest care in our treatment of the subject. 

First of all, the nature and extent of the lien claims should be clearly and definitely 
determined and limited, and for the protection of all parties, they should be made mat- 
ters of record the same as mortgages. 

Solvent employers of labor pay their hands every week or every two weeks, and the 
regulation of the possible lien claims of the laborers should be based upon this practice. 
The laborer who has worked two weeks at any building without payment shali be re- 
quired, if he desires to avil himself of the protection of lien laws, to notify the owner of 
the building or his architect, or other properly accredited agent of the default in pay- 
ment, and such notice made in writing, or before two disinterested witnesses, shall make 
it obligatory upon the owner of the building to see to the discharge of the contractor’s 
obligations towards the employés making such notice, and if, within a week from the 
date of such notice, he fails to secure the settlement of a just claim of an employé upon 
his buiiding, such employé shall, to further secure his rights under the lien law, file 
notice of the same with the proper recording officer of the county in which the work 
has been done, and this record shall be and continue the evidence of a lien against the 
building and the property upon which it is erected until the justice of the claim shall 
have been determined by mutual agreement or judicial decision and the amount found 
just shall have been liquidated. 

No claim of any employé shall be allowed to become a lien unless notice has been 
filed upon the owner and in the court within the times before stated. 

It is intended by this provision to prevent, as far as possible, the practice of dis- 
honest contractors to collect payments and to neglect to pay their employés. And to 
prevent employés from indirectly aiding and abetting this practice of contractors by 
continuing to work without enforcing payment of their wages in the assurance that no 
matter how long they may work without pay from their immediate employé nor how 
large their claim against their employer may be permitted to grow, they will be safe and 
their payment secure under the operations of a lien law. 

Contracts and sub-contracts to become liens should be filed for record with the proper 
recording officer in the county in which they are to be executed; if not so recorded, 
they will be in the same category with loans unsecured by mortgage or goods sold on 
open accounts. 

Throughout this act, we wish to enforce the principle, that when special protection 
is given any class of creditors, prompt and immediate publication of the existence of 
their specially protected claims should be given to all others who may be already, or who 
may still become financially interested in the property against which their claims may 
become liens By this course, the rights of laborers, material men, contractors, archi- 
tects and owners of buildings will be secured one against the other. positively and operlv, 
and that eiement of uncertainty with which the subject of lien claims and the securities 
under them or against them is now invested, will become eliminated, and the nature and 
extent of possible lien claims against the building in course of erection, will be as easily 
ascertained by reference to the public records as are mortgage, judgment or tax claims. 

If through our organization, we succeed in formulating a lien law based upon 
these principles, and so shape it as to avoid the conflicts with the state constitutions 
and natural rights which have crept into so many of the former efforts in this 
direction, we shall have accomplished a work that will warrant us in making the greatest 
sacrifices in behalf of our organization. 

But to succeed in this most difficult undertaking, will require most arduous labors in 
collecting legal opinions from eminent authorities as to the reasons for the failure of 
so many attempts toward the enactment of similar laws, and as to the features in 
former lien laws, that have been found practical and beneficial in their operations. It will 
also be desirable that conferences be had with legal representatives of real estate and 
building interests, contractors, and with representatives of the various trade and labor 
organizations. 

There are many other subjects relating to existing, or perhaps desirable laws and 
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ordinances, of direct interest to the building community, with reference to which your 
committee might have made investigations and report. It is our belief, however, that 
the matters selected for your consideration at this convention are the ones of 
gravest importance, and that to do them justice, will take up a sufficient amount of the 
time at the disposal of your convention. 

We would state to the convention that we have made an effort to gather reports ot 
legal enactments and legal decisions upon many points of interest. We found, however, 
so many contradictions and conflicts of opinons in decisions upon, apparently, similar or 
identical questions, that so often the decisions of the courts were really based upon 
technicalities or side issues brought up by counsel more desirous to win their cases than 
to settle abstract principles of law and justice, that we despaired of our ability to present 
them in sufficiently intelligible form, and that we determined not to embody these, as 
yet, undigested researches in our report. Wedo, however, recommend that it be here- 
after made the duty of your Committee on Building Laws to make and keep a record of 
building legislation in general as it now exists, and to continue the record with reference 
to future building legislation; that it gather reports of judicial decisions upon all 
matters relating to building interests; that it compile these with special reference to the 
extent by which important principles are settled and determined ; that it place itself in 
communication with the various state organizations for the purpose of tendering its 
advice in all cases andassistance in all cases where efforts are being made for the passage 
of state or municipal legislation governing or affecting building interests. And finally, 
when litigation is being carried on in which important principles are at stake, they 
endeavor, if necessary, by furnishing the assistance of eminent counsel and means for 
carrying such cases to the higher courts, to arrive at definite and final decisions of all 
principles of law affecting our interests. 

We know that the carrying out of this policy will involve an outlay for attorneys’ 
fees, clerk hire, etc., far greater than the present means of our association will warrant, 
but it appears to us that the measures recommended will be of so great prospective value 
to each of us individually that we should all be willing to increase our contributions to the 
funds of the association sufficiently to make it a body whose beneficence and powerful 
influence will be felt throughout the land. 

DANKMAR ADLER, Illinois, Chairman, A. E, Cossy, Dakota, 
Sipney Situ, Nebraska, C. K. Ramsey, Missouri, 
I. Honcson, Minnesota, J. S. Matuews, Wyoming, 
J. H. ALexanper, Indiana, 5. J. Oscoon, Michigan, 
C. H. Lue, Iowa, C. A. Curtarn, Kentucky, 
E. O. Fatuts, Ohio, * E. Townsenp Mrx, Wisconsin, 
_ , Committee. 

Mr. Burnham: I am sure the members of the association agree with 
me in admiration of the admirable work of this committee, for the sound- 
ness of judgment and the precision of statement; and now, after feeling 
the deep sense or justice that must have controlled its author, I move that 
the report be accepted. 

The motion was adopted. 

The President: Is that report to be printed ? 

A member: That report is partly printed now. 

The President: I understand this report will be laid before the con- 
vention in printed form for action. Is that correct ? 

A member: Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLean: The competition report is now in this building in printed 
form for distribution. 

The President: The report on competition, I learn, is now in the 
building, and it is hoped members will get it before leaving. 

Mr Sullivan: To the best of my recollection, while the committee 
have done such valuable work, making the report on competition, they 
have never been thanked for their services, therefore I move a vote of 
thanks. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President: We will consider the motion passed. There can be 
no negative vote. It is desired that the Committees on Mantel Competition 
meet in the club room of the Planter’s House this evening. This is not to 
goon record. That is the desire of some of the members. I wish to say 
that the proprietors of the Century Magazine sent us for our exposition 
what I think a remarkably fine collection of artists’ originals—originals for 
illustration in that magazine. I asked them if they would let them stay 
here for this convention. They are pencil drawings, pen-and-ink drawings, 
and ordinary water colors. They were left here for your enjoyment. You 
will find them in the open gallery. I should be sorry to have any member 
miss them. I don’t suppose you can see them except by daylight. Also, 
I requested those who had stained glass on exhibition to leave it up for the 
enjoyment of the convention. It will be found in the Exposition building. 
I see Prof. Ives here, of the Art Museum. He has something to say. 

Prof, Ives: I suppose there are a number in the association who are 
acquainted with the work which is being done in St. Louis in our art 
school, art museum. The managers of the school recognize the work of 
the architect, perhaps, as having a greater influence upon art education at 
this time in our country than any other influence that is at work, and I 
come here at the suggestion of the Board of Directors of {he Museum to 
extend to you an invitation to take possession of the building for one 
evening during your stay here and have the first private view of the coi- 
lection of over four hundred works by American artists now arranged in 
the galleries, and also the objects belonging to the permanent collection in 
our museum. I shall be very glad if you can find it convenient to select 
tomorrow evening, as of course we hardly care to open the collection to 
the general public until you have had the possession of the museum for 
an evening. I have here two hundred tickets, which you are at liberty to 
take possession of and use among your members and friends. 

Prof. Ives: I think, perhaps, you had better distribute the tickets, and 
we will open it on Friday night, and let those who cannot come Friday 
night come during the day. Any time during your stay in the city it will 
be open after ten o’clock in the forenoon, and you can come in at any 
time during the day; and if you choose to arrange to come in Friday 
night it will give me great pleasure to open it, and have the galleries 
illuminated, in fact the entire building. Tickets are here, and of course 
you can use them freely during the week while you are here during the 
hours from half-past nine until ten. 

A member: I would suggest we accept the invitation for Friday 
evening, and of course it being understood those who cannot go Friday 
evening will avail themselves of the opportunity and go when they can 
during the day. 

A member: I will move a vote of thanks to the Board of Directors of 
the Art Museum and Prof. Ives. 

The motion was adopted. 

The President: The next order of business is the reading of the 
papers. I will call upon Mr. Sullivan to read his paper. 

Mr. Sullivan: I would like to say, by way of introduction, gentlemen, 
that I am endeavoring to deal, in a ten minutes paper, with a rather com- 
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prehensive subject; and sometimes it was necessary to intimate what I 
meant rather than to state it positively. I have now and then used the 
surgeon’s knife a little, but I hope I have done so deftly, inasmuch as I 
have the interests of the association at heart. My paper will be devoted 
to the treatment of certain characteristics and tendencies of American 
architecture. 

Nore.—Mr. Sullivan’s paper appears elsewhere. 

The President: I am glad to see Mr. George I. Barnett here. I 
would be glad to see him stand up, that we may welcome him. 

Mr. Barnett stood up and said he thanked the members of the associa- 
tion for their sympathies. (Applause.) 


SECOND DAY— MORNING SESSION. 


NOVEMBER IQ, 1885. 


The association was called to order by the chair. 


A motion was made to dispense with the roll call. 
lost, when the calling of the roll was proceeded with, the following being 
the entire membership of the association. 


are the new members included in the report of the Board of Directors. 


COLORADO, 
Denver, Roberts, J. W.* 
Leadville, King, G. E.* 
Trinidad, Wall, N. W.* 
DAKOTA. 
Yankton, Cobby, A. E. 
GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, Bruce, A. C.* 
“ Morgan, T. H.*. 
Augusta, McMurphy, A. M.* 
ILLINOIS. 
Alton, Pfeiffenberger, L.* 
Bloomington, Miller, G. H.* 
Carthage, Payne, G. W.* 
Chicago, Ackermann, J. W. 
Addison, John. 
6 Adler, D. 


“ Ahlschlager, F.* 
ns Baumann, E. 

ed Baumann, F. 

“6 Beers, M. L. 

* Beman, S. S. 

“ Berlin, C. 

ss Blumenthal, A.* 
ie Boyington, W. W. 
“ Burling, E. 


“ Burnham, D. H. 
“6 Burnham, F. P. 
6s Carroll, W. L. 

“ Charnley, F. L. 
“ Clark, B. W. S 
“ Clay, W. W. 

“6 Cleveland, L. D. 
“ Cobb, H. I. 

6 Cobb, Oscar. 

¢ Cochrane, J. C. 
“s Colton, A. M. F. 
“6 Cudell, A 

“6 Deam, H. J. 

“ Dixon, L. B. 

“ Drake, W. H.* 
“ Druiding, A. 

“ Edbrooke, G. H. 
“ Edbrooke, W. J. 
“ Egan, J. J. 

6 Flanders, J. J. 

‘“ Foltz, F. 

“ Frost, C. S. 

sod Furst, C. J. 

“ Gay, H. L. 

ss Hallberg, L. ¢ 

ss Hansen, C. O. 

“ Hill, H. W. 

de Holabird, Wm. 
a Huber, J. H. 

«“ Jaffray, H. S.* 


és Jenison, E. S. * 
e Jenney, W. L. B. 
“6 Johnson, O. 

“ Karls, Theo.* 

ss Lautrup, Paul C. 
“ Lesher, F. T. * 
és Longhurst, Wm. 


se Matz, O. 
“6 Miller, C. C. 


ig Moody, A. * 

6s Moore, J. H. 

s Otter, John. * 

“6 Palmer, C. M. 

¢ Pashley, A. F. * 
es Patton, N. S. 

“s Pierce, O. J. 

“6 Quackenboss, L. G. 
“6 Rae, Robert. 

i Randolph, S. M. 
“ Rehwoldt, H. * 


ss Roche, M. 


Chicago, Root, John W. 
Rudolph, ve ‘a 

ai Ruehl, 
Zs Schaub, “te i. 
ss Schock, F. R. 
e Schroeder, R. E. 
ee Shipman, S. V. 
s Sierks, H. 
si Silsbee, J. L. 
ss Smith, A. 
6 Smith, G. A. C. 
i Spohr, Geo. S. 
Starbuck, H. F. 
* Stiles, C. L. 


“ Strippleman, Wm. 
“ Sullivan, L. H. 

“6 Thomas, C. P. 

“ Tilton, J. N. 

6s Townsend, F. B. 


se Treat, S. A. 

Vigeant, G. 

“ Weirzbieniec, J. A. 

“ Wheelock, O. L. 

‘“ Whitehouse, F. M. 

“ Willett, J. R.* 

“ Wilson, H. R. 
Elgin, Elliott, W. E. 
Jerseyville, Embley, Wm.* 
La Harpe, Ross, W. L.* 
Peoria, Leitz, Paul S. 
Quincy, Tubbersing, F. R,* 
Springfield, Bullard, G. W. 

“ Bullard, S. A.* 

se Helmle, G. H.* 
Streator, Allen, F. S. 
Urbana, Ricker, Prof. N. C 


INDIANA. 


Evansville, Reid, J. T.* 
Frankfort, Hammond, i. We 
Indianapolis, Ketcham; E. i 
Lafayette, Alexander, J. F. 
IOWA. 
Burlington, Dunham, C. A. 
Cedar Rapids, Falkerson, W. 2 
- Jossleyn, H. ve 
Clinton, Sanborn, W. W.* 
Creston, Ball, W. K.* 
Davenport, Clausen, F. G.* 


s Hammatt, E. S. 
i Ross, J. W.* 
Des Moines, Blake, J. S.* 
= Hackney, W. F.* 
‘i Lee, C. Hi. 
« Plack, W. L. 
“s Taylor, E. H. 


Dubuque, Hyde, F. D. 
Keokuk, Wykoff, I. C.* 
Marshalltown, Ellis, F. M. 

- Hawley, W. A.* 
Oskaloosa, Cordner, J. G.* 
Sioux City, Baldwin, G. G.* 

ae Martin, J. W.* 
KANSAS. 
Leavenworth, Carr, E. T.* 
Ottawa, Washborn, G. * 
Topeka, Haskell, J. F.’ 
“ Wood, L. M.? 
Winfield, ¢ ‘ook, S: AX 
KENTUCKY. 
Lexington, Rowe, H. L.* 
Louisville, Curtin, C. A. 
6 McDonald, H. P.* 
ss Wehle, O. C.* 
LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans, Sully, T.* 


The motion was 


Those names marked with a * 


MICHIGAN. 
Coldwater, Parker, M. H. 
Detroit, Lloyd, G. W.* 
Grand Rapids, Osgood, S. J. 
és Robinson, W. G. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis, Buffington, L. S. 
oe F. G.* 


= Goodwi in, G. M.* 
es Hayes, W. H* 
ee Hodgson, I. 

= Long, F. B.* 

a Plant, J. C.* 

“ Struck, Carl F. 


Northfield, Cook, J. E.* 
St. Pent, Gauger, A. F.* 
Millard, D. W.* 
Taylor, I. K. 
Treherne, H. S.* 
“6 Wirth, Geo. 


MISSOURI. 


Carthage, Osborn, G. W.* 

Hannibal, Hogg, J. O. 

Kansas City, Chamberlain, S. E.* 
Fassett, E. F.* 


ee Hamilton, F. B.* 
6s Knox, G. M. D.* 
- Levering, L. L.* 


“ Nier, Wm. 
“ Probst, H.* 
$s Van Brunt, A.* 
Moberly, Cook, Edwin.* 
Rolla, Hohenschild, H.* 
Springfield, Foley, W. E.* 
se Wright, A. P.* 
St. I ouls, Annan, Thos. B.* 
Barnett, Geo. I.* 
F Beattie, John.* 
x Beinke, Aug.* 
Ke Brady, T. W.* 
ee Bulkley, L. C.* 
6 Furber, P. P.* 
“6 Furlong, T. J.* 
“ Gaines, W. G,* 
ss Hellmers, C. C., Jr.* 
“6 Herthel, J. W.* 
“ Illsley, C. E. 
“6 Johnston, John.* 
se Kirchner, H. W.* 
“6 Kledus, L.* 
se Legg, J. B. 


“e Magher, Jas. D.* 

“ May, Chas. F.* 

“e McNamara, J. H.* 

ss Pipe, G. W.* 

as Ramsey, C. K. 

“ Renick, F. A.* 

“6 Rosenheim, Alfred F.* 


<s Smith, A. L.* 
<¢ Swasey, W. A.* 
S Taylor, I. S. 


NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln, Kouhn, J. J.* 
Omaha, Field, G. W.* 

« Fisher, G. L.* 

‘© Mendelsshonn, L.* 

«© Smith, Sidney. 

NEW MEXICO. 
Albuquerque, Randall, J. B.* 

NEW YORK. 
Buffalo, Bethune, Mrs. Louise.* 

«Kent, E. A.* 
Rochester, Cutler, J. G.* 

OHIO, 
Akron, Kramer, G. W.* 

«< Weary, F. O.* 

Cincinnati, Crapsey, C.* 
Drach, G. W.* 

Forbush, Walter R.* 

me Rapp, G. W. 

“ Rueckert, E. G.* 

me Smith, Oliver C.* 
Cleveland, Arey C. O.* 

ss Schwienfurth, C. F.* 
Columbus, Hall, S. J.* 

- Linthwaite, H. W.* 

es Terrell, Elah.* 

6 Yost, J. W.* 
Dayton, Beaver, L.* 

«“ Williams, C. I. 
Marietta, Hovey, G. T.* 
Toledo, Fallis, K. O. 
Youngstown, Owsley, C. H. 


me Thompson, R. F. 
Zanesville, Lindsay, H. C. 
TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville, Baumann. J. F.* 
Memphis, Baldwin, M. H.* 
Nashville, Cusack, W. H.* 
+ Mathews, W. S. 
TEXAS. 
Austin, Preston, J: IN 
< ‘Preston, S.A. J.* 
Dallas, Flanders, .. E.* 
Fort Worth, Kane, Pelee 
Galveston, Clayton, N. J.* 
ee Tyndall, W. H.* 
Waco, Dodson, W. C.* 
WISCONSIN. 
Green Bay, Harteau, D. M. 
ws McDonnell, J. 
LaCrosse, Stoltze, G.* 
Milwaukee, Class, A. C. 


ae Davelaar, Wm. 
sp Douglas, James. 
as Ferry, G. B.* 


< Gombert, C. A.* 
“6 Koch, E. V. 
“ Mix, E. T. 
e Philpot, Thos. N. 
Racine, Chandler, J. G.* 
WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, Mathews, J. S. 


The Secretary: THE INLAND ARCHITECT wishes to take a photograph 
of the convention immediately after this morning session. They wish to 


publish the picture. 


[We succeeded in obtaining a very excellent photograph of the St. Louis convention 


of the Western Association of Architects. 


Fair reproductions could have been made in 


Chicago 1n time for insertion in this number, but desiring to get the best work to be had 
in this country we have sent East. It is expected the pictures will be finished in season 
to accompany our December number.—Epitors INLAND ARCHITECT. | 


The President: Are there any more communications ? 


The Secretary: Yes, sir. 


MERCANTILE Liprary, St. Louis, Nov. 18, 1885. 
The Board of Directors of the St. Louis Mercantile Library Association extend the 
freedom of the library and reading-room to the members of the Western Association of 


Architects, during their sojourn in this city. 


to ten o’clock P.M. 


The rooms are open from ten o’clock A.M. 


JosgPH Dyer, Librarian. 


A member: I would like to offer a vote of thanks for the invitation to 
the Mercantile Library to visit their rooms. 


The motion was carried. 


Mr. Taylor: I move a committee of three be appointed by the chair to 
consider and report on the suggestions contained in the president’s address, 
on Friday morning, at the opening of the session. 


The motion was adopted. 
The President : 


Any more new business ? 


The Secretary: I will read this, from J. F. Alexander: 


_ Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the chair to organize state asso- 
ciations, in connection with the Western Associations of Architects. 


A member: Will that carry with it an expenditure of money ? 
The President: That is not contemplated. 

A member: Will it be a standing committee ? 

The President: It will be a standing committee. 

A member: Then it would carry with it an expenditure of money. 


A member: 


Is it necessary to send a committee to organize state 


associations, involving the expenditure of money ? 
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The President: To my mind, this was not contemplated. I imagine it 
could be done by correspondence. I do not anticipate there will be travel- 
ing expenses. 

A member: It is not contemplated that there will be traveling 
expenses. 

A member: I would like to have it understood, in regard to that point, 
that there will be no traveling expenses. 

The President: That will be entered on the record. 

A member: I will offer an amendment. Let there be one member 
from each state represented here, and they look after the interests of their 
own state. 

The President: That is meant to include every state represented in this 
association, those that have state associations and those that have not; that 
is the amendment ? 

A member: Yes, sir. 

The amendment was adopted. The motion as amended was also 
adopted. 

A member: Mr. Chairman, I move that the chairman of the committee 
that was appointed by this convention to award the prizes in the brick 
mantel competition be invited to report. I believe he is ready to report. 

The President: It was decided yesterday that this should not enter on 
our proceedings. It cannot, therefore, be presented unless that decision is 
altered. 

Mr. Lee: I move that committee report to the society and it be made a 
matter of public record. 

Mr. Sullivan; I object to any such proceeding. We are a body of 
professional men, we are conducting our own business, and we are not here 
to advertise the wares or manufactures of anybody. I think it is entirely 
beneath the dignity of this body to do anything of the kind. 

Mr. Lee: I would like to say, in answer to the gentleman, that it does 
not appear to me in any such light. It is not advertising these gentlemen 
who have these things for sale, but it seems to me it is a matter of import- 
ance tou the men who have made these designs. These draughtsmen are 
working in the offices of these architects, and if the draughtsmen are not 
worthy of being recognized, then it seems to me it is beneath the dignity of 
the profession to have draughtsmen. The draughtsmen are worthy of being 
recognized. I think after they have gone to the trouble to make these 
designs their work should be known. 1 make a motion to that effect. 

Mr. Adler: May I inquire whether these draughtsmen have handed in 
these competition designs for mantels at the reque-t of this association—at 
the request of its representatives, or whether this is a voluntary action on 
their part? The attitude to be taken by this convention with reference to 
these designs would depend very materially upon how these designs appear 
before us. If they come here with the approval of our Board of Directors, 
then it is the duty of the association to take them up; but if they have been 
submitted here by the voluntary action of these draught-men, or by the 
action of some parties offering premiums, then it is something that is 
entirely foreign to the legitimate business of the convention. 

Mr. Sullivan: The Board of Directors have handled the matter from 
the first entirely as an outside proceeding. We placed it before the 
draughtsman as a premium offered by manufacturers, and that the compe- 
tition was not offered to them by this association as a body. 

Mr. Adler: I think the question of discussing the dignity of the action 
to be taken comes rather late, after the appointment of committees to act 
upon this subject and undertaking their duties. I think the point is very 
badly taken now to discuss the dignity of the association. It seems to me 
it puts the gentlemen on those committees in a false light. 

A member: I would like to say that this committee has not been 
appointed by the chair, has not the cognizance of this convention; that the 
appointment of that committee does not appear upon our records at all. It 
was a matter done entirely outside. 

Mr. Haskell: It seems to me that there is something valuable right in this 
pointhere. Is it worth while for this convention from year to year to take up 
competitions of this sort? The other convention dallied with them in this 
manner or some other manner, and I would like to have this question 
debated, so that when we come to vote we can act intelligently and do 
whatever we do here today with a view of next year and the years follow- 
ing. We certainly do not wish to lower the dignity of the convention, nor 
do we wish in any manner to snub the committees, the draughtsmen or any 
other person or persons connected with the competition. For one, I would 
like to know, from those who are thoroughly familiar and those who intend 
to establisn a policy with reference to this matter, just what should be done 
today, with a view of doing the same thing next year, if you please, and the 
same thing the year following. If we would sit down on the public 
announcement of these competitions we would have nothing of the kind in 
the future, or, if so, in a modified form. 

Mr. Root: I think this matter is one of great importance. I know 
nothing of the gentlemen who have brought about these competitions, or 
what their interests are. I believe it is our duty as architects to offer 
draughtsmen every facility and encouragement possible, but I don’t believe 
we want to create a precedeni which might be used against us in the future 
very much to the sacrifice of our own dignity. The question is not a ques- 
tion of dignity now, perhaps, but it is a question of our creating a precedent 
that may some time be very dangerous to us. We found at the last con- 
vention that we were about to be flooded with invitations of all sorts from 
various manufacturers of material who wished our influence one way or 
another to the advertising of their wares. I think we must scrupulously 
avoid everything that looks in the faintest way like that. Whereas this has 
nothing of that kind, yet it seems to me the precedent is very dangerous, 
indeed. (Applause.) 

Mr. Adler: I wish merely to follow out what Mr. Root has said. I 
wish to call attention to the danger of affairs of this kind. Today we are 
called upon as arbitrators in connection with the competition provided for 
by the makers of one line of goods for use in buildings, where perhaps 
next year there will be a dozen enterprising manufacturers of building 
material who will be offering competitions to be decided by this society, 
and finally this convention will be flooded with these advertising affairs, 


and I think the sooner we sit down on this arrangement the betterit is. If 
it is not out of order, I would like to submit a motion to this effect: That 
the incoming Board of Directors be instructed to refrain from entering into 
entangling alliances of this nature. 

The President: Such a motion can be recorded now, but it cannot be 
acted upon now. 

Mr. Hackney: I would like to ask if these invitations sent out to 
draughtsmen, to send in their designs to be submitted to and decided by a 
committee appointed by this convention, were sent out either with the 
advice or the consent of the Executive Committee or the Board of 
Directors ? 

Mr. Sullivan: I thought I had made it clear to this convention that the 
Board of Directors ignored it from the start, in any official capacity, and 
that simply privately they sent out these invitations. Officially they took 
no cognizance of it whatever. 

A member: I wish to say that I have been misinformed. My under- 
standing was that this invitation was sent out with the consent, at least, of 
the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Sullivan: No, sir; there is nothing on our records to that effect. 

Mr. Plack: I make a motion the whole business be laid on the table. 

The motion was adopted. 

The President: Will Mr. Cusack, of Nashville, Tennessee, favor us 
with his paper ? 

Mr. Cusack came forward and read his paper, which is printed 
elsewhere. 

On motion of the secretary, a vote of thanks was extended to Mr. 
Cusack for the reading of his paper. 

The President: Allow me to say there is a list of names that ought to 
be read before we adjourn. They are names of applicants about which 
the directors have not succeeded in getting satisfactory information. The 
names will be read and as each name is read, anybody who can say any- 
thing about it, we want to hear it now. 

The secretary read the name of W. A. Corwine, of Lincoln, Iilinois. 
There being no response, his name was dropped. 

A member: I think this is all wrong; I think the Board of Directors 
should settle this matter first. 

The Secretary: Then we will have to pass this convention without 
receiving these names. These gentlemen will feel that they are very badly 
treated if no attention is paid them. We wish to have a reference from 
them and accept them at this time. If we do not accept them now they 
are not charter members, which they are anxious to be. 

A member: I am in favor of reading the list, because I know one 
gentleman who applied and is anxious to be a member, and he may 
come in the same category with the others. I hope the list will be read. 

The President: We will proceed unless a motion is made not to. 

The secretary read the name S. B. Abbott, North Springfield, Missouri. 

The President: Does anybody know anything about him ? 

Mr. Wright: I am acquainted with Mr. Abbott. Mr. Abbott is an 
architect, but I believe he carries on contracting with it, at least he has 
done so within six or seven weeks ago. 

The President: If there is no objection we will consider this name 
dropped. 

The secretary read the name E. Terrell, Columbus, Ohio. 

The President: We will consider he is accepted unless there is objec- 
tion made. 

The name Thomas Harding, of Little Rock, Arkansas, was read. 
There being no response, the name was dropped. 

The secretary read the name J. B. Randall, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Mr. Cochrane: He is not in connection with any contract business at 
all. He seems to me to be entitled to be a member of this association. 

Mr. Haskell: I know Mr. Randall, and he is all right. 

The Secretary read the name H.S. Rowe, Lexington, Missouri, and 
said: I knew the gentleman some ten or twelve years ago. He was a 
very reputable man at that time. 

Mr. McDonald: He is a very good man. (The name was accepted.) 

The secretary read the name C. S. Wright, Denver, Colorodo. 

A member: Mr. Wright has been a contractor. What he is doing at 
the present time I cannot say. But two years ago he was a contractor at 
Colorado Springs, but there have been two architects leave Colorado 
Springs, and I think he has given it up, but I know nothing definite about 
it. The name was dropped. 

Mr. Rapp: Are we through withthis matter ? 

The President: Yes, sir, 

Mr. Rapp: I have sent in the names Oliver C. Smith and Walter For- 
bush ; I don’t know whether they were received or not. 

The President: Has the Executive Committee anything to say about 
these names sent in by Mr. Rapp, Mr. Smith and Mr. Forbush. 

The President: Did you ever receive any communication from the 
secretary ? 

Mr. Rapp: No, sir. 

The Secretary: I am afraid it never reached us. 

Mr. Rapp: I am very sorry; they are creditable architects. 

The Secretary: Their names can be presented now. 

The President: I understand they have applied over their own sig- 
natures ? 

Mr. Rapp: Yes, sir. (The names were adopted.) 

Mr. Wright: I think that Mr. W. E. Foley, of Springfield, Mo., pre- 
sented his name; I know he is desirous to become a member of the asso- 
ciation. He is a gentleman in good standing and an architect. 

The President: Will Mr. Wright indorse him ? 

Mr. Wright: Yes, sir. (The name was accepted.) 

The President announced the committee of three on the suggestions 
contained in the president’s address, as follows: W. F. Hackney, Sidney 
Smith, and A. Van Brunt. 

Mr. Ketchum, Indianapolis: I propose that the chair appoint a com- 
mittee of seven to nominate officers for the next year, to report on Friday 
afternoon. 
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Mr. C. C. Helmers: Would it not be better to have that committee 
report Friday morning? It might be possible that Friday afternoon we 
would be otherwise engaged. 

Mr. Ketcham: The amendment is accepted. 

The motion was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Swasey, the convention adjourned to 2 o’clock P.M. 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The president called the convention to order, and announced the com- 
mittee on the organization of State Associations, as follows: J. F. Alex- 
ander, Indiana; C. K. Ramsey, Missouri; E. H. Taylor, Iowa; I. Hodgson, 
Minnesota; H. P. McDonald, Kentucky; G. W. Rapp, Ohio ; D. M. 
Harteau, Wisconsin ; Sidney Smith, Nebraska ; W. H. Cusack, Tennessee ; 
T. Sully, Louisiana; S. J. Osgood, Michigan; Mr. Haskell of Kansas, and 
Mr. S. H. A. Preston of Texas. If there is no objection this will stand in 
this way. 

Mr. Taylor: I believe we have at least one member from the State of 
New York. I think perhaps it would be well to have that state included, 
although it is not a western state, and I make a motion to that effect. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President: It is moved and seconded that we add on this com- 
mittee a member for the State of New York. That would include Buffalo 
particularly, which is a western city. All who favor this motion say aye. 

The motion was adopted. 

The President: I name Mrs. Louise Berthune. (Applause.) 
another communication which the secretary will read. 

The secretary read the following letter : 


C. E. lisley, Esq., President of the Architect’s Convention: 

Dear S1r,—Please let me know how many of your members will be ready to drive 
out to our works tomorrow (Friday) afternoon at 1:30 P.M., and we will make the neces- 
sary provision. Yours truly, H. W. Exxiotr. 


We have 


The President: Is there any action to be taken on this ? 

A member: I would move that during the session this afternoon, when 
more members are here than now is the case, the chairmain request such 
members of the association who desire to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the Press Brick Company, to rise or in some other way signify 
their intention of accepting the invitation of Mr. Elliott, to enable him to 
know how many carriages to provide for their accommodation. 

The motion was adopted. 

The President: I have a communication here from the Terra-cotta 
Works, which I think is too long to read, therefore I will give you the 
substance of it. The Joseph Winkle Terra-cotta Company, at 1121 
Market street, wish me to say that they have terra-cotta at their works, 
which they would be glad to have you see. That is the substance of the 
letter. I think there are no more announcements. 

The Secretary: I have an application for membership by Mr. Anthony, 
of Denver, Col. He refers to Mr. Meyers. 

The name was accepted. | 

The President: We will now take up the debate on competitions. 

Mr. Burnham: I move the adoption of the code as suggested by the 
board. 

The President: Before the debate begins, I wish to say a word or two. 
It will come in now better than at any other time. It is expected that 
every one will take part in the debate. We must make use of our time 
to the best possible degree, and it will therefore be necessary to confine 
ourselves to the limits of the question, or to the merits of the question I 
should say. ‘There is no time for personal explanations, and there will 
be no chance for the relation of personal experiences. Please understand 
we have all had so much of those experiences that it is probable we know 
all about it, and we do not want to take up the time with it. Please con- 
fine yourselves to the merits of the question. I hope it is understood that 
we will have the utmost freedom of expression. Nobody’s motives are 
going to be questioned, and I hope this convention will show that it can 
go through an important debate without getting vexed about it. Further- 
more, I think each one should start out with a readiness to abide by the 
decision of the convention on the subjects, whatever that decision may be, 
until at another convention it can be changed. If you are not willing to 
do that, I do not think you have any right to take part in the debate what- 
ever it may be. That is what each one owes to you and you owe to 
everybody else. I do not know what it will be of course. It is the duty of 
the chair to sustain the rules of order. That is what the chair is placed 
here for. During an exciting debate, that sometimes becomes a disagree- 
able duty and an embarrassing one, and I trust the convention will 
all of them appreciate the circumstances and will sustain the chair in its 
rulings, or at least codperate with the chair; and if the ruling of the chair 
should be disagreeable to some of you, you may be sure it will be honest. 


Mr. Burnham moves that a code be adopted for the regulation of com- 
petitions. Is this motion seconded ? 

Mr. Ramsey: I would ask an explanation. 
by the adoption of the resolution as put “a code” 
this particular code ? 

Mr. Burnham: No, sir. 

The President: I read: ‘ Your committee has formulated a code to 
lay before you, and having done so, request that you first vote on whether 
this method shall be tried.” That does not therein mean this code. 

Mr. Burnhan: No, sir. 

A member: In order to test this question, I move this code be 
adopted. 

Mr. Burnham: That will be the next question brought up, distinctly 
in that form. That will be the next motion made. 

The motion proposed by Mr. Burnham was carried. 

Mr. Burnham: I move that the code as recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Competition be adopted. 

The President: That is out of order. 


I simply want to know if 
it is meant to include 


I am sorry to rule that way. 


The rules require that anything that appears in sections must be adopted 
by sections before it can be adopted asa whole. 


Mr. Burnham: I move that we proceed to take up the code and 
to adopt it paragraph by paragraph. 

The motion was adopted. 

The secretary read from the code as follows: 


CODE, 
Mig o be addressed by building committees to architects. 
5 gine h erhinlaiiiarnalsioien »Architect. 
” "Beak SIR —The peseraee best board has determined to erect a building for the follow- 


ing uses : 
. The board has appointed the undersigned a building committee, with full power to 
select and contract with an architect. 
The building is located........ 
And must fulfill the following requirements, viz: 
bg cost of the completed structure (not including architect’s fees must not 
CPOREE soc ccseuen es 


The board is assured by the following well-known building experts..........0. 000. 
that the building can be completed for the above sum. 

The committee hereby invites you to form one of........ architects to compete for 
the position of architect, under the following agreement : 

The committee has selected Mr............e0005 as its juryman, and you are invited 
to meet the competitors on........... 00:0 16UNG osc0ccncesccscostO SOCt YOUr Juryman 
Ale ccccccccccccccs 

Mr. McDonald: I would like to ask at that point if “the committee 
MOS HSCIOCLCU OBIE: oo: ssercisicciecaSosainaiee as its juryman, and you are ready 
to meet the competitors on the......... srovergioMA RNs. 5 etevens pie saattat to select 


your, uryman,” if that means that each competitor will select a juryman 
of his own? 
Mr. Burnham: That is explained by the paragraph following : 


The President: It is the rule that after each paragraph, the secretary 
will pause for objections, and if no objection is made it is adopted in the 
preliminary reading. 

The secretary continued to read from the code as follows: 


Each design to consist of the following drawings. . - all executed in one color 


ink and without shading, and toa scale % , inch to the foot. 

All drawings and descriptions must toy in at noon on the.......... GY Ole assscicses 
188. .each set —" in a portfolio to be placed in the hands of Mr............seeees of 
Pre ete ee street, who has been appointed the custodian, and 
who shall aniline. there and then, open the portfolios before the competitors, no 
one else to be present; and he shall ‘cull out every drawing or description in which 
is noted anything not in strict accordance with the above restrictions. _Nocompetitor to 
be allowed to put in any alternative or extra drawings, details or sketches. 

A member: This Mr. , selected by the committee, will frequently 
be a man entirely incompetent to cull the drawings; and it seems to me 
while that sounds pretty well it won’t work. If you take the gentlemen 
who work in the large cities, I don’t think they appreciate the force of this 
objection. This Mr. —— will probably be a man who doe3 not know 
what a drawing is when he sees it, and it is impossible for him to perform 
his duty as laid down there. That is the way it strikes my mind. I would 
like to hear somebody else speak on that. 

A member: I fancy almost anybody competent to perform the office of 
clerk would be able to perform that. 

Mr. Burnham: You do not seem to get exactly the idea. The cus- 
todian is simply a man who receives these drawings, who looks at the 
drawings 

A member : 
or description. 

A member: Now, this clause with reference to the refusal to inter- 
sperse descriptions of the sketches is quite an error, it strikes me. But 
admitting, for the sake of argument, it is proper, sketches should be 
stricken from the description, am I to understand if the descriptions have 
been rejected on that account there is no room for an amendment of the 
descriptions ? 

The President: Allow me a word. This is particularly the work of 
Mr. Burnham. He is the chairman of the committee. It is not entirely 
in order that one party shall speak twice on a subject, until every other 
party wishing to speak has spoken. At the same time, when questions are 
to be asked, I propose to allow Mr. Burnham to answer them, if there is no 
objection, although it leaves him practically in the possession of the floor 
for quite a while; but I do this because it comes more directly in that way 
than in any other. It will save time. I will ask that such inquiries as 
would properly be addressed to the chair be addressed to Mr. Burnham. 

Mr. Hodgson: It appears to me it might answer as well to allow the 
jurymen who are to judge of the merits of the plans to open them them- 
selves. They are men who would not be above the act of opening a 
drawing. I do not think it would interfere with the rights of anyone in the 
case. It would be giving assurance their rights would be protected, with- 
out having any custodian. These custodians are sometimes very curious 
sort of men. 

Mr. Burnham: In answer to that, the fear that has been expressed is 
not ours. It is with this as in a court of law, where the court says to a 
lawyer who says: “I intend to prove by this witness that he saw this 
thing,’ and the court says: “ You can’t prove it, it is done already ; and 
you can’t present it to the jury, the jury has got it.” Now, we don’t want 
the jury to get those that they have no right to under the code. If a man 
lays before me three or four things I have no right to have, the impression 
is made, and I cannot help it. 

A member: I am interested in this matter. The main thing I am after 
is to see that these jurymen who are to do the awarding may have a voice 
in what has got to be submitted. Now, I have no objection in the world 
to a special jury being selected for that purpose, so that the competitors may 
have some sort of say as to who are the proper parties to say what shall go 
before the final jury, but to take a man entirely uninformed and entirely 
irresponsible, without any professional standing of any kind, I am unwill- 
ing; and I think the convention will agree with me that the clause should 
be so amended that the competitors may have some voice in who is to say 
what shall be submitted. 

Mr. Lee: I wish to ask how the custodian is appointed. 
the methods of appointment ? 

Mr. Burnham: We propose from the start to the finish to protect the 
architect, and when the competition is through to leave him in such a place 
that if anything of the code has been violated he can go into court and 
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collect five per cent. That is what we are trying to do by the code, to protect 
the man so if he is not. the successful architect he cannot be robbed, and he 
can recover his just dues. 

Mr. Lee: The question I asked was simply who is the custodian, or 
how is he to be appointed? Mr. Burnham has not answered that. 

Mr. Burnham: The committee, of course, appoints him. If this code 
was once adopted the committee must, of course, take the utmost pains to 
see the custodian performs his functions. 

The President: It does not matter how the first custodian is appointed. 
When the announcement comes out every architect who receives that 
announcement learns that this man is custodian. 

Mr. McDonald: I will offer an amendment like this, sir: The follow- 
ing names of persons are given you, from which you are requested to select 
a custodian who will satisfy you. 

Mr. Sullivan: It seems to me that this introduces unnecessary compli- 
cation in the matter. 

The President: We will listen to Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Sullivan: It strikes me that this proposed amendment introduces 
unnecessary complication, which I think should be avoided. This should 
be as simple as possible, in my view. I cannot see that it is a matter of 
essential importance who is the custodian. 

A member: The committee considered this person called a custodian 
to be simply a clerk in the employ of the committee, and they therefore 
considered his position or his identity unimportant. Like a clerk backed 
by a responsible firm, his personality is of no kind of consequence. 

Mr. Hellmers: Mr. Chairman, I cannot see why the custodian should 
play such an important part, the competitors being present at the time he 
receives and opens the plans. If he undertakes to discriminate unjustly 
against any one of the competitors, the other is there to protect his inter- 
ests, as everything he does is done in their presence, and I cannot see what 
difference it makes who he is, nor in what method he performs his duties. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Haskell: I move to strike out the word “ before ”’ after the word 
‘¢ portfolios.” 

The President: If Mr. Haskell speaks as to the custodian, he is 
entitled to be heard. 

Mr. Haskell: It is in the same paragraph. I move to strike out the 
word “ before”’ and insert “in the presence of,’ so there will be no ques- 
tion as to what the word means. 

The President: If the committee agrees to that we will have no vote 
on it atall. Is it agreed? 

A member: Yes, sir. 

A member: There are one or two matters I wish to speak about before 
the vote is taken, and about one of which I would like to make an inquiry, 
and that is this: Are these plans submitted at the time they are presented 
to the custodian and he culls out such as may be objectionable? Are all 
the competitors to see the plans? Is it to be a public matter whereby one 
competitor sees the drawings presented by another competitor ? 

The President: I understand it is. That is, they may be there. I do 
not suppose the opening would be deferred if one man were absent, but 
they may be there if they choose. 

A member: I notice this, which is a very small matter, but still it may 
be well to call attention to it. I notice a particular scale—¥ scale. 
Would it not be well to leave that scale blank, o simply that it should be 
a uniform scale. 

Mr. Burnham: We accept that. 

A member: I notice it says there shall be no shading or coloring. 

Mr. Yost: Allow us to vote on this first. It is a question in my mind 
whether that ought to be simply “to a uniform scale.” 

The President: We want this fairly understood; we want it fairly 
looked after. If a circular to be sent out by the owners says “to a uni- 
form scale,” how are they going to know what that uniform scale shall be? 

The paragraph was amended to read as follows: 

Each design to consist of the following drawings ........ all of a uniform method of 
presentation and to a uniform scale. 

Mr. Haskell: It seems to me we are spending time upon something 
that the committee have abundantly canvassed amongst themselves. It is 
a fact we have this thing in as perfect a shape as we can make it. We 
might as well accept this form. 

That portion of the code read was passed as amended. 

The Secretary read the next section as follows: 

The committee agrees that the selection of the best design which also shall carry 
with it the appointment of the designer, as architect of the building shall rest in an expert 
jury, consisting of three members, one of whom shall be selected by the competing 
architects, one by the building committee and the third by the other two. The jurymen 
shall be expert architects, and not of the town where the building is to be erected. The 
building committee agree to meet all expenses of this jury. 

A member: I move to amend that section by leaving out ‘‘ and not of 
the town where the building is to be erected; ’’ because I think it will be 
very inconvenient to find architects to come from another city to sit in 
judgment on these things, and always in cities you can find sufficient men 
not competing to act as judges. 

Mr. Burnham: The point about that is this: In small jobs, undoubt- 
edly that would be easily agreed between the owners, but in the larger 
cities, and where a great deal is at stake, the committee felt it was neces- 
sary to take that stand in order to insure fairness. I will tell you why. 
Suppose the competition takes place in Chicago. It may be for a $100,000 
building, or a $1,000,000 building. The stake is large, the interest is 
large, and you call for a Chicago architect. I, for one, if I were called in 
as a juryman, know it would be with an effort that I could be perfectly 
fair to the men about me. I know of one man, for instance, in Chicago, 
who does a great deal of business, whom I could not do justice to without 
avery great effort. I have seen him do things I disapprove of. I know 
he does things that are wrong; still, they are intangible and cannot be 
touched upon. Now, suppose his plans came before me, I know it would 
be impossible for me to be just; it would require the greatest effort, and 
whether I would be or not would be a question, and I think it would be 
with most men. Now, suppose a man is a pretty good fellow, but 


extremely selfish, and there are plenty of those men in the profession; if 
these plans came before them this would be their course of reasoning : 
Well, I guess I won’t vote for Smith, he has got a big business; I do not 
care to help him, so I will throw his aside. We have got to do something 
to cover that point, and the only way we have been able to do it is to take 
jurymen from out of town. Now, I think I could be perfectly fair to a 
New York man in a New York competition. 

Mr. Wehle: Suppose we choose to select our jurymen in our city, 
would we be obliged to select jurymen outside if we were all agreed on 
one in the city ? 

Mr. Ramsey: Would it not be well to have it read like this; the 
jurymen shall all be expert architects and not engaged in this competition. 

A member: I believe I prefer it as the committee had it in the first 
place. While the architects might agree upon one of the jurymen as being 
a resident of the town, it would be, perhaps, well to confine the other to 
strangers, as the architects would have no voice in their selection. 

The President: And you would put it this way: Those selected by 
the owners shall not be of the town where the building is to be erected ? 

The member: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ellis: I would like to make one remark in relation to this matter, 
and that is this: It seems to me that there has been a committee appointed 
for this work; that committee have shown themselves to be very able 
men. I think their points are well taken, and if one has had experience 
in competitions he would see the points in there exactly as the committee 
have. I think it is a wise and a just thing, and if it can be so passed it 
would be one of the squarest things that could be. The amendment 
would leave it just exactly in the place our friend over here put it (point- 
ing). It would give them the opportunity to select architects in the town 
where the competition would be. I do not think it is right. There 
might be two or three architects in the same town, and they would say, 
“We are not going to see outside fellows come in here,”’ and they would 
work up with their committee, and they would have the other architects 
selected in the town. No outside architect would have any chance at all. 
Therefore I would say it ought to be as it is. 

The motion to amend the last section of the code as read was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Alexander: It seems to me we have wisely considered this matter, 
and have treated all fair and alike. I cannot see any objection to adopting 
this report as now presented without so much discussion. 

The President: Is there anything further to be said? If not, we will 
consider this section to be passed. ‘The section closes with this sentence: 
‘“‘ The building committee agree.to meet all expenses of this jury.” That 
much is passed : 

The next section of the code was read by the secretary, as follows: 

The jury, publicly or privately, is not to look at any of the drawings for this building 
other than those that shall be delivered by the custodian, and which have been found to 
meet the exact requirements hereinbefore set forth, and to base its decision strictly on the 
merits of the designs so submitted. . 

The paragraph was adopted as read. 

The secretary read the following paragraph : 

The committee agrees that the jury shall be left perfectly free, and that no preference 
or leaning of the committee or any member of it shall be conveyed to any juryman, pub- 
licly or privately, diregtly or indirectly, till the decision of the jury has been reached and 
published. 

The paragraph was adopted as read without argument. 

The following paragraph was read : 

The committee further agrees when the competition has been decided to return each 
set of drawings except the one presented by the successful architect; and, further, that 
no part of any rejected design hat is original as to this competition shall ever be used in 
the construction of the building without the written consent of the designer thereof. 

The President: I would like to make a suggestion there: ‘“ Returned 
at their own expense.” 

Mr. Taylor: I would move that be added as suggested; that these 
drawings be returned at the expense of the committee. 

The President: At the expense of the owner or the committee ? 

Mr. Burnham: I do not believe it is best to put a clause of that sort in. 
It seems to me it is rubbing it in. I would not be picayunish about this 
thing. This is the expression of opinion of the Western Association of 
Architects, and it ought to be as broad as the territory from which we 
come. That was brought up by the committee, thought of and thrown 
aside. 

The President: We will consider this is passed so far as the words 
“‘ without the written consent of the designer thereof.” 

The following paragraph was read : 

A written description of the buildings may accompany each set of drawings, the same 
being presented in plain black and white, without any sketches interspersed ; and these 
descriptions shall pass through the custodian’s hands, as above provided for drawings, 
and shall be subject to rejection if the requirements are exceeded, and no other writings 
or descriptions shall be considered by the jury in forming a judgment. 

A member: I move that the word “written” be stricken out, and 
‘black and white.” A man may want to use a type-writer. 

Mr. Burnham: We accept that. 

A member: It might say “a written or printed description.” 

Mr. Burnham: We will accept that. 

The President: It stands “a written or printed description.” Are 
there any further remarks? If not this is passed as far as the words “the 
jury in forming a judgment.” 

The following paragraph was read: 

Before any design is finally premiated, the cost of a building shown by it shall] be 
determined by an assessor, who shall be under oath, and who must be satisfactory to a 
majority of the competitors and the committee. 

A member: I move that the word “ approximately’ 
before the word “ determined.” 

Mr. Burnham: We considered that clause more carefully than any 
other. I do not suppose there is a gentleman here that is not well aware of 
the one thing in competitions that has been the most fatal, that is putting in 
a drawing which shall cost a great deal more than the specified sum, ard 
still making the statement that you can build it for the sum named. We 
tried to cover that thing with a great deal of care, and we want the sworn 
statement from responsible men that we know are responsible. We want 
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men to say under oath that the building can be built for so much money, 
according to the sketches and the description put inthere. We do not want 
men to say approximately, we want them to say it can be built. Let him 
be definite about it. Remember, gentlemen, we are trying to hold our 
original position, so if there is a violation we can recover. 

Mr. Yost: Right in that connection I would like to ask you if the com- 
mittee considered the point there and what their decision was, suppose it 
turned out that the report of this assessor reads that the building cannot be 
built for the money ? 

Mr. Burnham: That is covered further on. 

Mr. Yost: I think that matter of definiteness is a very important one, 
and I hope it will not be changed. 

The following paragraph was read: 

Should the assessor claim that a building cannot be erected according to Any given 
design for the sum mentioned, the designer thereof shall be heard by the j jury before 
throwing him out of competition on this account. Should the jury then determine that the 
assessor is right, they must throw out the design which is so shown to be too costly, and 
premiate another one of the architects in the competition. Cost of assessor and his 
expenses to be paid by the building committee. 

The paragraph was adopted as read. 

A member: I move it be changed to read “ premiate the design of 
another.” 

Mr. Burnham: We e are perfectly willing to change it to that. 

The President: It is changed so that it reads now “ premiate the 
design of another one of the architects.”’ 

The following paragraph was read by the secretary: 

The jury shall not allow any personal conferences with any competitor, either in pub- 
lic or in private, other than those proper consultations to be held between the jury as a 
whole and the individual competitor, for the purpose of receiving necessary explanations 
in regard to the design, 

No objection being made to the paragraph, it was considered passed. 

The following paragraph was read by the secretary : 

The jury shall positively premiate one of the designs hereby called for in this com- 
petition, and this judgment shall be final and conclusive, the committee reserving the 
right to afterward alter or change the one chosen, if desired, but this last clause is not to 
be construed as revoking what has been said above as to the cost of building from the 
design when submitted to the jury. 

No objection being made to the last paragraph, it was considered 
passed. 

The following paragraph was read by the secretary: 

The committee agrees that the premiating of a design by the jury shall carry with it 
the appointment of its maker as architect of the building, with the regular compensation 
as allowed by the schedule of charges adopted by the Western Association of Architects. 

The last paragraph was passed, there being no objection. 

The following paragraph was read as follows : 

The decision of the jury shall be published on or before the.......... a Dae 

The last paragraph was adopted as read. 

The secretary read the following paragraph : 

Should any competitor seek any further information than that above stated, ee com- 
mittee must send the answers to him and all others alike, in order to keep each compet- 
itor on exactly the same basis as the rest throughout the competition. 

The paragraph was adopted as read. 

The following paragraph was read by the secretary : 

All who may come into the competition shall be subject to the same rules as above. 

‘The paragraph was adopted. 

The following was read : 

No competitor shall serve on the jury in any capacity whatever, or be allowed to give 
any Advice in any matter relating to this competition. 

The paragraph was adopted. 

The following paragraph was read: 

The architect chosen must give a bond that shall be satisfactory to the Building Com- 
mittee, in which he engages to faithfully construct and see after the execution of the work, 
and to honestly administer all affairs passing through his hands, 

Mr. Jenney: I would like to object to that on the ground: Frst, why 
ask a bond from an architect any more than from a lawyer to whom we 
intrust our cases ; second, we are putting into the hands of the Building 
Committee the power to make that bond satisfactory to them, something 
that no architect could do ; they would be ruled out entirely ; third, I think 
the whole principle of giving a bond, being compelled to go to our friends 
and ask them to indorse us pecuniarly in some matter that they know 
nothing about, that they get no control of or watch in any way, is wrong, 
and it may render them liable to a large amount. 

Mr. Burnham: We will accept the objection and drop that paragraph. 

The President: That portion “must give a bond that shall be satisfac- 
tory to the Building Committee ”’ is stricken out. 

The following paragraph was read by the secretary : 

Should the work not proceed within one year from date of the selection of the design, 
the premiated architect shall then be paid for what he has already done up to that date, 
according to the schedule of charges adopted by the Western Association of Architects, 
his design in competition being ranked as full preliminary sketches. Whenever the work 
shall proceed thereafter the premiated architect shall still be the architect having full 
charge as above mentioned. 

A member: I think a great many of these commissioners and country 
school members will interpret that in this way: That they are not to pay 
the architect. When he asks for a retaining fee or his first fee, they will 
refer right to that. 

Mr. Burnham; In answer to that, they are compelled to give a bond, 
and in the bond is stated that they must pay according to the Western 
Association of Architects’ schedule. That schedule also says that payment 
shall be due in accordance with services. 

The paragraph was adopted. 

Mr. Haskell: Be kind enough to state now concerning the scale. 

The Secretary: It reads as follows : 

Each design to consist of the following drawings............. 
method of presentation and to a uniform scale as follows : 

Mr. Haskell: Is it in order to move that the paragraph as it is here 
printed be inserted in the place of the revised ? 

The President: That would be a reconsideration, and somebody who 
voted in the affirmative must move for a reconsideration. The question 
before the house is now on adoption of this code as it is. 

On motion of Mr. Yost, the code was adopted. 


call of a uniform 


Mr. Burnham: I move that the committee having the competition 
matter in charge be allowed to polish the document in any way that they 
may see fit without changing the sense. These gentlemen want to make 
absolutely sure that they are no inaccuracies in it. 

The motion was carried. 

A member: I move that when this code is printed, at the head of the 
code will be the schedule of charges printed, so it can be right there for 
reference. 

Mr. Burnham: That would be out of order, there would have to be a 
reconsideration of the whole code. 

The President: I do not consider that out of order. 

Mr. Burnham: We want this document just as simple and terse as 
possible. Wedo not want to complicate it with anything. I think it 
would simply be adding to the document, making it more formal, and it is 
already too long. We want to make it briefer if we can. Anything that 
adds to it, makes it more difficult to get at the contents of the document. 

The President: I ask your permission to suspend the rules, for a 
moment, in order to have one or two motions put. Mr. Jenney has 
a motion to offer which we will listen to. 

Mr. Jenney: At the last meeting of the American Institute at Nash- 
ville, they passed a resolution asking the chair to appoint a committee 
to attend this convention as their representative. The chair appointed Mr. 
Bloor as their representative, a long time secretary of the institute. They 
also passed a resolution requesting this association to send a committee to 
represent it at the next convention. I, therefore, offer the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, Vhat at the proper time, the chair appoint a committee of five to represent 
this convention at the next convention of the American Institute. 

The President : I wish to ask if it is understood that the traveling ex- 
penses of such committee are to be defrayed by our treasurer ? 

A member: They are not. 

The President: The members of the committee are to pay their own 
expenses ? 

A member: Yes, sir. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Secretary: I will read the following from Mr. J. F. Alexander: 

I move that the initiation fee be made $15 instead of $5, as now provided by the 
By-Laws. This will not apply to the members of state associations. 

The motion was adopted. 

The following motion was offered by Mr. Ellis : 

That the schedule of prices under the code on competitions be printed in subsequent 
editions of the Constition and By-Laws. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Secretary: We have some more names for membership. They 
are August Reinke, St. Louis; Frank A. Renwick, St. Louis, and John 
Johnson, of St. Louis. 

The President: We will consider them satisfactory. We will now 
return to the regular order of business, and proceed with the reading of the 
report on legislation. 

Mr. Adler: This is a bill to establish the office of commissioner of 
architecture, a board on buildings, and for other purposes. I will say in 
explanation that the drafted bill, as I will read it, is what has been agreed 
upon after long discussion, and determined as being the bill that will be 
supported by the representatives of the American Institute of Architects : 

(See report of committee on statutory revision, page 73: section headed ‘‘ A Bill to 
Establish the Office of Commissioner of Architecture, etc.” 

Mr. Burnham: I would move as an amendment of this bill that it be 
referred to a committee appointed by the chair, the committee to have 
charge of the bill, with power to draft its final form without further refer- 
ence and as it shall seem best to them, and shall have the power to engage 
legal help, with the permission of the Board of Directors, and shall have its 
expenses paid for a journey, if it shall become necessary, for a conference 
with another committee appointed by the American Institute of Architects. 
Some seem to have had the impression that I would be opposed to the bill 
because I believed in the five per cent fee nominated as the sum without 
any variation whatever. It has been suggested by Mr. Bloor that the Ameri- 
can Institute people had thought the matter over a good deal, and a con- 
ference might be necessary before they would agree with us, and as I 
believe that should be done, that that is necessary, that an agreement 
should be perfected, that there should be perfect harmony on this bill, I 
make the offer of the resolution. 

Mr. Hodgson: So far as the five per cent is concerned, I think we can 
all agree as to that. We are all interested in that. I think myself it is 
right. So far as the legal points are concerned, none of us have any objec- 
tion to any lawyer looking over it; but so far as other committees are con- 
cerned, I think we ought to object. I do not think the bill can be improved 
in any particular, except if we will be allowed to change the per centum 
we have named to five, I think we can agree at once. As to the legality 
of the bill, lawyers differ. I question whether they can better it, the best 
lawyer in the land. No two of them will agree in reference to any two 
matters, but it will be seen to at Washington. We have all worked and 
done the best we could, and I don’t think it is exactly respectful to ask for 
another committee to review our work. 

Mr. Adler: I believe what we are all working for in this matter is for 
the ultimate passage of the bill. They will regulate these matters to the 
best interests of the profession and therefore to the public, or vice versa. 
Now, in order to attain that end I think it is desirable that as a whole we 
indorse the provisions of the bill as it will be finally prepared. Mr. Bloor 
is here with us. He is the representative of the American Institute of 
Architects. He has not come with positive power to agree to the several 
concessions which we have thought it advisable to ask him to make.. We 
have put the bill as reported into the shape which he believes, with his 
present knowledge, of the wishes of the directors of the American Insti- 
tute will meet with the approval of that body. Now, if Mr. Burnham’s 
motion prevails, it is possible that a committee of this body can be formed 
which will talk over the matter with a committee of the American Institute 
and will induce them to take our views—even our most extreme views, 
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with reference to this matter, and that we can present to congress a bill 
which will embody our views to a greater extent even than you expected. 
This is an out and out measure representing the wishes of the western 
architects, and if it will meet the approval of the American Institute so 
much the better ; and it is for that reason that I would like to see this com- 
mittee appointed; and I should like very much to have Mr. Burnham’s 
motion prevail, I would like if this convention were to determine that 
the bill as I have read it be not embodied in the printed report of our 
minutes. That is, I have strong hopes that we will be able to raise the 
compensation to pay the architects of government buildings to a straight 
five per cent. I do not wish the idea to go out that there was any admis- 
sion, nor that we really seriously believed that a smaller compensation 
would be satisfactory. We want to give ourselves the chance, and we want 
to give the American Institute the chance, to hold to our demand for a 
straight five per cent commission, and the least said about this weakening 
of our association the better. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hackney: I have been working with this committee sometime. I 
know that there may be some changes in this bill. This bill, as I under- 
stand, is drafted to be presented to congress. There is no doubt but that 
the committee to whom this bili will be referred in congress will make 
more or less changes. Therefore it seems to me it is not necessary that 
we should discuss the crossing of a certain ‘‘t”’ or the dotting of ‘a certain 
“i” in this convention. This bill is substantially as it came to us from 
the American Institute of Architects. During the reading of the bill I 
drafted a motion that I had intended to make, which is substantially the 
same as that offered by Mr. Burnham, and which, I believe, covers 
the ground a little more fully, and if it is the wish of the convention I 
should like to read it; and I would offer it as an amendment. It is as 
follows : 

Resolved, That a special committee of three persons from three different states be 
appointed by the chair to act in connection with the directors or other representatives of 
the A. I. A., to present a bill relating to the office of supervising architects to congress, 
to urge its passage ; and further, should it be deemed best by the committee to whom the 
bill will be referred to alter or change it in any respect, that this committee will have 
tull power to represent this association, 

Mr. Burnham has one point in his which I have not in mine; that is, 
revising the bill before it goes to congress. I think it is very desirable a 
committee be appointed to act with the American Institute, and the com- 
mittee be given the power to act for the association. 

Mr. Burnham: May I ask you to strike out from your motion the pro- 
vision that the members of this committee of three shall be from three 
different states. Would it not be better to leave the chair free to 
appoint those whom he deemed best qualified to do this work, no matter 
if they were all from the same state ? 

Mr. Hackney: My point was not to get on the committee myself, 
because I not only do not want the position, but I would have to decline 
it if I was appointed ; but it seems to me it would be wise to distribute 
this committee over as great a space as possible, in order to get greater 
support from different congressmen and senators of the different states. It 
seems to me we could get one from Indiana, one from Illinois, and one 
from Minnesota or Missouri. The chair can no doubt secure three good 
men, and these men could go to their own representatives and present the 
matter to them. 

Mr. Burnham: I cannot accept that as a substitute. I think the 
chair must be left perfectly free. I want to see the chair appoint men 
who will carry the most weight and the most force. I want him to be 
able to put men in there he deems fit without reference to where they 
come from. 

Mr. Ramsey: We are agreed upon the facts, and working in conjunc- 
tion with the American Institute in passing this bill is very desirable. If 
a committee is to be appointed, that committee should have the fullest 
power possible to act for the convention. I should like to see either one 
of these motions carried. Iam not particular whether all of the delegates, 
or whether all of the committeemen, come from one place or another; 
still, if the president can find suitable committeemen in different states, it 
probably would be better than to select them all from one state or one loca- 
tion. That clause there, it seems to me, ought to be changed, with reference 
to punishment by imprisonment upon a supervising architect in case any 
portion of the specifications in any particular should not be carried out to 
the letter. Now, there never was a building built in that way; we all 
know it is utterly impossible ; no man could put up a building under that. 

Mr. Adler: That clause relating to imprisonment occurred in a number 
of places in the bill as it came to us, and it was decided to strike it out 
wherever it occurred, and by mistake it was left in this one particular 
place. 

The President: Will it be stricken out ? 

Mr. Adler: Yes, sir, it will be. 

Mr. Ellis: I agree in full with Mr. Burnham’s suggestions, and I am 
certain of one thing, that we are here fora purpose. What is that pur- 
pose? Weare to establish rules for to govern the business of the whole’ 
profession throughout the United States. We all know that the archi- 
tectural profession is the strongest profession in the world, and it carries 
more weight with it. There is no profession in the world that can carry 
the influence of the wealthy men like architects. What we want is for the 
Western Association of Architects to work in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Institution of Architects. The point is, how is it best to do that? I 
think that the only thing for us to do is for the president to appoint a com- 
mittee from the Western Association of Architects, which may come, 
perhaps, from one city or may come from a half-a-dozen. I think he 
should have the discretion, knowing the men throughout the different 
states, of appointing that committee from the different states as he sees fit. 
And that committee, it doesn’t seem to me, has necessarily to be very 
large, even one competent man from each of the different states, it seems 
to me, to be sufficient. It is not the numbers that will come there that will 
do the good, but it is the brains that come there that will do the 
good. ‘Take a large body of men—it has taken us a good while to 
get through with this matter, but, at the same time, this bill has been 


drawn by the most skillful men we have inthe country. There is no ques- 
tion at all about that. It will be very hard for us to select a number of men 
throughout the Western states that can do or begin to draft a better bill 
than that; I don’t think you can find them. You take the finest lawyers 
we have got in this country, and they cannot touch it, I think that sugges- 
tion of Brother Burnham’s is about as it ought to be. 


Mr. Sullivan: I move the previous question. I will call for the read- 
ing of the motion. 

Mr. Adler: As Mr. Bloor has taken part in the deliberations which 
brought this bill into its present shape, he may, perhaps, be desirous of say- 
ing a few words to the convention with reference to the body that he 
represents. 

The President: Will you withdraw this motion for the previous ques- 
tion, that we may listen to Mr. Bloor? 

Mr. Sullivan: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bloor: There is no disagreement between the Institute of Archi- 
tects and this association. I am convinced that it is of the first importance 
that the Institute of Architects and the Western Association of Architects 
should act in entire harmony on this important question. I think it would 
be the worst thing in the world for any number of the representatives of 
either body to appear before congress, or any portion of congress, and 
encounter the possible objection that another party had been there before 
hand and interposed objections to what is offered at that time, I agree then 
with the importance of the resolution which Mr. Burnham has offered 
being acted upon. I think that a small working committee ought to be 
appointed by you from this body. A large committee has already acted, 
and has acted to a great purpose, to a great effect, and what we want now 
is a small committee with full power to act with our institute, and put this 
thing in a final form for action by our friends in congress. 

The President: Are you now ready for the question ? 

Mr. Burnham: The motion is now being written. 

The President: Well, I will wait. I will announce some committees. 
On motion of Mr. Jenney, it has been decided that the chair appoint a 
committee of five to represent this association at the next convention of the 
American Institute. I appoint Mr. Jenney, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Hackney, 
Mr. Sidney Smith and Mr. Haskell. That is to represent the Western 
Association at the next convention of the American Institute. 

On motion of Mr. Ketcham, that a committee of seven be appointed by 
the chair to nominate officers and board of directors to report Friday 
morning, the chair appointed Messrs. Ketchum, Fallis, Sidney Smith, 
Hackney, Hodgson, Carr and Holabird. 

On motion of Mr. Alexander, the chair appointed a committee of five 
to select a place for the next annual meeting of this convention. The 
names of the members of the committee appointed are: Messrs. Alexander, 
Menard, Wearey, Hellmers and McDonald. 


Mr. Burnham made the following motion : 

Resolved, That the president appoint a committee of three to take charge of this bill 
and draft its final form without further reference to this body, and shall have power to 
engage legal advice, with the permission of the Board of Directors, and shall have power 
to travel for the purposes of meeting the American Institute Architects’ committee, 
traveling expenses to be paid by this association. 

Mr. Lee: Is an amendment in order ? 

The President: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lee: I will offer the following amendment: after the words “ of 
three,” insert the words “ from the Committee on Statutory Law.” 

The motion to amend was lost. 

The motion as put by Mr. Burnham was adopted. 

Mr. Adler: I move that the report of Committee on Statutory Law be 
taken up and acted upon now. 

The President: Before this motion is put, I would ask the privilege of 
putting one motion before you which will close up the new business, 
unless objection is made. The motion is as follows. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Statutory Revision be continued, and that each 
member of the association be requested to collect and forward to said committee all data, 
court decisions, etc., of whatever nature, relating to laws affecting architecture : 

The motion was adopted. 

‘The President: Shall we proceed to discuss the first part of the report 
on statutory laws ? 

A member: I would like to have it postponed until tomorrow morn- 
ing. I have not seen a copy of it. I listened as carefully as I 
could to the reading of it yesterday, but I was not able to get all of it. 

The President: If you will allow me, I think, myself, we ought 
to have it printed, and if we have papers to read, let us read them now. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

The President: Has Mr. Root his paper here on “Architecture and the 
Fine Arts ?” 

A member: He has not. 

Mr. Root: I am very sorry, but I have not it. 

The President: We are sorry, but we will have to excuse Mr. Root. 
Is Mr. Taylor here? We will listen to Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor here read a paper (which is printed elsewhere), and, on 
motion of Mr. Field, a vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Taylor for his 

aper. 
The chair appointed the following committee to meet and confer with 
the American Institute, Messrs. Adler, Burnham and Alexander. 

The President: Is Mr. Sidney Smith ready with his paper ? 

Mr. Smith: Iam not. I did not think I would be called on tonight. 

Mr. Ellis: Mr. President, I will have to say that only for sickness I 
should have had a paper on competition, hut I was taken sick last week, 
and was unable to finish it. I will, therefore, have to be excused. 

On motion, it was agreed that Mr. Ellis should have another year in 
which to prepare a paper. 

The President: Before adjourning let me say several committees have 
to report the first thing tomorrow morning. I find Mr. Van Brunt has left 
the city, I will ask Mr. Wood to take his place. 

On motion, the convention adjourned till morning at 10 o’clock. 
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THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1885. 
The president called the convention to order. 


Mr. Ketcham: Mr. President and members of the association, your 
committee beg leave to submit the following nominations for officers: 
president, D. Adler, Chicago; secretary, John W. Root, Chicago: treas- 
urer, S. A. Treat, Chicago; board of directors, W. L. B. Jenney, Chicago, 
C. E. Llsley, St. Louis, E. H. Taylor, Des Moines, Sidney Smith, Omaha, 
and D. W. Millard, St. Paul. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

Mr. Hackney: Mr. President and members of the convention. The 
committee, to whom were referred the recommendations contained in the 
president’s message, begs leave to report as follows: 


1. That acommittee of three be appointed to whom all questions of discipline shall 
be referred, whose duty it shall be to examine all charges preferred, and if found of suffi- 
cient gravity, to bring the same before the next meeting of the association. 

2. Thata committee of three be appointed to whom shall be referred the question as 
to the best method of raising the standard of professional requirements for membership, 
and as to the qualification of honorary members to this association. 

2, Werecommend thata secretary on foreign correspondence be appointed, and we 
recommend W. L. B. Jenney for this office. 

4. Werecommend that the secretary shall receive a salary not to exceed $200 per 
annum 

5. We recommend that all questions of jurisprudence for the time being be referred 
to the Committee on Building Laws, and that it is inexpedient at the present time to pro- 
vide a mutual defense fund. 

6. We recommend that the question of uniform contracts and specifications be 
referred to the state associations. 

We deem it inexpedient, at the present time, to locate permanently the head- 
quarters of this association, 
W. F. Hackney, 


SrpNEY SMITH, 
L. M. Woop. 


The President: This matter of discipline I think we will dispose of at 
once as having been already assigned to the Executive Committee. 

A member: I move that portion of the committee’s report be adopted 
in regard to the secretary’s salary. 

Mr. Burnham: Why cannot it be put in this shape; that the expenses 
of the secretary’s office shall be paid. It may amount to a less sum. 

The amendment was accepted, and the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee adopted. 

The recommendation of the committee that a secretary be appointed 
for foreign correspondence was also adopted. 

The matter of uniform contracts and specifications was referred to the 
state associations to report at the next session of this convention. 

The secretary read the following: 


The committee to report on the place for next meeting would respectfully nominate the 
city of Chicago as the next place of meeting of the Western Association of Architects, as 
being the most acceptable location, and where, in our judgment, we can be assured of the 
most successful and largely attended meeting. 


The report was accepted, and Chicago was adopted as the place of 
meeting. 

On motion, the word “ vice” in section 6 was stricken out of the con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Adler read the bill to be submitted to the state legislatures, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the people of the State of represented in General Assembly: 
1, That every person practicing architecture within the limits of this state shall 
secure a license or diploma under the provision of this act. 


On motion of Mr. Weary, the word ‘profession’’ was inserted in 
article 1 immediately preceding the word “ architecture,” the article being 
made to read “That every person practising the profession of architec- 
ture,”’ etc. 


2. ‘The governor of this state shall within from the passage of this act appoint 
a board of examiners, to be composed of five members, one of whom shall be a member 
of the faculty of the , and the others, who shall have been engaged in the honor- 
able practice of architecture at least ten years, shall be so selected that, as nearly as 
possible, the different sections of the state shall be represented. The term of office of 
the members of said board shall be for one, two, three, four and five years respectively, 
and the successors of each member shall be appointed for a term of five years, 


3. Said board of examiners shall organize within three months from the passage of 
this act, and shall procure a seal and books of record, in which all proceedings of said 
board shall be kept. Said records shall be kept in archives of the secretary of state, 
and said board shall have the power to administer oaths, solicit and receive testimony on 
all matters relating to its duties. Said board shall hold its meetings at the state capital 
at such times as it may select, and due notice shall be published of the time and place of 
all meetings of the board. 

4. Said board of examiners shall receive applications for diplomas or licenses, and 
act upon them as follows : First, the names of all who are at the time of the passage of 
this act engaged in the practice of architecture and who may apply in writing to said 
board for license or diploma, are to be published in a newspaper published at their respec- 
tive places of residence, and if, at a meeting of said board, no objection is made to the 
granting of license or diploma to those whose names have been so published, at least 
thirty days preceding the date of said meeting, the board shall issue to each of said per- 
sons a diploma or license to practice architecture within the limits of the state, without 
subjecting them to any examination. But if objection is made by one or more of his 
former clients to the issue of a license or diploma to any applicant for the same, then said 
board shall give the parties a hearing, and if, in the judgment of said board, the charges 
made are substantiated and of such nature as to demonstrate the incapacity or unfitness of 
the candidate for the duties and responsibilities of an architect, no license or diploma 
shall be issued to him; but such applicants shall not be debarred from seeking for and 
receiving a license under the rules for examinations hereinafter provided. 











Mr. Lee: There is one thing that has crept in here, and that is this : 
it was decided that this should read ‘the said board,” and I notice it reads 
“of the board.” 


Mr. Adler: That probably would be better. It is probably an indica- 
tion of the comparative ignorance of the committee with the practice of 
legal forms in such case made and provided. That will be corrected. I 
shall offer a resolution before we get through to take care of those matters. 


Mr. McNamara: We have changed the phraseology of the first para- 
graph by inserting the word “ profession,” and I move that it be changed 
wherever the same necessity for the change occurs. 

Mr. Adler: I think probably it is something that is immaterial. The 
main reason why these words were omitted in the wording of the bill was 
because it was assumed that it was pretty well known and understood that 
architecture is a profession, and it was not necessary to emphasize that fact. 


The President: I think that matter can safely be left to the committee 
that is to have discretion to fix up the matter. I think that is accepted ; 
we won’t debate any further on such things unless it is ordered. 

Mr. Haskell: I would like to ask if the committee in drafting this 
proposed law considered carefully the definition of the word “ architect.” 
Might not a person apply to practice architecture who is really a druggist 
under this law? Is there anything here to prevent a man from being 
licensed who is not an architect at all? 

Mr. Adler: There is nothing in the act to prevent this. Every man, 
no matter what his former calling may have been, no matter what his 
qualifications may have been, can constitute himself an architect by calling 
himself one. To all intents and purposes that is what we are. We are 
architects only because we have called ourselves architects, that is all. 
The law knows us as nothing but that. Until this becomes a law we have 
got to give others the same privilege that we have enjoyed ourselves. We 
have opened offices, we have hung out our shingles, we have printed our 
cards, and we believe ourselves to be architects and ask the public to take 
us at our word, Now, until this law is actually passed, everybody has the 
same privilege; after it is passed there will be an end to it. We cannot 
deny to others of the community the right which we ourselves have 
enjoyed. 

Mr. Taylor: I think if we just introduce the words “the exclusive 
practice”’ that it would cover the ground. 

Mr. Adler: With reference to the remark of Mr. Taylor, I would say 
that this is a matter that has been considered by the committee, and it is 
our belief that we can urge the passage of this law by our state legislatures 
only upon the ground of public policy. We cannot ask them to make us 
a trades union. We can demand on behalf, not of ourselves but of the 
people, that it shall be made the law that the architect to whom is entrusted 
perhaps to a far greater extent than any other the safety of life and limb of 
the entife community, should be a person who has demonstrated his ability 
to serve in that capacity; one who has demonstrated by proper tests that 
he knows how to construct a building that is sufficiently strong to bear the 
strain to which it may be subjected; that he is able to plan a building ; 
that it shall not be by reason of imperfect sanitary arrangements a menace 
to the health of every one inhabiting it. Now, if this board of examiners 
find a man to be a carpenter, and also a plumber, and at the same time 
possessing knowledge that would make it safe for him to be entrusted with 
the planning and construction of buildings, then he must be admitted. We 
propose this law not for our own protection, but for the protection of the 
public. We have been able to get along without it thus far, and we might 
probably get along a while longer without it, but I think the public want 
it. It is our duty to present it in proper form, and to show that we are 
moved by the desire to serve the public welfare, and not bya desire to serve 
only ourselves. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh paragraphs were read as follows : 

5. Said board shall examine all applicants for licenses or diplomas who comply with 
the following conditions, viz.: (@) All who are engaged in the practice of architecture at 
the time of the passage of this act, even if they have been rejected unde; the provisions 
of the preceding section of this act. (4) Any graduate of a university scientific, technical 
college, or training school, and who shall have served for a term of three years after his 
graduation as a pupil or apprentice of any architect in good standing. (c) Any competent 
builder who has served for a term of one year in the office of an architect in good stand- 
ing. (@) Any one who has been for six years in the employ or under the tuition of an 
architect of good standing, two years of which period may also have been served in the 
employ ofa builder in good standing. 

6. All examinations shall he made directly by said board and shall extend over the 
entire field of the construction of building, with special reference to a test of the knowl- 
edge of the candidate of the strength of materials and of his ability to make practical 
application of such knowledge in the ordinary professional work of the architect, and 
should also seek to determine his knowledge of the laws of sanitation as applied to build- 
Ings. 

¥ 7. Said board shall also issue license or diploma to any one presenting a diploma 
from the board of examiners of architects of any other state, without subjecting him to 
any examination, 

Mr. Hellmers: I would like to ask if the committee have made any 
provision for an appeal from the decision of this board. This board 
might be liable to make mistakes as well as any other court. It seems to 
me some provision should be made to allow a man to appeal. 

Mr. Adler: I believe, although I am not a lawyer, that the right to 
appeal from the decision of any authority in the state, except from the 
decision of the supreme court, exists in all cases. We have thought of 
this, but inasmuch as the same power to revoke licenses exists in a board to 
examine druggists, and in a board to examine pilots, engineers and cap- 
tains etc., and there have been no difficulties of that kind arising from the 
exercise of the power vested in the board we believed it would be safe to 
let the law stand as it is? Probably when it is urged for passage before the 
legislature the person having it in charge will consult with attorneys resid- 
ing in the state in which it is sought to pass the bill, and if there is any- 
thing in the laws of the particular state that might embarrass the report, a 
proper provision could be made. 


The following paragraphs were read : 


8. If any architect be accused of gross carelessness or recklessness in the discharge 
of his duties, and after giving due hearing to the accused and his accusers, said board 
shall find him guilty of such offence, his license may be temporarily withdrawn or 
entirely revoked, as may seem proportionate to the gravity of the offence. 

g. The fee to be paid for a license or diploma shall be $25 where such diploma is 
granted without examination, and $50 where it is granted in connection with an examina- 
tion. These fees are to be paid into the treasury of the state. 

1o. The members of said board shall serve without compensation, but their actual 
expenses shall be paid out of the state treasury general fund. They shall be empowered 
to employ a clerk and stenographer during their sessions at a salary of not more than 
cShestbess. sussewown dollars per day while employed in the service of said board. 

11. Any person who shall be engaged in the planning or supervi-ion of the erection 
of buildings shall be regarded as an architect under the provisions of this act, and shall be 
held to comply with the same, but nothing contained in this act shall prevent the student 
or an employe of those lawfully practicing as architects under license from said board, 
from acting under instruction or supervision of their employers. 


A member: I do not quite understand this section in regard to the 
supervision and erection of buildings. Suppose a man is superintending 
quite a large building, but he is nothing but a foundryman. Now, I do 
not know how he can be considered an architect. I should like a little 
light on that subject. 

Mr. Adler: With reference to that, I would say this, that under the 
present status of our profession, if this Mr. Foundryman calls himself an 
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architect, and can show that he has at any time or is at any time engaged 
in planning and superintending buildings, then he is an architect, and 
must be granted a license upon application to the board, unless it is shown 
he is utterly unfit to have a license. 

The President: There is another matter that will have to be thought 
of either here or ultimately, and I beg leave to mention it now. Suppose 
an owner draws a plan and builds his house, will he be regarded as prac- 
ticing architecture to such an extent that by a subsequent clause he shall be 
liable to punishment if he fail to take out a license? Suppose, further, if 
he is a contractor who draws plans and superintends and builds houses 
which he sells, shall he be regarded as an architect? If not, how will you 
arrange it? Will you say that a man to be an architect must receive pay 
for those services in designing and superintending ? 

Mr, Adler: No, sir. I should say it matters not whether the person 
who has heretofore called himself an architect and is such by a license 
issued him, or a person who demonstrated his claim to the title of architect 
by passing a successful examination, and who may practice for his own 
amusement, or who may practice for pay. It makes no difference. The 
law cannot recognize that distinction. The law only steps in to prevent 
people, who, by reason of the fact that they have not demonstrated their 
competency as architects, from acting as such. If Tom, Dick and Harry, 
who are not architects, choose to erect buildings for themselves and make 
their own plans, it is true they have a right to jeopardize their own lives 
and their own health in these buildings. But it is utterly impossible to so 
barricade a building erected that the person or persons who have not been 
engaged in the building, in the planning and erecting, shall be kept out of 
it. Now, the state steps in for the protection of these others and says: 
“ Before you erect the building for yourself, from your own specifications 
and plans, you must have demonstrated your ability to do so.” 

The President: That is, you must have a license. 

Mr. Adler: You must have a license. Now, it is easy to get that; the 
cost is not great. It would be cheaper for him to submit to this examina- 
tion and pay the state board of examination $50 than it would be to engage 
the services of an architect, and he will probably prefer to do so. If a con- 
tractor who builds houses by the dozen for sale does not wish to employ an 
architect, he can submit to this examination; if he cannot pass it, then he 
must not put up the houses, they are a menace to the public. 

Mr. Blake: This might work a hardship on parties residing in the 
country where the farmers frequently build their own houses. In many 
places in the state architects are unheard of, and it seems to me it might 
work a hardship upon men insuch a place as that. If this could be worded 
so as to make it apply to incorporated towns and cities I would see no 
objection to it. 

Mr. Adler: There is this about this bill, that is, it can be modified to 
suit; it is elastic and it can be modified to suit the requirements of the 
different states. 

The following paragraph was read: 

13. Architects to whom licenses to practice shall have been issued shall cause the same 
to be recorded in the office of the clerk of the county in which they propose to practice 
before beginning or continuing such practice, and in case of removal from one county to 
anothershall cause their license to be re-recorded in the county to which they may remove, 
The clerk of each county shall keep a record book for this purpose. 

Mr. Hellmers: Should that section operate similarly to a law we had in 
Texas in commercial travelers registering in each county in which they 
transacted any business ? 

Mr. Adler: It was intended to have this apply to the place in which 
the office or place of business of the architect is located. It will perhaps 
be well to indicate that with a little more cefiniteness than has been 
done. 

Mr. Hodgson: If Mr. Adler will allow me to make a few remarks on 
that matter, I wish to say that we had in view something like this. When 
an architect is practicing in a county he is compelled to make or record his 
license there. His license has to be issued there. If he is doing work in 
another county he can simply, by paying a few cents, have his license 
recofded there. It is only a matter of a few cents, some counties twenty- 
five, some fifty. 

Mr. Ellis: I think this is a matter of some importance. Now, many 
architects practice not only in various counties but in various states, and it 
would bea matter of a great annoyance to have to record their license in 
every county. It seems to me if an architect has a license it should be 
so that he can practice his profession in any state in the Union. 

Mr. Sullivan: It seems to me if an architect has a business so large as 
to extend over several states he can afford to pay for a license in every 
state he practices in. 

Mr. Root: I do not think we are interested in the question of the 
different states in relation to this matter just at the present time. As Mr. 
Sullivan says, if a man has a practice so large as that, it strikes me $25 
would be a very small percentage for even one commission. 

Mr. Hackney: As I understand it, one state cannot legislate for 
another. Each state can only legislate so far as it is individually concerned. 
But I think it would be well if, by carrying the diploma with him, the 
architect could, under that, practice in any one of the counties of the 
state. 

Mr. Burnham: If I am not mistaken the document to be recorded 
must be the original document in each case. Now, suppose there are fifty 
counties, the document would have to go backward and forward fifty 
times. I don’t see why it would not be as well to have the document 
recorded at the state capital and let that cover it all, and if a man wants to 
investigate, let him send and he can find out whether the architect is a 
licensed one or not. 

Mr. Boyington supported Mr. Burnham’s suggestion. 

Mr. Adler: I will say that unless objection is made by some of my 
fellows upon the committee which has had this matter in charge, I will 
consider Article 13 dropped from the committee report. If this is adopted 
there will be but one record necessary, and that in the office of the secre- 
tary of state of each individual state. 

The following paragraph was read: 

14. Any person practicing architecture in this state, without complying with the pro- 


visions of this act, shall be punished by a fine of not less than $50 and not more than 
$500 for each and every offence, to be paid into the state treasury; but the penalties of 
this act shall not apply until six months after the passage of this act. 

Mr. Adler: The committee has not fully determined as to the title to 
be given this bill. We have not taken time to consider the best form of 
caption to be put on this bill, but we shall do so before we put the matter 
before the legislative bodies. 

Mr. Taylor: In speaking of the profession of medicine and law, we do 
not say the “ profession of medicine” or “ the profession of law,” but we 
simply say, the man is practicing law or practicing medicine. It seems to 
me we had better leave this as the committee presented it. 

The President: This cannot be considered unless there is a motion to 
reconsider. 

Mr. Taylor moved that it be reconsidered. 

The motion was lost. 

The President: Section 14 will become 13 now. 

Mr. Lee moved for a reconsideration of Section 4. 

The motion was lost. 

The bill as a whole was adopted. 

Mr. Adler: I would like, Mr. Chairman, to propose now, inasmuch as 
the bill as read and amended has been adopted by this association, that the 
adoption of this bill as amended and in the form in which it is to be pre- 
sented by your committee on statutory laws, shall be strongly recommended 
by this association; that the different state associations be requested to put 
forth their most strenuous efforts to procure its enactment by the legislatures 
of their respective states; that for states where state associations do not 
exist, special committees be appointed by the president for the purpose of 
presenting the bill and urging its passage by their respective legislatures. 

The motion was adopted. 


The President: The chair will announce all the members of this asso- 
ciation in each state where there is no state association, shali constitute 
that committee. 

The following motion was offered by Mr. Adler. 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of this association be requested to assist the 
Committee on Statutory Revision by such appropriations of money as may appear con- 
sistent with the condition of the treasury. 

The motion was adopted. 


The President: Allow me to announce the committee “On Advancing 
the Standard of Requirements for Admission to Association” reported 
favorably by the committee on the president’s address. Iwill name Messrs. 
Boyington, Jenney and Adler for the committee. 

Mr. Jenney offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the invitation to an excursion tendered by H. W. Eliot, Esq., St. 
Louis, be accepted with thanks; and that all members who may be able to avail them- 
selves of this courtesy report to Mr. C. K, Ramsey, St. Louis, as early as the business 
of this convention will allow. 

The motion was adopted. 


The secretary read the following motion: 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be instructed to have a list of the officers and 
membership printed in the next edition of the constitution and by-laws, also the com- 
mittees that are to extend during the year. 

The motion was adopted. 

The secretary read the following motion : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to report at the annual meeting in 
1886 upon the advisability of figuring architects’ work in decimals instead of inches ; 
decimals of a foot, and not the measure system, 

The motion was adopted. 

The following communication was read by the president : 

C. E. Illsley, President of the Western Association of Architects : 

Dear S1r,—If it is the pleasure of the gentlemen of your body, I shall be glad to 
have the privilege of escorting them to the works of the Mississippi Glass Company, that 
they may witness the manufacture of some decidedly new glass, and after that to the 
fair ground and the zoological garden. Carriages will be ready, for all who signify their 
intention of going, at the Exposition Hall door at 2 P.M. 

The invitation was accepted. 

Mr. Taylor offered the following motion: 

That the several members on the Committee on State Organizations be charged 
with procuring drawings and photographs from their respective states for exhibition at 
the convention next year, 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. Ramsey: Before we go into the election of officers, I would like 


‘to say something. It has been drawn out since this convention assembled 


—several hints that I have heard around at various places—that this con- 
vention was run ‘entirely by Chicago and Chicago men, but I do not think 
anything of the kind. I will admit that on the face of it, the convention 
would appear to be run by Chicago men, but there are good reasons for 
that. If any person will simply take the trouble to look into the matter, 
and to look under the surface, he will see that while the convention has 
been handled and managed to a great extent by men who have come to 
St. Louis from Chicago, they have not managed the convention in the 
interest of Chicago, nor in the interest of any Chicago clique. 


The President: Will Mr. Ramsey allow me a moment? The chair 
rules this matter is out of order. I think it is going to be too personal. 

Mr. Ramsey: I think not. 

The President: The chair will have to rule it out of order. Mr. 
Ramsey can appeal to the conventien against the decision of the chair. 

Mr. Ramsey: I will appeal to the convention. 

The President: The decision of the chair, that this matter is out of 
order, is appealed against. All those who sustain the chair will stand up. 

Mr. Sullivan: As one of the members from Chicago, I move the 
gentleman be allowed to go on, with a suspension of the rules if necessary. 

The President: All who sustain the decision of the chair, that this dis- 
cussion is out of order, will please stand up. 

After counting the members voting to sustain the decision of the chair, 
the president said: I shall have to conclude it is lost. Mr. Ramsey will 
proceed. 

Mr. Ramsey: I have no way of knowing who the gentlemen will be 
that will be elected as officers of this association for the coming year; but 
if it should so happen that a large percentage of those’ officers should be 
filled by men from Chicago, I wish the convention to understand that we 
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all feel that we can place in them the most implicit confidence, and feel 
sure that they will continue to administer the affairs of the association for 
the benefit of the entire association; the fact is, I might say, for the country 
at large; and I would ask the gentlemen to put aside any personal ani- 
mosities that might possibly be lurking in their brains. I don’t know that 
there are any; but I speak of this from the fact that I have heard it said 
that there was a little disposition by Chicago men to run this, and I wish 
them to put that entirely aside. I don’t think there is anything in it. I think 
these men who have done the business of the associati »n have done it with 
the most unselfish motive entirely, and I shall be hearty in my support of 
any candidate that may be put forward. I have no particular person in 
view; the fact is I am willing to vote for almost anybody for any office. 
All I want is to see we have good men in office, and I hope they will do 
their dvty in the future as they have in the past. (Applause.) 


Mr. Burnham: Gentlemen of the convention, the remarks of Mr. 
Ramsey are a surprise. Until he spoke just now I had no idea there was 
such feeling. That there should be is unjust. The Board of Directors has 
taken special pains to avoid anything that should make an impression of 
this sort. An outsider cid at one time suggest that the board should make 
arrangements that would control the convention’s action, especially as to 
officers for the ensuing year, and the unanimous answer was promptly 
made that the board could and would do nothing to interfere with the per- 
fect freedom of all. This so far as the board is concerned! And I wish 
to add that we have worked and will continue to work till our term 
expires, simply and solely for the association and the profession at large, 
and we will not allow ourselves to entertain any personal feeling or 
thought of self-aggrandizement in the matter. If any one has the slightest 
notion that there was any such feeling among Chicago men, I beg him to 
dismiss it. I can freely speak for my confreres, and I say that each has 
thrown aside private feeling and personal desires; that each has had but 
the one end in view, the benefit of the whole. I have never heard one 
word or seen one indication from a single individual implying an attempt 
to make a move not solely and entirely for the benefit of this organization. 

The President: Our business is the election of officers. We have had 
a harmonious and profitable meeting so far. We do not want personalities. 
We are starting on the wrong road. I will rule all such matters as this 
out of order. I hope the convention will sustain the chair. If you refuse 
to sustain the chair, we will go on with just this kind of talk. I think it 
is dangerous and ought not to be indulged in. 

Mr. Jenney: I want to verify all that Mr. Burnham has said. 

Mr. Burnham: I think it is perfectly in order as the convention has 
decided. 

The Chair: I decide this again to be out of order, and you are at 


‘liberty to make an appeal from the decision of the chair. 


Mr. Jenney « I do not desire to do so. 

The following were the names presented by Mr. Ketcham, chairman of 
the Committee on Nominations for officers: president, D. Adler; secre- 
tary, John W. Root; treasurer, S. A. Treat ; Board of Directors, W. L. B. 
Jenney, Chicago; C. E. Illsley, St. Louis; E. H. Taylor, Des Moines; 
D. W. Millard, St. Paul; Sidney Smith, Omaha. 

On motion of Mr. Haskell, the secretary was instructed to cast the vote 
for the parties named by the nominating committee. 


On motion of Mr. Lee, a vote of thanks was extended to the outgoing 
officers. 

On motion of Mr. Ramsey, a vote of thanks. was extended to the St. 
Louis press for their kindness in publishing the daily proceedings of the 
association ; also a vote of thanks to Burrell, Cumstock & Co. for furniture 
furnished. 

On motion of Mr. McLean, a vote of thanks was extended to the 
St. Louis architects. 

A paper sent in by Mr. B. W. S. Clark was considered as read, and 
ordered printed in the proceedings. It is printed elsewhere. 

A paper from Frederick Bauman, of Chicago, was considered read, 
and ordered printed in the proceedings. It is printed elsewhere. 

A member: Before those papers are printed it seems tome a committee 
should examine them. It seems to me we should not order a paper printed 
unless we knew something about what is in it. 

Mr. McNamara: I think that it would not be an act of courtesy to 
those who have sent the papers to have a committee revise them. Of 
course they can be considered as read and printed without subjecting them 
to examination by a committee. 

Mr. Sullivan: While I do not wish to be at all personal, I believe 
there are things in those papers that this convention would not sanction. 

The President: In view of Mr. Sullivan’s suggestions, for which he 
has no doubt good ground, I will say, as chairman, that I think this reso- 
lution should prevail. We will accept Mr. Sullivan’s views if there is 
no objection. 

The adoption of the papers was referred to the president, he to act 
with such member of the Executive Committee as he could have the 
opportunity to confer with. 

Mr. Smith read a paper on ‘Practical Training for Young Architects, 
past, present and future,’ which is printed elsewhere. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Smith for the reading of his 

aper. 
‘i Mr. E. H. Ketcham read a paper on “Quicksands in Foundations,” 
the printing of which will be postponed to a future number, at his request. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Ketcham for his paper. 

Mr. Louis C, Bulkley read a paper on the benefits of association to 
architects and the public, which is printed elsewhere. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Bulkley for his paper. , 


The President : It is now the pleasure of the chair to return thanks to this 
convention for making the work of the chair so pleasant. It has been a 
most agreeable and harmonious convention. I am very much gratified 
indeed. I also wish particularly to express thanks for myself and the 
convention to the committees, J doubt if the society has ever had better 


committees than we have had, committees that have done more work, 
more selfdenying work, work that amounted to more. I think we are 
greatly indebted to them and I wish to express my thanks to them. 

On motion of Mr. Alexander it was agreed that a committee be 
appointed to continue the work this year of collecting statistics on com- 
petitions. 

The following are the names of the members constituting the com- 
mittee referred to above: Messrs. C. E. Illsley, Sidney Smith, E. H. 
Taylor, G. W. Rapp and J. F. Alexander. 

Mr. Adler: Mr. President and gentlemen of the convention, I merely 
wish to say on behalf of myself and the other gentlemen whom you have 
honored by electing them your officers for the ensuing year that we thank 
you for the honor conferred upon us. We shall endeavor to show our 
appreciation of the same by putting forth the most strenuous efforts to give 
you as good an administration as the one which has just passed out of 
existence. (Applause.) 

The convention adjourned, to meet at Chicago on the third Wednesday 
in November, 1886. 





The Banquet. 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER IQ, 1885. 


In the absence of President Illsley, D. H. Burnham presided. 

Mr. Burnham: We gather together once more brothers, united in feeling, 
and I am proud of you, because it has been so often said in effect: ‘Get 
you some of the apples of Hesperus?”? Why, certainly at once. Clean 
the Augean stables? JI will attend to it before breakfast. March to the 
sea? Why of course, with the quickest and gladdest suddenness. But 
bring a lot of architects together in any sort of brotherly union; you will 
please excuse me. It cannot be done, my boy. But, gentlemen, you have 
done it in spite of all the prophecies of the past to the contrary, and I con- 
gratulate you. And as I said, I am proud of you, I am proud of the men 
and the times we live in, and I am proud of the Western Association. 


To the toast, “The W. A. A,’ Mr. W. H. Cusack, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, made the following response : 

Gentlemen of the Association, I think our toastmaster ought to have 
taken a young man instead of an old stale fellow like me. I think, my 
architectural brethren, that this is one of the happiest proceedings we can 
possibly think of. It has brought together all the architects. There 
are a great many living in large cities, and I remember hearing an 
architect in Chicago say that he did not know six architects in that city. 
Now, this brings a bond of fellowship; it brings them together, and it 
will certainly be the means of causing a great deal of emulation, and 
influence many of these young men, and the older ones too, to grow up 
and develop into something grand and beautiful. The most of my life I 
spent in Europe, and I must say that I have had more pleasure during the 
few years I have spent in this country than I have enjoyed in Europe. 
(Applause.) I have lived in France, in Italy, in Germany, in Belgium, 
Australia, Prussia and England, and I think when I make a remark like 
that it is worth something to you young fellows. I see a great many broad 
and intelligent faces here, and I thought when I was looking over this 
meeting that I seldom saw a set of men for their number that showed so 
much bright intelligence as these men. I feel proud of being an architect 
myself. I hope some of these young men will now supplement these few 
remarks with something bright and something that will make it lively. 
(Applause. ) 


To the toast, “The Mound City,” Mr. C. K. Ramsey, of St. Louis, 
made the following response : 

Gentlemen, I did not expect to be called upon this evening so early. 
The appellation of Mound City, St. Louis, I presume you all know well 
comes from the mounds the Indians built long before our country was 
settled. Many of them were inside the limits of this city. They were 
monuments of a previous race. Those monuments have all been swept 
away from sight today. I know of none to exist in the immediate vicinity. 
And it is from these mounds that St Louis derived her name, “ Mound 
City,”’ the name which, I presume, will be carried down to future genera- 
tions. Those monuments, as I have said before, have all been swept away, 
and in their stead have risen monuments of more modern art. We have 
our court house, our chamber of commerce, our exposition, and many 
other buildings of similar nature, devoted to law and commerce and art. 
Also our educational buildings and our churches. They all have more or 
less merit. Still there is abundant room for improvement in them all, and 
I am glad to see we have started on an era of improvement, and I think 
St. Louis is moving ahead, moving in the direction of modern ideas and 
modern improvements. That movement is due almost entirely to the 
influence the architects have had upon the people, and J hope that influence 
will continue to grow and manifest itself in buildings of more marked 
importance, more distinctive architectural beauty. At the same time we 
need the assistance of all our brethren from the city on the lake, and I 
am glad to see you tonight among us. I am glad you have come here to 
show our people what a fine class of men we have in the architectural pro- 
fession, and I hope that the influence you leave upon our citizens will be 
great and growing. I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention to the few 
remarks I have made, and I hope you will enjoy yourselves while you 
remain in this city. I am sorry business has been so pressing as to keep 
us employed so much of the time. We have not been able to show you 
the city for that reason, but I hope before you leave here you will see some 
of our sights. (Applause.) 

To the toast, “ The American Institute of Architects,” Mr. A. J. Bloor, 
of New York, made the following response : 

Mr. Chairman, I hardly know why I should be called upon to respond 
to that toast, as there are others here who, I have found since I have been 
here, are excellent talkers and more able to reply. I am known in New 
York, I think chiefly among our people, as a man who gets other people to 
do his talking for him at our meetings. They put me to doing a great 
deal of work on committees, but I generally have the talking done by 
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somebody else. Mr. Burnham, our chairman, I know is a member of the 
institute, and I know he can talk well; and Mr. Root I should judge 
to be a good talker by the number of speeches I heard him make last night. 
(Applause.) Mr. Adler is a member of the institute ; there must certainly 
be a dozen here. I am sorry some of the other members have not been 
here, because I think they would like to share in the enjoyment that I have 
felt in being a witness and a participant here. Perhaps they would feel a 
little sadness that I have felt when I see you grappling with questions we 
have grappled with twenty-seven years. I will report, when I get back, the 
agreeable welcome which I have received, and I thank you very heartily 
for it. (Applause.) 


General W. T. Sherman made the following response to the toast» 
“Fhe tent’; 

Gentlemen, I am most happy to meet you, to come before you in this, 
our city of St. Louis, of which I am now a resident and citizen. I think it 
is well for you, gentlemen, to come together, not only to get acquainted 
socially, but to compare notes, for you represent a profession of infinite 
utility and infinite beauty. No profession can contribute so much to the 
adornment of our cities and to making our homes clean, attractive and 
beautiful. And this will certainly make any people better than they are in 
a state of nature, and will improve them each and every way all their lives. 
Isuppose the toast, ‘‘ The Tent,” was given to me rather because I have 
spent a good deal of life in atent. But I prefer, this evening, for the few 
minutes that I am to occupy your iime, to speak of it as the original home 
of man, in the first ages. Iam sure that if some of you young men here 
would study, and I have no doubt you have already done so, the Asiatic 
style where the curvature of the tent comes into harmony with the base of 
the building, you would make a prettier roof than our Queen Annes 
which now ornament our suburbs. (Applause.) Of course the Greeks 
used rigid lines because they dealt in timber and stone; but now you have 
iron and you have bronze, and you can mould that into any shape, curve or 
grace, like the festoons about our room tonight, which hang in graceful 
curves. I think the handsomest building I have seen in my experience is 
a church in Moscow. It is built of a grey reddish granite, like that of our 
own state of Missouri, surmounted by five cupolas, the central one being 
about as large as that on the capitol at Washington, the four corner ones the 
same shape and pattern, but of course smaller in size to harmonize and 
make the group perfectly symmetrical. I think those towers are infinitely 
prettier than some we have here, a parallelopiped, or whatever you call it, with 
two or three boxes on top of it. Gentlemen, the tent is the cleanest form 
of a house, and if you could pick it up and move it away to a clean camp 
every week, it would be the best possible thing to live in, and I would 
rather live in it today than in one of these big brick houses; but unfortu- 
nately we have not the room to move every day, or week, or month, and 
must, therefore, build houses, which can be lighted, and heated and made 
comfortable. We are forced into brick and mortar to keep off the storms. 
Now, if this be well done, the house should be made with a view to keep 
it cleanly and healthful, at the same time giving it an external form of grace 
and beauty, using such lines as to harmonize both utility and beauty, to 
make the home attractive, comfortable and permanent. Gentlemen, you 
have a noble profession, one that will justify study with reflection. You 
can compere your models here, in this country, with those in England, 
France, Germany, Russia and the far East, India, without traveling from 
your office. Books are brought you, and diagrams all framed upon scien- 
tific methods, which you can study here in St Louis or Chicago, as well as 
if you were on the spot in Calcutta. I hope every one of you will profit by 
the opportunity which we enjoy in modern times. Electricity is now 
brought into our houses, drainage is made much more perfect than it was 
five years ago, the shape and form of our windows are infinitely more 
beautiful without being much more costly, and you have added, you 
architects have added to the pleasures of life as much as any other equal 
number of men in our country. Therefore I am glad to meet you here in 
St. Louis. I hope you will cherish each other as friends, compare notes 
and be self-appreciative, and realize the fact that you are in the interest 
of one of the noblest callings into which human society is divided. 
(Applause. ) 

To the toast ‘“‘ The Amenities of Architecture,” Mr. J. W. Root, of Chi- 
cago, made the following response : 

Gentlemen,—I fear that you may share with me a doubt as to what the 
chairman means by architectural amenities. 

Does he mean that which is commonly supposed to be the chief 
amenity of all trades and professions, that rarest flower of our nineteenth 
century hot-house, that chief center of interest in all after dinner speeches, 
that blessed and ever be-quotation-marked object “ Woman” ‘“ Lovely 
Woman ?” 

I shall choose not to think so. And yet I cannot but congratulate you 
upon your recent action in electing an accomplished woman a member of 
your association. You have thus indicated your appreciation of woman’s 
attitude to a work for which I think she is in many respects most eminently 
qualified, so much so, that when she has once established herself as a de- 
signer of dwelling houses, I warn you to look to your laurels. You 
have thus ennobled yourselves, and the fairer sex as well; for you have 
given a new and happy turn to the phrase—“ a designing woman.”” Were 
I a woman suddenly called upon to respond to the sentiment, “ The 
Asperities of Architecture, I’d make you a fervid, but not concise speech 
on “Man,” that would give you a better idea of yourselvesin ten minutes 
than you’ve ever gathered in your life times. As it is, I can only confess 
for you and for myself, our sense of deep obligation, and as gracefully as 
may be, bow her out. 

As for other amenities of architecture, I fancy you will agree with 
me when I say that they are related to those of other professions very 
much as the pellets and boluses of the doctor, or the speeches and briefs 
of the lawyer, are to the bricks and stones of one of our buildings. For 
this reason we have learned to be somewhat shy when the air becomes 
laden with these essentially architectural amenities. 

Mark Twain tells how a laborer falling from a building (probably flung 
off by an irate architect), was saved from death bythe accidental passing of 


an elderly gentleman upon whom he descended, hod and all. This saved 
Mike, but laid outthe old man. A yaller dog had been in the very spot a 
moment before, why didn’t he get caught? ‘ Why,” remarks the story- 
teller, ‘‘he seen him comin’ and skun out of the way!’ Happy those 
architects who, by virtue of long training, or natural yaller-dog-ism, can 
thus see coming the amenities for which we have long been famous, and 
stand from under. 

These gentler attributes of our profession we have not learned to rightly 
consider. Generally speaking, we should look upon them from the stand- 
point of the giver and that of the receiver. As originators of these ameni- 
ties, we should be gentle and considerate. It is primarily assumed that 
thoroughly bad things in construction and design are always done by the 
other fellow, and that all canons of architectural criticism are unfit for 
personal application. This at once puts us each on a comfortable plane, 
for with this knowledge assured to us, we can afford to be gentle to the 
erring. 

As for the reception of architectural amenities, let us learn from the 
lawyers their rare philosophy. Do you not remember the unspeakable 
wrath of Mr. Pickwick, when after the great breach of promise trial, char- 
acterized as it was by every interchange of left-handed compliment known 
to the law, the attorney for the defendant absolutely shook hands and took 
snuff with the attorneys for the plaintiff. Here is our cue. For if the 
other fellow is the perpetrator of all the bad buildings, and the violator of 
all architectural decorum, we must forgive him when he so far forgets him- 
self as to think the criminal was we; and to pray, that, although like Pooh- 
Bah he may be crazy, yet, that like him, he should be ‘under treatment 
for it.” 

This naturally brings us to such amenities as may be found in our 
buildings. Here let us remember that the unexpected is the thing which 
should-always happen, and that the style happily mentioned by General 
Sherman, “Queen Anne,” is the great fountain source of all reallyeffective 
amenities. Here if a man wants a shelter for his front door, the courteous 
thing is to put a large bay window in his bath-room. And if he earnestly 
desires a place in a bed-room to put a bed, we give him an angle oriel for 
flowers. The old-fashioned straightforwardness of our Puritan, Royalist, 
Spanish or French ancestry does not suffice for modern needs, lacking as 
it is in our peculiar architectural graces aad amenities. 

Seriously, gentlemen, is not reform necessary? In our bearing toward 
each other can we not learn from practitioners of other professions— in 
deference, in consideration, in mutual support? Such gatherings as this 
help us mightily toward such an end. In our buildings is it not time to 
recall that architecture has a grammatical language as well as literature, 
and that our buildings no more gain in artistic value by disdaining the 
“Lindley Murray’’ of our profession than do our novels, histories and 
works of scicnce >General Sherman has spoken of one phase of architec- 
tural amenity in his mention of the curvilinear line as exemplified in the 
Bedouin tents. The suggestion is good. But there is another curvilinear 
line, devised by wandering Arabs—of which we need beware—the cur- 
vilinear line home. Don’t take it, it is not a long way, but broad. And 
having followed its devious course you may on the morrow sing with the 
poet : 

**« Am gestern war ich frei und gay— 
Mein seele filled mit lust, 


Just like a voglein dot all day 
Sings music like he’d bust. 


‘* Now on the fence die katzen run, 
Und singen mit full might, 
Und spite of all dis herrlich fun 
I’ve got der plues tonight. 


** Kein sweetest lay dot dichters tell 
Kein fiddle’s deep toned lay— 
None can my spirit’s grief dispel 
None can my sad tears stay. 
‘Warum is all dis pisness dus— 
Und all dis herzenhebend, 
Perhaps I’d better not explan, 
Die cause of dis sad lay. 
‘* For if die warheit now must come, 
Und speak my spirit’s plight 
Am gestern war Ich auf ein bum 
I’ve got der plues tonight !’” 


To the toast ‘ Is the Life of Trade the Life of Competition,” Mr. Isaac 
Hodgson, of Minneapolis, made the following response : 

Mr. Chairman, this is a strange sort of thing to respond to. “Is the 
Life of Trade the Life of Competition?’’ Well, if artistic pursuits are to 
be considered wholly or in part, in a commercial sense, I should say that it 
is; that competition is the life of trade, because I am quite sure a little more 
effort and enterprise in the way of art illustrations and other art matters, as 
well as industrial pursuits, would always produce pleasant and profitable 
results. Therefore I say competition properly conducted according to the 
code is and always will be the life of trade generally, and of the Western 
Association of Architects in particular. (Applause.) 


W. L. B. Jenney, of Chicago, made the following response to the toast 
“‘ Our Contractor ”’ : 

Mr. Chairman, we have toasted all sorts of things and all sorts of fel- 
lows, and now we have lit upon the poor contractor, the man whom we 
hold responsible for many of our own short-comings and all of his own. 
We find fault with him because he does not build as well as we can write, 
and the owner finds fault because the work does not advance as fast as his 
impatience desires. The reply is always the same, that he cannot hire any 
more men capable of doing the work demanded, and that some of the men 
then upon the work he would not keep there were he not hurried. In our 
meetings of yesterday and today we have discussed many things and laid 
out work for ourselves for the next three or four years, but we have not 
touched upon the very important question: ‘“ Where is the future generation 
of architects, and where are we, when we grow old, to obtain skilled work- 
men to execute our designs ? ” 

We all know how almost impossible it is for a young man to learn 
a trade. The misguided trades unions have shut down on it with a 
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vengeance. They have decreed that no boss can have more than two appren- 
tices. Now, as the bosses often have as many as fifty or sixty journeymen 
in their employ, the advantage of having two apprentices, held by a very 
uncertain tenure, is so trifling that they do not care to be bothered with 
them, so that practically there are no apprentices. The trades are taught 
only in the penitentiary and the workhouse. Our advanced civilization, 
our increased luxury, the elegance of our private and public buildings, 
demand for their execution an increased number of the highest class of 
mechanics just at the moment that they are becoming scarce. In our great 
cities we are building a hundred and fifty feet high and more, with ten or 
twelve stories. The walls, not to be inconveniently thick, must carry twice the 
weight we put on ordinary contract work. Sanitary engineering has 
advanced from, in the thirteenth century, the drain of a king’s palace, an 
open ditch through the great hall, to that which its present able exponent, 
Mr. Meyer, whom we are so happy as to have with us tonight, tells us 
weekly that today obtains. 

All these things, masonry, carpentry, cabinet work, plumbing, steam- 
fitting, etc., demand an increased number of intelligent and skilled work- 
men. ‘The labor problem comes to us butt end to. It is not how shall we 
find work for the thousand idle who can do nothing that any one wants, 
the ingenuity of the nineteenth century having invented machines to do 
most of the drudgery, but rather how shall we find men to properly execute 
the work we have? How shall we educate the young men that they may 
be sought after at high wages ? 

A wealthy and very liberal gentleman in New York thought to answer 
the problem by establishing a school where the trades should be taught by 
competent, practical men, No sooner was the school declared a success 
than the Bricklayers’ Union decreed that no member of that organization 
should teach in the school. The bricklaying department was then aban- 
doned. Only last week I was informed that other trades unions had taken 
similar action. It remains to be seen if this liberal gentleman will take 
the bit in his teeth and continue his school in spite of the selfish and 
narrow-minded opposition of those that should assist him, or will he give 
it up in disgust ? 

The question continues to present itself to this and kindred associa- 
tions stronger and stronger every year. How are we to increase the num- 
ber of skilled mechanics in the several trades, and how are we to keep up 
the supply? A question that should have our most serious consideration, 
and I trust that at our next convention some one will present a well worked 
out scheme for the practical solution of this great question that is staring 
us in the face. 


Mr. D. Adler, of Chicago, made the following response to the toast, 
“Common Sense in Architecture”: 

Gentlemen, this afternoon while I was busy watching the bill for the 
improvement of national architecture, in the convention, I had handed to 
me one of those little “architectural amenities,” in the shape of a paper on 
which was written ‘Common Sense in Architecture.” Now, gentlemen, 
after the work you have done today and yesterday, it seems to me absurd 
that any one should be expected to lecture you upon ‘Common Sense.” It is 
shown you possess all that is required, and if one of the indications of com- 
mon sense isa close statement of facts applicable to the business immediately 
in hand why, I think I had better make room for work of that kind, and I 
will make way for some of those who can speak on more congenial 
topics. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. W. Boyington, of Chicago, made the following response to the 
toast, ‘* The Garden City”: 

Mr. Chairman and friends, this afternoon was the first intimation I had 
that I was to be called upon to reply to this toast or to partake of a repast. 
Many of you young gentlemen who are here tonight, probably do not 
recognize what is meant by “Garden City.” The “Garden City”? means 
Chicago. The signification of “garden” means a place of cultivation. 
‘«‘ Garden City ’’ must mean a city of cultivation. In acity of cultivation archi- 
tecture should be one of the main features to cultivate. I have endeavored 
in my humble way to contribute what little I possessed in the way of culti- 
vating architecture and architects. I have had in my experience a line of 
buildings and building contrivances that have ramified this country from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, from the Gulf of Mexico to the northern 
lands of the British possessions. The students under me are today occu- 
pying fields in all these various cities over this ramification. I am very 
proud of them today. Some of them are in the first rank of the profession 
in this country. If Chicago is a field for cultivation, I must say, for one, 
that she has proved a success. I do not believe there is a city on the con- 
tinent, if there is in the world, that can produce so many fine structures, so 
many superb architectural designs, as we can show in Chicago, for the 
time she has been in existence. It is only about fourteen years since the 
fire, and Chicago, today, can show more street corners with a finer array of 
buildings in any direction you may look, than any other city in the world 
undoubtedly. Perhaps not so expensive, but the number of corners with 
fine architectural buildings cannot be produced, probably, in any city in 
the world. While Chicago has been growing this way of course, it is 
like any other cultivated field, there are obnoxious growing weeds among 
us; of course we cannot point to everything that is fine. We have some 
features of spontaneous growth, a sort of protuberance, objectionable and 
which are not becoming to the cultivated taste. What I have reference to 
in point of protuberance, is the growing out on some of our buildings of the 
appendages in consequence of practicing the architectural feature ‘Queen 
Anne.” Ido not know that I can illustrate what I want to get at better 
than I can to recite a circumstance that actually occurred. A gentleman 
in Chicago wanted to get into a neighborhood where the society and 
everything was pleasant, and he could not get a lot to suit him, so he 
bought a residence too good to tear down and commence anew. So he 
applied to one of our city architects to survey the premises, look them 
over and suggest modification, all of which was done and plans were 
made. The building was carried out according to instructions, according 
to the specifications. One day, after the gentleman had got his building 
pretty well up so it began to take form and shape, so it showed what it 


was going to be, he thought he would take his colored servant.out to ride 
with him. So he took him into his carriage and drove along the avenue, 
pointing out the beauties of this building and that building, and finally he 
came in front of his own house. ‘ Well, Sambo, what do you think of 
that building ?” ‘* Why, Massa, that—that is a splendid place. Why,” says 
he, “it is the boss place of this big town, Chicago.” ‘* Well,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘‘why do you go off into ecstasies?”’ ‘Well,’ said he, 
“ Massa, I am a sort of a droll fellow, and the more droller things you can 
put on a house and the worser things you can get on it, the better it suits 
these white folks; and,” says he, ‘‘you have got it there. That house is 
chock full of it. The worser things you can get on it the better it is. So, 
now, Massa, whoever’s that house is he has succeeded first rate, he has got 
all those things on and he must be right, because them is the worsest 
things that can be found.” (Applause.) 


Rey. Dr. Rhodes: I supposed I had finished my task when I invited 
the benefaction of God upon you at the opening of this repast. I scarce 
can divine why I should be here at all, unless it be the mention 
of my name may have called up and suggested to these gentlemen of skill 
that wonderful statue, which is included among the seven wonders of the 
world. If that be the case, I am very frank to say that there is far more 
architecture in the Colossus of Rhodes than there is in me. Nevertheless, 
gentlemen, I heartily congratulate you upon the profession you have 
chosen. I do not hesitate to give emphasis to what my friend, 


_ General Sherman, has already said, and say that there is no profession 


pertaining to material things which has so much to do with the wants, 
with the habits and with the culture of any people as this one which you 
represent. There is a universal design that this shall be a dominant 
profession. God, you know, has made everything beautiful, and wherever 
you look in nature, you have certain suggestions to the eye. You 
have stood upon the beach, and you have seen the waves roll toward the 
shore and ride upon the beach, their white mist waving in the air, and as 
they broke, the very pebbles making music to the sublimity of the march, 
and you have said it was beautiful; and you have looked up in the sky, 
and you have seen the clouds piled up like turrets. What beauty you have 
seen there, and so, wherever you look you have the suggestion of your art 
init. Itis noble. It has contributed immensely to civilization, and you 
do well to give to it your best faculties. Let me say—and this has 
been suggested to me by the gentleman on my left, to whom the common 
sense side of the question was given, which is a very violent one—I think 
architects responsible for a great deal of evil in this world. I think they 
have killed a great many preachers. May be some people would think that 
was not much loss. Perhaps, not. I think they have ruined the reputation 
of a great many more. It is the mistake that the design of an architect is 
simply to display his faculty and skill in ornamentation. I do not consider 
that is the center and the substance of his work half as much as comfort 
and utility. Whatever is done should be done with reference to the 
purpose for which the structure is designed. And I think you do well, in 
these later days, to have made these advances, and you should remember 
that your profession, while it sustains an important relation to the beautiful, 
and while the sense of it should be cultivated, still it is most important 
after all that you consult the comfort and health of the people. I hope we 
shall come to the time when in any room, whether like this or any other, 
we shall no longer be required to eat two or three people in inhaling the 
air. I do not think your profession can advance, unless there be civiliza- 
tion in which there is wealth and culture to help you along! (Applause.) 
The people must help you make these magnificent structures. Let us have 
all of it, not consecrated to vice and immorality. Let us have the greatest 
material beauty. It is one of the wants of the nation; it is one of 
the noblest of our great country. I must not detain you. How much 
there is in the moral side of this question. Have you ever thought what a 
calamity it would be if all the churches in this great country were razed to 
the ground? The very material of the structure, when you consider the 
faith that it has stimulated, the hopes they kindle, the desires they waken in 
men, who, perhaps, do not frequent the church, but pass by and are caught 
up with the magnificence of these spires ascending heavenward; with the 
beauty of the structures, the quiet, and grace, and sublimity of them. I 
shall not detain you, I beg your pardon, I want to say this. Gentlemen, 
while I know nothing of your faith, I am certain I do not violate the pro- 
prieties of an occasion like this when I say to you that that man, though he 
be equal to Angelo in his skill, with the material about him, he has done 
little, unless, as well, he has reared character. It is for you to put grace, 
and beauty, and morality into your destiny, as well as beauty and grace into 
these buildings about us, which shall all crumble to the dust. May 
I express the hope that every one of you will assist in that magnificent 
temple which God is rearing of human souls, and that at least we shall all 
be among the number who shall come to lift the capstone upon its top, with 
a shouting of grace. I thank you, gentlemen, for your kindness. 
(Applause. ) 


Mr. Henry C. Meyer, the genial editor of the Sauttary Engineer, New 
York, responded to the toast, ‘Sanitation and Ventilation,’ with some 
interesting remarks, which we omit at his request. 


Mr. Sullivan spoke as follows to the toast, “We are Jolly Good 
Fellows”: I kept away from this banquet until about five minutes ago, 
when I opened the door about two inches or three-eighths of an inch, I 
think possibly it was five-eighths, and I heard a voice over in the corner 
there. The voice attracted me and I came in and very modestly sat down 
at the end of the table, where I thought I was perfectly safe. I never 
made a speech in my life, and I don’t know how to do it; I don’t know 
what I am going to do. I have not the ease of diction of my predeces- 
sor. I wish I had. I wish I had the faculty of weaving the ideas as 
gracefully and beautifully as he has. I cannot even get any inspiration 
from my theme. There are times when I might have got some inspiration 
from the theme; but unfortunately we have among us one whose presence 
inspires one rather with a sense of seriousness than jollity, and the general 
impression made upon me by the gathering as I came in was a pleasing one, 
a pleasing sense of unanimity. For jollity, I think that is found rather in 
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private and smaller gatherings. I will not attempt to report some of the 
little choice bouquets which I have accumulated during my stay here. I 
think, however, the tuture is full of promise in the matter of jollity. I think 
there is more jollity here than there was a year ago. I think another year 
will bring about still further increase. I think if certain results of our 
labor in this convention prove successful in bringing about the fruits which 
we expect, we will then have occasion for being manifestly jolly. 
(Applause ended the banquet.) 





Important to Subscribers. 


OMPETENT critics have pronounced THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDER “ the handsomest journal of its class published in this coun- 
try.’ The cost of maintaining the journal at this high standard, and 

of publishing our extra or “ Intermediate News Number,” is so great that 
we are compelled to announce that on February 1, 1886, we shall advance 
our subscription price from $2 to $3 a year, which will include both our 
regular monthly and our “ Intermediate” number. Desiring to favor sub- 
scribers as much as possible, we make the following offer, namely: To all 
new subscribers sending us $2 before February 1, 1886, we will send THE 
INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER for one year, and to all present sub- 
scribers who send us $2 before February 1, 1886, we will continue their 
subscriptions one year from date of expiration. Thus those who have sub- 
scribed any time since November, 1884, can, by sending $2 before Febru- 
ary I, 1886, receive the journal for a year longer than is now due them. - 





Our Illustrations. 


Competitive design for Chamber of Commerce building, Cincinnati, 
east elevation, by Edwin Anderson and H. E. Siter, architects, Cincinnati. 


Interior views, hall and library, of residence for J. J. Hagerman, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, by A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago. 

Perspective first and second floor plans, and interior view of residence, 
for Dr. S. D. Merser, Omaha, by Sidney Smith, architect, Omaha. 

Perspective view of two buildings, just completed, on Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago, by Treat & Foltz, architects, for the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary ; cost $75,000. 

Front elevation of warehouse for Studebaker Bros. Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, by S. S. Beman, architect, Chicago. It will be 
eight stories and basement in height, 107 by 172 feet, front of Hollowell 
granite, and will cost $250,000. 





Sanitary Science. 


HERE is probably no single branch of sanitary science in its relation 
. to building, in which such great progress has been made within a 
comparatively few years, as in the plumbing trade. Many devices of 
merit have been from time to time invented and presented to the architect 
and the builder for acceptance and adoption, and many of them have been 
deservedly popular until superseded by something of still greater utility. 

But as there are exceptions to every rule, a notable one is found in the 
Zane & Co’s patent, ‘‘The Sanitary”? water closet, which was patented in 
1877, and has such intrinsic merit and has stood so well the test of use, that 
it is today more popular and in greater demand than it has ever been before. 

This water closet is so constructed that it is-thoroughly ventilated, no 
lodgements occur, and the quantity of water (four gallons) is sufficient to 
insure a complete flushing of the soil pipes at each discharge of the closet, 
thus leaving the pipes free and clean their entire length. It is so simple 
in its construction that it is scarcely possible to set it so that it wont work. 
All that is required is to set the reservoir level and adjust the float to give 
the required quantity of water. These water closets are made with a large 
(full one inch) water way through ball-cock, expressly for use under press- 
ure from cistern overhead, say from five to thirty-five feet above the 
closet, thus securing a first-class flush from very low pressure. They are 
also made with a reduced water way in ball-cock for extremely heavy 
pressure ranging from 60 to 150 pounds per square inch. The regular 
closet of this patent, “The Sanitary,” it is found is equal to all the require- 
ments where the pressure to be resisted is between 15 pounds and 60 
pounds, but for very high or very low pressure those with very large or 
very small water way through the ball-cock will, in either case, secure a 
perfect flush. 

From Fred Adee & Co., New York, through whom these goods are 
placed upon the market, it is learned that about 20,000 of these closets are 
now in use, so popular have they become, owing to their perfection of 
construction, durability and freedom from disarrangement. The sales of 
these closets, “The Sanitary,” have annually increased until it has become 
a difficult matter to fill all the orders. This is to be accounted for from 
the fact that the high standard of excellence has not only been maintained, 
but improvements have been added whenever possible. 

In this connection, and worthy of notice, is Fred Adee’s patent enam- 
eled drip-trays. These trays are made from stamped sheet iron and are 
adaptable to most of the water closets and hoppers now in use. They are 
enameled on both sides, thus preventing rust, and being very thin do not 
perceptibly increase the height of seat. They have no raised edges to be 
let into the wood, and can be put in place by the plumber. They are 
flexible, very light, not liable to be broken, and in every respect superior to 
those made of cast-iron. 





INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., October 31, 1885. 
Editors Inland Architect & Builder: 


You will see by reference to your article in the September number of 
your journal, in regard to the Indiana Insane Hospital contracts, an item 
of more than $800 or $900 as being held underadvisement. At the meet- 
ing of the Board of Commissioners that claim was placed upon the list as 
disallowed. Very respectfully, E. H. KETCHAM. 





Mosaics. 


SPECIMEN copies of the “ New Departure Specification” mailed to any 
address in United States or Canada for 25 cents. Write for it at once. 


A CARD of the new firm of architects, Babcock & Brink, Kansas City, 
Mo., has been received. The junior member is Mr. E. P. Brink, for- 
merly of Denver, Culorado. 


Do not fail to send for a specimen copy of the ‘“*New Departure 
Specification,” now ready and mailed to any address in United States or 
Canada on receipt of 25 cents. 


THE wholesale sash, door and blind pool of the northwest, has ordered 
the manufacture of stock discontinued and the production limited to the 
filling of orders until February 1, 1886. 


A PATENT hollow trimmer arch, designed to secure a fireproof 
hearth to fire places in frame houses, was exhibited by A. J. Cherry, of 
St. Louis, to the architects at the convention. 


THE patentee of the Harvey Improved Sanitary Stop and Waste Valve 
calls the attention of architects, plumbers, and all interested in building, 
to this improved valve. It will be found to do all that is claimed for it. 
E. B. Preston & Co., of Chicago, are the manufacturers. 


Wo. PAuL GERHARD, the well known sanitary engineer of New York, 
has connected himself with the editorial staff of Buz/ding, of New York, 
the most progressive journal devoted to building east or west. This journal, 
after January 1, will be issued weekly, and Mr. Gerhard will have editorial 
charge. 


WE are now ready to fill orders for the “New Departure Specifica- 
tion,” at 25 cents per copy, and wiil add the architect’s imprint free on 
orders of twenty-five or more. If you have not seen it, send at once for a 
specimen copy. If you have seen it, we shall expect an early order for a 
full supply. ; 


Stmpson Bros., of Boston, have established an office at 159 La Salle 
street, Chicago, and are already executing a large amount of asphalt paving 
which is composed of the bituminous limestones of Seyssel and Val de 
Travers a natural asphaltic rock, which contains natural qualities which 
render it superior for all purposes of paving. 


THos. KELLEY & Bros., of Chicago, whose practical plumbing special- 
ties have made their name familiar to architects, are at present engaged in 
placing six hundred of their Kelley self-acting closets in the Palmer 
House, refitting the entire service of that hotel. They also have recently 
supplied the same apparatus to the Hotel Richelieu. 


CuaAs. B. CRoMBIE, who has the exclusive handling of California red 
wood in this market, has succeeded in introducing this admirable wood, 
especially in the form of shingles, to an extent which is indicated by the 
fact that he has shipped these shingles in carload lots even into the Sag- 
inaw district. They compete in price with the common shingle, and are 
in many respects much superior. 


J. H. CARPENTER, architect, has opened an office at 156 Washington 
street. Mr. Carpenter organized the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, 
and, as a member, has been active in its work, and as the rules of the 
club not only do not exclude, but were framed with especial regard to 
the acceptance of architects as members, his new departure will not inter- 
fere with his active membership in the sketch club. 


THE copartnership here‘ fore existing between C. E. Rider and W. C. 
Runyon, and doing business in Rochester and New York, under the firm 
name of W. C. Runyon & Co., has been dissolved by mutual consent. The 
Wood- Mosaic Co. of Rochester, N. Y., have succeeded to the property and 
rights of the late firm, and will continue the business of making and 
laying end-wood mosaic floors, borders and wainscoting. 


ARCHITECTs in the state of Illinois, outside the city of Chicago, should 
lose no timein joining the Illinois State Association. The rate of initia- 
tion and dues were placed at a low figure for their especial benefit, and 
they can illy afford to lose the advantages such a membership gives, the 
monthly meetings of the association being both instructive,and in the 
enjoyment derived well worth the most] regular attendance. Names should 
be sent to Louis L. Sullivan, secretary, Borden block, Chicago. 


THE Kittredge cornice and ornamental works have been fairly busy the 
past season in all departments, but this has been particularly so in the 
ornamental department, twenty statues, for which work they enjoy an 
extensive reputation, being made thus far this year. A large amount of 
court-house work is at present occupying the attention of this firm, among 
which is a group of statuary and sheet metal work for the Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Court House, of which J. C. Cochrane, of Chicago, is architect. 


SINCE the firm of T. W. Wilmarth & Co. (formerly H. M. Wilmarth & 
Bro.) first established their emporium for the sale of gas fixtures in 1859 
they have been progressive, and sought in every way to educate a taste 
for refined and artistic designs in brass, copper and other metals for gas 
fixtures. Their latest move has given to this house one of the finest 
arranged and costliest equipped suite of rooms for the display of these 
goods in the country. Architects should not fail to take their clients to 
see the display placed in the most attractive and convenient form possible. 


Mr. ALFRED C. KEMPER, for many years with Edson Keith & Co., 
Chicago, and for the past year of New York, has taken the agency for 
Illinois of the Ainsworth pipe and boiler covering, and is now located in 
Chicago. What purported to be the Ainsworth covering, but cheapened in 
materials, has been used in Chicago to a small extent, but naturally with 
poor results. The Ainsworth covering introduced by Mr. Kemper is 
made of only the best materials, and is the same that has reached a large 
sale and gained a high reputation throughout the East, where it is regarded 
as unexcelled. 


N. & G. TAYLOR Co., of Philadelphia, who are known as the manu- 
facturers of ‘old style’ double coated roofing tin, send a long list of 
testimonials on this fine plate. They lay particular stress upon the fact of 
having, as they claim, originated the idea of stamping sheets of roofing tin 
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with the name or brand, and to this end are now having every sheet 
stamped with name of brand, their name and registered trade-mark. The 
quality of tin is the desideratum in the construction of a good roof, and as 
this firm has been supplying roofing tin for many years, the quality and 
character of their manufacture is well established. 


THE Harris IRON, BRASS AND BRONZE ComMPANyY of Chicago, of 
which E. T. Harris is president and treasurer, W. H. Winslow, secretary, 
and C. E. Smith, superintendent, according to their letter-head, are 
engaged in the manufacture of cabinet hardware, architectural and deco- 
rative work, and are electro-depositors of metals, claiming to be only inci- 
dentally engaged in the manufacture of roller-skates. They object to a 
news note published last month, which gave, in their opinion, undue 
prominence to the latter manufacture, and also confounded them with S. 
H. Harris & Sons. 

Now that the finishing of houses, rather than the commencement, is to 
largely occupy the attention of the profession for two or three months, and 
as the gas fixtures not only are practically useful, hut having got far 
beyond that, and are among the most ornamental features of an apartment 
as well, a special visit should be made to H. G. Willard of the Archer & 
Pancoast Mfg. Co., of Chicago. While unsurpassed in variety, this firm 
execute and display fixtures that are simply marvels in design and execu- 
tion. Their designers are the best of the modern workers in metals, and 
in executing special designs they have unlimited facilities. 


THE Haydenville Mining and Milling Company have during the past 
season introduced a new and what promises to be a valuable pavement 
into Chicago. This is a material, the structure of which has been described 
in these columns. It is in service at two of the most heavily traveled 
crossings, and six months’ use shows practically no wear. ‘This is one 
branch of the business of this firm, their position as manufacturers, dealers 
and setters of fireproof material, in which they enjoy a business covering 
the entire country, being more than assured. Recognizing that fireproof- 
ing is no longer considered a luxury, but a necessity, they have estab- 
lished a plant that is fully adequate to supply every demand. 

Arcuitecr W. H. Cusack, of Nashville, Tennessee, had upon exhi- 
bition during the American Institute convention at that place, at that of 
the Western Association at St. Louis, and more recently at Chicago, a 
new form of tin roof. Its application is similar in its construction to that 
in common practice, but by a clever manipulation in the manufacture a 
great saving of material is accomplished. It has been seen by the leading 
architects in attendance upon the conventions, and also examined by many 
in Chicago, and has received many autograph letters indorsing its prac- 
tical value and usefulness. Architects who have not seen it can feel con- 
vinced of its superior utility, and communicate with Mr. Cusack in regard 
to securing its use. 

A PERFECT system of life insurance is one which accumulates a fund in 
reserve and in trust for each policy (over and above the current losses and 
expenses) sufficient to meet the increasing 77sé from advancing age of the 
members, and also holds and applies said fund at lapse to protect the 
policy by continuing the insurance in force for the fu// amount as long as 
possible in case of non-payment of premium by accident or otherwise. 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of New Jersey, representing 
over $38,000,000 assets, has voluntarily adopted this system, and over 
50,000 policies of that company are protected by it. The broad rule 
governing the system of this company is given at length in the half page 
advertisement published in this issue. 


THE PyROGRAPHIC GLASS COMPANY.—A recent addition to the manu- 
facturing industries of Chicago is the Pyrographic Glass Company, whose 
factory and office are located at 216-218 Monroe street. They own the 
original plant and all the original designs and appliances brought to this 
country from Munich, Bavaria. In addition to this they have some of the 
best artists in the country for embossing and etching glass, from the boldest 
figures to the most delicate lace work. Probably no better collection of 
beautiful designs of ornamental glass for churches can be found in this 
country than that owned by this company. Their stock is also replete 
with designs for doors, transoms, windows, etc. Architects and builders 
throughout the country will find them wide awake and reliable. 


THE Pioneer Fireproof Construction Company has recently received 
the contract for fireproofing the four-story addition to the Equitable Life 
Insurance building at St. Louis, the Rialto office building, Chicago, and 
also of the National Bank of Illinois, formerly the Grannis building, de- 
stroyed by fire a year ago. A most remarkable example of fireproofing by 
this company is seen in the new brewery erected by M. Brand, of Chicago, 
of which a full description will be given at a later date. The Pioneer 
Company also has under contract the fireproofing of the Dane county, 
Wisconsin, Court House, that at Joliet, for Will county, and have just com- 
pleted the work upon the Indiana State Capitol, which contains 200,000 
square feet of hollow tile arches, which were placed in the remarkably 
short space of three months, making this execution probably the quickest as 
well as the largest contract for fireproofing on record. 


Ir is estimated that from $7,000,000 to $8,000,000 is spent annually on 
roofs in this country, and many of these are covered with tin. For more 
than a year the well known firm of Merchant & Co., of Philadelphia, have 
been giving a definite guarantee with their roofing plate, and have spent a 
large amount of money in the endeavor to give to architects a material 
which will enable them to guarantee perfect service to their clients. This 
effort is already receiving deserved encouragement, as architects have found 
from experience that they are first looked to by owners when a roof leaks in 
an unnecessarily short time after construction ; they have felt, as they express 
themselves freely, that ‘‘ something should be done to prevent so much infer- 
ior tin being used for roofing,” while they have“ received bids on tin roofing 
which varied one-half in price, and still all claim to use the best tin,” and 
they say that Merchant & Co., “have struck the nail squarely on the head 
in branding each sheet, and especially as to thickness, as it is difficult to 
examine the thickness after a roof is laid.” Such indorsements as these 


which also apply to the “Old Method” brand of this firm, are justly given 


for the effort this firm is making to create a demand for an honest material 
as well as supply it, should receive unlimited support from the architec- 
tural profession. 


INSIDE blinds form such an important part of the furniture, and are so 
necessary to the comfort and elegance of our homes, that too much care 
and study cannot be devoted to their construction. Among the recently 
granted patents is one of a very novel character, manufactured by the 
Conway Manufacturing Company of Milwaukee, and a radical departure 
from all known styles of inside blinds. They may be readily adjusted to 
old windows, are operated on the principle of sliding two sections in one 
groove, the upper section going up and the lower one down, one being 
counterbalanced by the weight of the other, and the whole opening being 
divided into either four or six sections. The strips in which sections slide 
are projected so as to allow blinds to slide in front of plastering both above 
and below. In the more expensive styles of finish the sections slide behind 
the panels under the window, and behind the finish at top, completely 
hiding the sections when the window is uncovered. 


METALLIC shingles occupy a deservedly high place among the many 
decided improvements intended both for the ornamentation and protection 
of buildings. For simplicity, efficiency and durability the Montross 
patent shingle, manufactured by E. Van Noorden & Co., of Boston, is 
claimed to be unsurpassed. Metallic shingles have been brought into 
very general use within the past eight years, and the experience of Messrs. 
Van Noorden & Co. is that even with their extensive facilities for manu- 
facture they can scarcely supply the demand. The introduction of metallic 
shingles is no longer an experiment, and wherever used they have become the 
favorite roofing among builders, being in fact a modification of and 
superior to the good old diamond roofing as applied by tinsmiths. They 
are less than one-sixth the weight of slate, requiring a lighter and less 
expensive superstructure. Being of wrought-iron, they readily conform to 
the shape of the roof. They are free from all objections pertaining to 
slate roofs. There is no freezing or thawing underneath them, there is 
no enlargement of nail holes by constant working, the metallic shingles 
being so constructed and fitting so well together that the whole roof is 
interlocked. Bricks falling from the chimneys will only dent and not 
break them. They are not like tin shingles, susceptible of expansion and 
contraction, and when exposed to fire or heat from adjacent burning 
buildings the only injury resulting is the burning of the paint, but the 
shingles cool off rapidly and retain their original shape. Architects who 
have used these Montross shingles unhesitatingly pronounce them without 
a superior. 


Ir has recently been brought to the notice of the leading architects and 
builders that it is possible to apply a finish to walls that may be kept clean 
merely by the application of soap and water. This is designed to take the place 
of the plaster of paris coat on the walls of buildings, and is applied in the 
same manner. It is called Potter’s patent soapstone finish. Recent experi- 
ments have shown that a smooth surface of uniform color can be readily 
laid with it, with the same amount of labor used in applying the ordinary 
finish. It is used in many of the largest buildings in this country, and that 
it gives entire satisfaction may be seen from the excellent testimonials from 
those who have used it. Some complaints have been made that this finish 
could not be laid satisfactorily in Chicago owing tothe difference in the quality 
of the lime from that used elsewhere, but the recent experiments made show 
this not to be so; what is necessary being that the brown coat on which the 
patent finish is applied be uniformly dry. This finish comes in nearly all 
colors except white, and when laid in a variety of colors has a very pleas- 
ing effect. The American Soapstone Finish Co., of Nashua, N. H., are 
the manufacturers, and their Chicago representative is Mr. Chas. H. Knapp, 
204 Dearborn street. It is claimed this finish does not turn yellow with 
age, but improves in color and clearness. It is a non-absorbent and non- 
conductor. It can be papered or painted at less cost, and presents a finer 
surface for papering or painting in either oil or water colors than other 
finish. ‘The cost compares favorably with that of other kinds of finish. 
This company also makes a colored mortar material for laying pressed 
brick. It is made from soapstone, and the nature of it enables it to stand 
the weather better than other kinds of morttar material. 


IF you are going to New Orleans or Florida you can go via the MONON 
Route via Louisville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
ville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile, and the Gulf 
coast for the same money that will take you through the dreary, unin- 
habited Mississippi swamps; we are confident you cannot select a line to 
the South enjoying half the advantages that are possessed by the MONON 
RoureE and its Southern connections. No one should think of going 
South without visiting the Mammoth Cave, the great natural wonder of 
this continent. So much has been written of this world famous wonder, 
that it is impossible to say anything new in regard to it—it cannot be 
described; its caverns must be explored, its darkness felt, its beauties seen, 
to be appreciated or realized. It is the greatest natural curiosity—Niagara 
not excepted—and he whose expectations are not satisfied by its marvelous 
avenues, d mes and starry grottoes must either be a fool or a demi-god. 
From Mobile to New Orleans (141 miles) the ride along the Gulf coast is 
alone worth the entire cost of the whole trip. In full sight of the Gulf all 
the way, past Ocean Springs, Mississippi City, Pass Christian, Bay St. 
Louis, and Beauvoir, the home of Jeff Davis. When you decide to go 
South make up your mind to travel over the line that passes through the 
best country and gives you the best places to stop over. This is emphati- 
cally the Monon Route, in connection with the Louisville and Nashville 
and the Cincinnati Southern Railways. Pullman Palace Sleepers, Palace 
Coaches, double daily trains. The best to Cincinnati, Louisville, New 
Orleans or Florida. For full information, descriptive books, pamphlets, 
etc., address E. O. McCorMIck, General Northern Passenger Agent Monon 
Route, 122 E. kandolph street, Chicago, or Wm. S. BALDWIN, General 
Passenger Agent, 183 Dearborn street, Chicago. The architects from the 
north attending the American Institute convention at Nashville, took this 
route. Jt was a delightful trip. 
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A Hint to Architects and Owners. 


66 E must economize upon the remainder of the work. My esti- 
mate of the entire outlay has already been exceeded. There 
is the hardware, for instance. Can we not use a cheaper 

grade than that upon which you have based your estimate ?”’ 
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“It is possible that we can economize upon some portions of the work 
yet to be done, if it is absolutely necessary to do so; but, of course, such 


economy will result in less desirable work than was originally contem- 
plated. However, I would advise that you do not try to use cheap hardware.” 

“ Well, why not. It isn’t a matter of very much importance.” 

“Stop and think a minute or two and see if it isn’t. You have been 
very particular thus far about the design and finish of the woodwork in 
your new residence. No blemish in the latter escaped your notice, and 
yet you now propose to render practically valueless all the care and money 
that has been expended on this part of the work by applying to it cheap, 
and, as a consequence, worthless hardware trimmings, possessing neither 
durability nor excellence of finish, and which are without beauty, cor- 
rectness of design, or utility. There is no way in which you can so 
easily discredit the work to which it is to be applied, as it strikes the eye 
even before the work about which you have been so particular, and the 
impression given by it has much to do with the final impression obtained 
by a casual observer of the work as a whole; while to those educated to 
appreciate the eternal fitness of things, an exhibition of bad taste in the 
selection of that which appeals so prominently to the eye as the hardware 
upon the doors and windows of your house, is as reprehensible as a sim- 
ilar error would be in the decoration of the walls and ceilings.” 

“Then in the matter of utility. Think of being obliged to attempt the 
closing of a door a half-dozen or a dozen times before accomplishing it, 
and of having locks upon your doors which you soon discover are with- 
out security; that one key will opén a dozen of them, and a skeleton 
key all of them; that you may go through the labor of turning the key 
to lock the door, but the result is not worth the trouble; that you wish to 
lock up your house, or certain rooms in it during your absence on your 
usual summer trip, but cannot do so unless you obtain new locks, and 
then you cannot apply them without marring your doors; that you are, in 
fact, at the mercy of sneak thieves and dishonest servants, if you are so 
unfortunate as to have any of the latter in your employ; that your doors 
require the attention of the carpenter frequently “ to take off a shaving ” 
which will allow them to close, attributing the trouble to the swelling 
of the wood, when, in fact, it is due to the rapid wear of the “cheap” 
hinges or butts, which you hoped to save money by using; that your 
servants cannot lock the windows with the worthless fastenings furnished, 
a fact which you may not learn until some thief who prefers that mode of 
ingress causes you to make the investigation, together with the many 
other annoyances that I haven’t the time to mention. 1 tell you, sir, 
unimportant as the selection of the hardware may seem to you, I have 
known a bad selection to cause more annoyance than ten times the cost of 
good hardware would warrant.” 

‘«‘ Go to a hardware store and ask to see some good hardware like that 
made by the ‘ Yale’ Company, for instance, and then compare it with the 
stuff which the average dealer will tell you is ‘ good enough,’ and you will 
realize the truth of what I have said.” 

The foregoing is a portion of a conversation which occurred a day or 
two since, between a well known architect and a gentleman for whom he 
is building a fine residence. It was repeated to us by the former; and 
believing the subject worthy of some investigation, we made some inqui- 
ries among the builders hardware trade, the result of which confirmed the 
statement of our friend, the architect. 

It would appear that the competition in locks and kindred hardware 
has become so great, owing to the excessive producing capacity of the 
manufacturers, and, with one notable exception, their failure to recognize 
the fact that there can be competition in quality as well as in price, that 
the quality has been reduced in the effort to secure some temporary advant- 
age, until even the dealers, who are supposed to profit by such prices, 
have at last cried a halt, as much of the work offered them is absolutely 
worthless, and in most cases, even at its best, it seemed that the only 
way in which its quality could be changed was by improving it. Imita- 
tion is the order of the day; for example, attempts have even been made 
by manufacturers of common locks to make them in imitation (in outside 
appearance only, as any nearer attempt would be too costly). of the 
popular “Standard”’ line of the Yale & Towne Company, which is so 
much in favor with architects for good work, This fraud was promptly 
shown up, as the company referred to could not afford to have its well 
earned reputation injured. It therefore advertised the fact that its name 
was stamped upon the keys of all “ Yale” and “Standard” locks, and in 
consequence, the imitators must seek some new field for their talent. 

That there is a demand for first-class hardware in this market, is shown 
by the large business which is being done by the above mentioned com- 
pany, through its western office and salesroom in this city. Its locks and 
other hardware are used in nearly all office buildings of consequence 
erected in this city during the past four years, as well as in a very large 
number of private residences. The course which it has pursued, in view 
of the efforts of other manufacturers to cheapen their product, at the 
expense of its most important features, is highly creditable, and doubtless 
profitable also. 

We regret that we cannot give more space to this subject, as it is one 
deserving of much more attention than is usually given it by architects 
and owners. 

The accompanying sketch represents a special design of bar-handles 
furnished by the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company for the entrance 
doors of the Board of Trade building in this city, and is a good example 
of the possibilities in the designing of artistic hardware, and further illus- 
trated in a varied and supplementary way in the hardware observed in 
many other notable buildings, among them being Pullman’s, the Insurance 
Exchange and the Royal Insurance buildings, each showing special 
designs, and all chaste and harmonious in design as they are excellent in 
workmanship. 
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the house does not forget homely fundamental 
wants. It is largely engaged in lumbering. It 
owns, uses in its own work, and furnishes to a 
vast clientage the Noyes Process for drying 
lumber, the best yet devised for that purpose. 
A. H. Andrews & Co. feed the brain as well as 





feast the eye, for they are a publishing house, also, 











lished house of A. H. Andrews & Co., each year becoming more 
familiarly known as designers of fine interior household and commer- 
cial furniture and decoration. 

There is, perhaps, no better illustration of the indomitable push and 
vigor of the West than the career of this house. Starting twenty 
years ago at the lowest round of the ladder, thrice almost obliterated by 
fire, yet weathering the panics of 1873-6, it has forced its products upon 
the attention of the world until, today, its name is a household word 
everywhere. Few of us who remember the comfort of the Andrews School 
Desk, at which we sat in childhood, are aware that the originator of that 
effective civilizer of Western schoolrooms, is the same Andrews, now so 
prominent in the manufacture of bank and office fittings. Nor would 
many of us think it possible that the founder of this great business is a 
gentleman still young, hardly up to, what we term, the prime of life. 
Some of us who enjoy so well the easy curves of the 
Andrews Opera Chair, do not, perhaps, know that its 
makers are producers of artistic decoration and fine 
interior cabinet work. In fact, a distinguishing feature of 
this house is the multiplicity of its products. Yet, as the 
business is managed in distinct departments, each is so 
well organized in itself, that the whole great system moves 
without friction. 

This house now covers with its salesmen the entire 
United States, and, besides the American market, its ex- 
ports are important in amount. 

To accommodate its rapidly growing eastern trade, the house has been 
obliged to establish branches in Bond street, New York; Arch street, 
Philadelphia, and Franklin street, Boston, with thrifty agencies in various 
other American cities. 

The factories of the house are at points from which its goods can best 
be distributed to its customers, the greater part of the cabinet work being 
manufactured at Chicago. The cabinet department takes a wide range, 
including office and bank furniture and fittings, furniture and appliances 
for all the varied wants of court houses and other public buildings, also 
interior work of first-class dwellings. | And to supplement the beauties of 
choice woods and the rare working of them, are original designs in deftly 
touched metals, stained glass, wall decorations and draperies. 

The brass and wire department is broader than its name, for it pro- 


Priston among manufacturers of the West stands the old estab- 
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duces all forms of work, in various metals, for architectural and furnish- 
ing purposes, public service, banking trade, church, art room, theater, 
library, school, residence or any other department of our modern civiliza- 
tion that calls for, and insists upon, beauty, fitness, elegance. 

While so largely engaged in furnishing chaste luxury to the tasteful, 








furnishing standard works of history and political 
science, in a profusion that astonishes the cynics 
who call this an age of triflers. 

A problein at which the building world, both architect and owner, 
have been working of late, is the control of temperature. A. H. Andrews 
& Co. are on hand here, also. With their characteristic vigor they are 
pushing the introduction of the Johnson Heat-Regulating Apparatus, of 
which they have recently become the general agents. This system of heat 
regulation has been in successful operation, in a modest way, in Mil- 
waukee and vicinity for some time, but it is now coming rapidly into 
general use all over the United States. 

Electricity and compressed air are the two forces made use of to keep the 
temperature of any or all the rooms ina residence, schoolhouse, church, 
factory or public building at any uniform standard desired. The combina- 
tion is a very effective one. Excess of heat, by closing an electric circuit, 
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starts a rush of condensed air, which closes the valve for shutting off steam 
or hot-air from the overheated rooms. Deficiency of heat reverses this 
valve action. 

The simple apparatus and its reliable action are as follows: In each 
room whose temperature is to be regulated, a handsome thermometer is 
hung, to the back of which is attached a thermostat. With this thermo- 
stat electric conductors are connected, which run to a battery and also to 
an electro-pneumatic valve, The electro-pneumatic valve is connected by 
lead piping to a tank filled with compressed air, usually located in the 
basement of the building, and also with a pneumatic’ valve, which is 
attached to the steam coil supplying heat to the room where the tem- 
perature is to be controlled. If the temperature rises a degree above the 
standard established, the thermostat closes 
the electric circuit, which opens the ports 
of the electro-pneumatic valves, allowing 
the air to rush through the pipes to the 
S pneumatic valve which closes under the 

: pressure and shuts off the steam. If the 

YY temperature falls a degree below the stand- 

ard, the opposite operation is performed, 
and the steam is turned on. 

This method of regulating temperature 
applies equally well to hot-air and _hot- 
B__. water systems. By maintaining the tem- 

perature of rooms at a uniform standard 

there is a large saving of fuel and a pre- 

vention of discomfort, ill-health, cracking 

: of woodwork, furniture and pictures, and 
the danger of fire from overheating. 

The wires and piping used in connection 

with the electric valve service are small, 

ere and the whole apparatus can be put into 

the finest finished buildings without injury. 

It will not be long before we shall wonder 

how existence was tolerable without auto- 

matic heat regulation in our dwellings and places of business, and we 

shall as soon think of abolishing the railroad, telegraph and telephone as 

attempting to live without it. This outline of the business of A. H. 

Andrews & Co., shows that they are warranted in assuming the general 

title of “ Workers in Wood and Metal.” 
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Why Hardwood Should be Used. 


E call this the age of iron, but to the careful observer it is still an 
U) age of wood, for in no age has the product of the forest, swept by 
the storms and nurtured by the sunshine and breezes of a hundred 
years, become so unusually or extremely devoted to the wants of mankind. 
Necessity has in the past given to the pine the honor of supplying the 
habitations of the pioneers of the grandest country the sun shines upon 
since its first settler made his hut of rough logs, and it still might hold its 
place for the more common use of inclosure. But it is to the wealth of our 
hardwood forests that the builder now turns, and the primeval forests are 
invaded, giving off their best and stateliest for the finishing of the interior ; 
and the day when these forest giants went to annihilation by way of the 
woodpile and the kitchen stove, has given place to an age of perpetuation, 
when in floor and wainscot, staircase or mantel, the beauty of an hundred 
suns shines out from a polished surface. 

And this would not be so did not mechanical progress keep pace with 
the advancement in architecture ; for from the mill located in the edge of 
the forest to the lumber yards of the metropolis with its millions of feet of 
finely assorted, carefully piled hardwoods in numberless variety, the law of 
preservation is carried out, and each machine does an intelligent work in 
preparing the rough growth of the wilderness for the embellishment of the 
home fireside. 

Such a hardwood lumber yard we had the pleasure of visiting. Cov- 
ering six hundred feet of dockage on the Chicago river, not many blocks 
from the heart of the city, ar.d extending back two hundred feet to a belt- 
line track which connects with railroads from every part of the country and 
to every seaboard, we saw the great heart and core of the hardwood in- 
dustry, the great gathering point of the forest children on their way to final 
distribution and use. It is a great sight, and one that impresses the 
importance and extent of the hardwood lumber trade as nothing else can, 
to inspect a yard containing five million feet of carefully selected, sawed 
and piled hardwood. Here are vast piles of ash, maple and beech from 
Michigan; cherry from Pennsylvania; gum, sycamore and cypress from 
the Southern States; and ranking with the hardwoods in beauty and value 
for all finishing purposes, the yellow pine from Georgia sends out its 
resinous odor from piles containing thousands of feet, which only repre- 
sent the daily shipments of this preferred wood. 

The scarcity of walnut in the Eastern and Middle States has sent the 
prospector westward, and the Indian Territory now contributes this wood, 
of which it is no uncommon thing for these hardwood dealers to sell a 
dozen carloads without removing them from the track. 

Then the dry kilns, a complete piece of mechanical arrangement from 
which the lumber comes thoroughly dry after twenty-four hours, enable the 
shipment of any variety of kiln-dried lumber upon the shortest notice. 

Vast sheds contain the hundred varieties of the finer woods, such as 
mahoganies, rosewoods, cedars, etc., which in beauty and quality give a 
lasting pleasure to the visitors to Hayden Bros’ yards. Such a visit, once 
suggested by the fine finish of their offices in the Pullman Building, which 
display the polished samples of two hundred varieties, when enjoyed in the 
company of Mr. Hayden, will repay the architect or builder a trip of many 
hundreds of miles. 

This use of hardwood, beside the utilitarian motive, exercises an 
influence upon the physical nature. For who can say that there is not a 
suggestion of the spruce trees’ song in the strain of the Cremona, or that 
the spirit of the woods does not pervade the house that has for its finish 
the best of trees, that for a hundred years have communed in patience and 
strength with the elements and nature. Use hardwood. It gives beauty, 
it gives strength, and, like old wine, it becomes better with its age, and in 
its combinations gives that variety which in this, as in other things, is the 
spice of life. 





The Building Situation. 


Orricr oF THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER, 
CuicaGo, November 25, 1885. ‘ 

The very conservative course which has been pursued by investors and builders 
during the season of 1885, now drawing to a satisfactory close, has helped to lay the 
foundation for a more than usually busy winter in inside work especially, and fora brisk 
spring’s business. Building has been rather under than over done. The expansion of 
manufacturing capacity has not been beyond safe limits. Capital has been wisely in- 
vested. Building operations here and throughout the entire northwest have been wisely 
managed. In short, the wisdom that has been pursued has laid the foundation for 
confidence in the future. The demand has not been exceeded. Opportunities are open- 
ing up and fresh requirements are now seen, which will lead to activity in the preliminary 
stages of building enterprises. The depression of the past year or two is producing 
good fruits in more careful calculation and in closer ascertainment of actual or probable 
requirements. 

Material of all kinds has been in exceptionally active demand at, in most cases, 
phenomenally low prices. Iron, steel, lumber, brick and iron work have all been pro- 
duced in abundance, at prices which left no room for questioning. Real estate has not 
been held for exorbitant prices. The spir‘t of building enterprise has been met half way 
by a spirit of liberality among holders of real estate. The active fall trade has hardened 
prices in most industries, and for nearly all classes of material, ‘but, except in isolated 
cases, has not caused an advance. Amongthe exceptions are nails, rails and pipes, due 
in case of nails to the idleness of 3,000 machines throughout the West ; in the case of steey 
rails to the announced restriction of production for 1846 to the extent of 40 per cent of 
capacity, and in case of pipes to the phenomenally active demand from natural gas 
regions. Other kinds of iron and steel continue firm, but low. Lumber has been and is 
in good demand in all western and northwestern markets at the lowest prices consistent 
with legitimate and safe dealings. The hard woods here have been liberally used on the 
finer work and are in abundant though not excessive supply. Labor has been profitably 
employed and under trades-union management promises to be a less fluctuating factor in 
builders’ estimates hereafter. 

It is too early to speak definitely of the probabilities of 1886. Enough is known 
from the best authority to say that no apprehension need be felt as to the volume of busi- 
ness or as to the character of it. Better and better work will be in demand at the low 


cost of building material. It is evident that the expansion of manufacturing capacity of 
all kinds will continue. The increasing population of the vast territory of which Chicago 
is the industrial and commercial center indicates clearly enough that the manufacturing 
activity must steadily increase. This probability is borne out by the statement of lead- 
ing architects even now engaged insome important preliminary work for 1886. Besides 
the favorable features referred to, and which cannot be justly characterized as over 
sanguine, considering allthe causes and influences at work, the probability of increased 
railway construction next year must be taken into account. Active railway building 
will exert no small direct or indirect influence in the building trades and all intimately 
related agencies. The northwest is to be the great theater of future railway construction ; 
and in the coming year a large amount of rails, both in new construction and in repairs, 
will be consumed in the southern states. Rail makers may discourage enterprise to some 
extent, but it should be remembered that there is always more confidence and greater 
activity on advancing than on receding prices. Capital leads the way in seeking em- 
ployment. The withdrawals of long idle capital have been at the rate of $10,000,000 per 
month for three months from the overcrowded vaults of New York City alone, Much 
idle capital has been withdrawn from other eastern money centers. The rate of interest 
islow. Riskis at minimum limits. Collections are easy. The masses are at work. 
The country is not running into debt, but corporate, railroad, national and municipal 
obligations are being wiped out. The conditions and the actuating forces behind and 
underneath the great operating causes are all of a healthful character, and point to the 
inauguration in six weeks of great promise to all who have learned wisdom from ex- 
perience and who adhere to a conservative character. 





Synopsis of Building News. 


Albert Lea, Minn.—Mr. R. M. Todd has had plans prepared by Architect 
C. A. Dunham, of Burlington, Ia., for a two-story frame residence. The building will 
be finished with hardwood, and have hot air heating, stained gi!ass and wood mantels. 


Amherst, Wis.—Architect F. K. Hewitt, of Tiffin, O., reports: Bank build- 
ing, brick, cutstone trimmings, 20 by 40 feet, cost $3,000; contract not let. 


Austin, Tex.—The contract for plastering the Texas State Capitol was awarded 
Messrs. Smith & Crimp, of Chicago, tor $65,000. These gentlemen are also plastering 
the Indiana State Capitol building, the amount of contract being $31,790. 

Architect J. Larmour has prepared plans for a three-story cutstone residence for Col. 
L. A. Ellis, to be erected on the west side of Austin City Heights. The building wiil be 
in Renaissance style; it will have stained glass, marble and slate mantels, gal- 
vanized iron cornice, electric bells, speaking tubes, etc. Interior finished in heodiwend 3 
cost $40,000. John McDonald, contractor. 


Bloomington, Ind.—Architect J. L. Nichols reports: For John C. May, 
two-story brick opera house, 66 by 132 feet, metal roof, cost $16,000, projected. Also 
eight frame dwellings, each costing $3,000 and less, under way. 


Bradford, Ill.—Architect I. F. Hayden reports: Three small buildings under 
way, rhe cost $3,500. 


aidwood, Wil.—Architect H. Boehme, of Joliet, reports; Town Hall and 
Jail Paildiog. brick and stone, iron cells, cost $7,000. 


Brookfield, Wis.—Architect E. E. Jorallmon, of ry. sa reports: For 
Dr. J. R. Kuffaker, two-story frame residence, 37 by 46 feet, cost $5,000 


Burlington, Ia.—Architect C. A. Dunham has prepared glens for additions 
and improvements to the Episcopal church at Fort Madison. The plans provide for 
vestry chancel and organ alcove, decorated walls, hot air heating, stained o, new 
furniture, and stained glass in old windows; cost of improvements, $3,000 
Perley, at Monmouth, Ill., two-story frame ‘dwelling, with hardwood nish, a. ~* Phase 
and stained glass, cost $4,500. 


Carroll City, Ia.— Building business, fair ; prospects good. 

Architect S. P. Hart reports ; Brick Catholic church building, 45 by 128 feet, with 
spire 125 feet high, cost $20,coo; under way; also parsonage for same, veneered brick, 
cost $4,000, all under way; Fleska & Kemker, builders. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—M. B. Broderick will superintend the erection of 2 
warehouse for the Roan Iron Co., cost $12,000. St. Jaul’s Episcopal Society is to erect 
a church building to cost $13,000; work will begin March 1. Theodore Richmond has 
the matter in charge. A three-story addition to Forel Cameron is to be erected by Mr. 
J. N. Patton, cost $6,800 


Chicago, mT he building season is not yet closed, no snow having fallen, and 
little freezing weather appearing to retard work, There are already signs of an exceed- 
ingly active season for 1886, many buildings of magnitude projected this season being 

almost certain of erection, the hotel on Park Row and the Brooks thirteen- -story office 
building being among the number. 

Architects Burnham & Root have planned for the Commerce Vault Company, of 
Chicago, said to have been organized by J. Foster Rhodes, having leased for ninety-nine 
years the lot fronting 50 feet on Pacific avenue and roo feet deep, between the open board 
of trade and the Traders’ buiiding, will at once erect a first-class office building eight 
stories high. It will have courts on every side except toward the Traders’ building. It 
will have two hydraulic elevators and will be thoroughly fireproof. The company expects 
to have the work done by the 1st of May, and will expend from $150,000 to $200,000. 

Architects John M. Van Osdel & Co. report: Plans ready for a seven-story and 
basement store and office building, 100 by 67 feet, for John T. Dale, adjoining the 
building recently erected by Mr. Dale on Dearborn street, south of Van Buren. The new 
building will be as the first, and built substantially, of St. Louis pressed brick with stone 
trimmings, cost about $80,000; Mr. Dale will let the contracts himself. For Messrs. 
Blake, Shaw & Page. Messrs. Van Osdel & Co. have prepared plans for five-story brick 
building, 75 by 60 feet, rear of 196 to 202 Clark street. This building is to replace the old 
bakery building which recently fell down ; it will cost $23,000. For Mrs. Niff, on Wash- 
ington boulevard, two three-story flats, pressed brick with brownstone trimmings, cost 

10,000. 
’ "Architect Fred Bauman: For John D. Quinlan, two additional stories to building, 
20 by go feet. southwest corner Randolph and Dearborn streets, cost $10,0co ; under way ; 
Chas. Muller, mason; A. Gordon, carpenter. 

Architect Fred Wolf: For F. J. Dewes, Chicago avenue and Robey street, two-story 
malt house, 60 by ror feet, cost $12,000. 

Architect L. G. Halberg : For L. L. Coburn, two three-story stores and flats, 40 by 50 
feet, 279-281 W. Van Buren street, cost $10,000 ; excavating, Thompson & ‘Neilson, 
masons. 

Architects Ackerman & Smith: For Vulcan Iron Works, Clinton street, an addi- 
tional two-story building, 75 by 44 feet, cost $10,0c0; excavating; H. Morgan, mason. 

Architects Cobb & Frost: For W. S. Johnston, at 205-207 Chicago avenue, two four- 
story stores and flat buildings, 38 by - eet, pressed brick ‘font, stone trimmings, cost 


$15,000; J. F. Price, mason; Julius Spayer, carpenter. For = Campbell, three-story 
pressed ‘brick and brownstone dwelling, 24 by 60 feet, 59 Bellview place, cost $10,000 ; 
under way. 


Mr. Charles Bode is excavating for three three-story stores and flats, 75 by 80 feet, 
510 to 514 West Twelfth street, Lemont stone fronts, cost $30,0co ; the owner is the 
builder. 

Architects Holabird & Roche: For James Dillon, corner Forty-first and State 
streets, two three-story stores and flats, 50 by 60 feet, pressed brick fronts, stone trim- 
mings, cost $15,000; excavating; John Voss, carpenter ; Fitzgerald, mason. 

Architect Julius Speyer: For M. Cohn, 358 E. Division street, three- -story store and 
flats, 25 by 96 feet, pressed brick front, stone trimmings, cost $12,000 ; under way ; Foley 
& Malloy, masons ; Peter Kauff, carpenter. 

Architect Ji: Flanders : For Mrs. M. E. Sands, six two-story dwellings, 127 by 80 
feet, 606 to 616 W. Congress street, Bedford stone fronts, cost $25,000 ; excavating. Also 
plans for five two-story dwellings, 128 by 38 feet, to be erected corner of Jackson street 
and Hamilton avenue, cost $18,000. 

Architect George Devish: For Agar & Marshall, 168 to 178 Seminary avenue, six 
three-story dwellings, 125 by 54 feet, pressed brick front, stone trimmings, cost $20,000 ; 
Jos. Hodson, mason ; 8. Pickett, carpenter. 

Architect C. Berlin: For L. Metz, plans prepared for factory building at 45 Ontario 
Street, Cost $10,000, 
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Architect L, Klinkerfues; For Mrs. M. L. Britten, 298-302 North avenue, stores and 
dwellings, cost $16,009; J. Kralonee, builders. 

Architects Hildenger & Ohlbraber: For John Panwolff, store and dwelling, 3081 
Lake street, store and dwelling, cost $10,000 ; Kies & Son, builders. 

Architect John Bruhns: For Charles Gumleinger, 293 Clyborn avenue, store and 
dwelling, cost $5,000. 

Architect S. Linderoth : For M. Burgeson, 242 Division street, store and dwelling, 
c*st $8,000. 

a Ostling & Bourgeois: For C. F. Julien, at 504-506 Wells street, stores 
and dwellings, cost $15,000 ; John Mountain, builder. 

Architect August Bessler: For J. L. Haerber, at 501 West Fourteenth street, store 
and dwelling, cost $10,000; Herman Gross, builder. 

Architect Theo. Karls: For H. Boese, 698 to 704 Milwaukee avenue, stores and 
flats, cost $10,000. 

Architect A. M. F. Colton has prepared plans for an office building for the Union 
Iron and Steel mills, at 1584 Ashland avenue, cost $11,000; Robinson & Minor, 
builders. 

Architect Sprague: For G. H. Hull, on Flourncy street near Oakley avenue, flat 
building, cost $22,000; G. H. Hull, builder. 

Architect M. L. Beers: For Mrs. M. Hammond, at 74 South Peoria Street, dwell- 
ing, cost $10,000; Geo. Lehman, builder. 

Architect W. L. Carroll: For D. D, West, residence at 968 West Jackson street, 
cost $5,500. Also preparing plans for alterations in Miss McDonald’s apartment house 
on Wabash avenue, 

Architects Treat & Foltz: For Granger Farwell, at 1625 Prairie avenue, residence, 
cost $11,000; McDermott & O’Brien, builders. For J. E. Young, residence at 97 Mc- 
Allister place, cost $10,000. 

Architect August Bessler reports: For Anton Conard, two-story and basement 
dwelling, 21 by 68 feet, on Maxwell street, Indiana pressed brick, Lemont stone trim- 
mings, cost $5,100, under way. For J. Schoepf, two-story and basement and attic build- 
ing, 22 by 58 feet, on West ‘Twelfth street, Indiana pressed brick, Lemont stone trim- 
mings ; cost $4,500. For A. Bessler, three-story and basement dwelling, 22 by 56 feet, 
on West Twelfth street, Lemont stone front with Bedford stone trimmings, cost $5,500; 
under way. For Frank Slavik, four one-story and basement store buildings, 96 by 68 
feet, cost $6,200. 

Architect J. H. Carpenter reports: For Wm. E. Travers, four two-story and base- 
ment dwellings, 18 by 46 feet, corner of Hermitage avenue and Polk street, pressed 
brick fronts, limestone trimmings, cost $16,000; under way. For Wm. H. Thomas, four 
three-story and basement flats, laid out in New York style, 19 by 76 feet, on Sangamon 
street, north of Madison, pressed brick fronts, Marquette stone trimmings, cost $22,000 ; 
under way. 

Architect J. J. Donnellan is preparing plans fora theater building, seating capacity 
1,500, to be erected on South Halsted street. For C. F, Remick, four-story building to 
be erected on South Clark street, cost $10,000. For Mrs. Jennings, two-story residence 
on Loomis, near Polk street, cost $7,000. For Gus Bluhm, two-story residence on Con- 
gress, near Laflin street, cost $8,000. For D. Byrne, block of seven houses, on Taylor, 
near Paulina street, cost $25,000. Also, remodeling old St. Luke’s Hospital building, on 
Indiana avenue, into flats. : 

Architect Julius Zittel reports the following buildings under way: For J. J. Huber, 
three-story, Anderson pressed brick, 25 by 75 feet, cost $10,000; P. Baumgart, builder, 
For Geo. Arnold, four-story stone front, 27 by 82 feet, cost $16,000; Peter Welter, 
builder, For Chas. Waithier, four-story and basement, brick and stone, 25 by 85 feet, 
cost $18,000; Joseph Lauch, builder. For Isaac Hoffert, three-story brick, 25 by 82 
feet, cost $12,000; Peter Welter, builder. For Chas. Sigmund, five-story brick, 16 by 
46 feet, cost $7,000; Geo. Baumer, builder, For F. Heinberg, three-story brick, 26 by 
75 feet, cost $8,000; August Spies, builder. For Mrs. Ellen Snowbrok, four-story and 
basement brick, 25 by 92 feet, cost $14,000; Ed Gorman, builder. For R. Graham, 
three-story brick, 25 by 52 feet, cost $7,000; Geo. Fries, builder. For E. Henschel, four- 
story brick, 25 by 82 feet, cost $14,000 ; Chas. Helman, builder. For J. Wheeler, four- 
story, 25 by 82 feet, cost $14,000; Louis Wike, builder. For Chas. Hurd, three-story 
brick, 22 by 72 feet, cost $11,000; Chas. Helman, builder. For A. E. Henderson, two- 
story brick, 25 by 60 feet, cost $6,000; Charles Tuthill, builder. For U. Gauer, two- 
story brick, 24 by 62 feet, cost $6,000; Jacob Fries, builder. For Charles Manski, three- 
story brick, 50 by 82 feet, cost $21,000 ; August Handfski, builder. For Miss Sage, three- 
story brick, 25 by 64 feet, cost $9,000; Charles Rhode, builder. For John Gesselbrecht, 
five three-story and basement houses, 50 by 110 feet, cost $30,000; Peter Welter, builder. 
For M. McNulty, five three-story and basement houses, 52 by 110 feet, cost $40,000; 
Chas. Hagelow, builder. For F. Gessler, three-story brick, 50 by go feet, cost $30,000; 
Chas. Helman, builder; For F. Fessendorff, three-story brick, 25 by 72 feet, cost $8,000. 
F. Heitel, builder. 

Architect O. J. Pierce reports: For M. M. Warner, three-story pressed brick, 
brownstone and iron, store and flats, 25 by 60 feet, at 175 West Lake street ; cost $7,000 ; 
Oscar Fommler, mason; Hagan & Garvy, carpenters. For M. A. Decker, two-story 
~~ brick and stone dwelling, 16 by 64 feet, on Park avenue; cost $3,500. ForS.M. 

enderson, two-story dwelling, 26 by 60 feet, on Washington boulevard ; cost $5,000; 
J. W. Cassel & Co. For C. B, Sawyer, two two-story dwelling houses, 44 by 38 feet, 
pressed brick, brownstone and iron, oriels with slated roofs; cost $6.000; Pratt & 
Nieterink and G. A. Johnson, builders. For Worthen & Aldrich, of New York, two 
dwellings, same as above; cost $6,000. For K. A. Shaw, two three-story, rock-faced, 
brownstone residences, 46 by 60 feet, Jackson and Laflin streets; cost about $20,000 ; 
under way ; Noble & Slack, masons; A. M. Allen, carpenter. For James Hickson, 
two-story, pressed brick, stone and iron building, 40 by 56 feet; cost $8,000; under way ; 
Thos. Keating, mason; M. Obergfelt, carpenter. For Pleasant Amick and others, four- 
a store building, 114 by 54 feet; cost $15,000; under way; W. P. Fitzpatrick, 
builder, 

Architect C. A. Weary reports: For J. L. Gregorie, two-story residence, 32 by 48 
feet, Lawndale avenue and Twenty-third street ; cost $6,500. For R. Garnett, two-story 
flats, 25 by 60 feet, on Robey, near Adams street ; cost $6,500, For Campbell Bros., six 
two-story houses, 120 by 52 feet, on Warren, near California avenue; cost $30,000. For 
Josiah L. Lombard, two two-story houses, 42 by 36 feet, on Kedzie avenue; cost $5,500. 
‘or J. L. Campbell, six two-story houses, 120 by 52 feet, on Warren avenue, corner 
Francisco street ; cost $30,000. For Chas. Swigart, two three-story stores and flats, 48 
by 70 feet, on Madison street, near Oakley avenue ; cost $13,000. For J. L. Campbell, 
two-story stone front house, 22 by 38 feet, on Campbell avenue; cost $4,000, For 
Campbell Bros., two two-story and basement stone front houses, 46 by 40 feet, 
on Warren avenue; cost $9,000 For F. R. Grover, at Evanston, two two-story houses ; 
cost $5,000. For J. L. Campbell, five two-story stone front houses, on Washington 
boulevard, 100 by 66 feet; cost $25,000. Preparing plans for the following: For L. 
Shuler, two-story flat building, 22 by 48 feet, on Marshfield avenue, near Taylor street ; 
cost $4,000. For S. TI’. Collins, at Hinsdale, two-story and attic frame dwelling; cost 
$4,000. 
pressed brick, cutstone and terra-cotta trimmings; cost about $28,000. For Geo. W. 
Straight, three-story factory building, 35 by 125 feet, on Center avenue, near Twenty- 
second street ; cost about $5,000. 

Architect Gregory Vigeant has prepared plans for a church building, 90 by 100 feet, 
to be erected on Western avenue. The exterior will be of pressed brick, with brown- 
stone and terra-cotta trimmings. 

ArchitectS.S Beman: For N.S. Jones, at 88 Bellview place, a magnificent stone 
front residence, 44 by 80 feet, three stories and basement and attic ; cost about $90,000 ; 
under way. 

Architect J. Bruhns: For Chas. Burmeister, three-story brick store and dwelling, 
42 by 65 feet, on Clybourn avenue; cost $8.000. 

Architect H. H. Richardson, of Brookline, Mass, : For Marshall Field, a seven-story 
stone, granite and brick business block, to occupy the block bounded by Quincy, Frank- 
lin and Adams streets and Fifth avenue. It will be a plain and substantial building, 156 
feet front. ‘The contract has been let to Messrs. Norcross Bros., of Worcester, Mass. 

Architects Cobb & Frost: For the Johnson estate, eight four-story stores and 
dwellings, on Chicago avenue, near Wells street. 

Architects Furst & Rudolph: For W. Bausenbach, at 566 West Twelfth street, 
three-story store and dwelling, 24 by go feet ; cost $8,000. 

Architect H. Rebwaldt: For Mrs. Klaner, three-story building, 48 by 70 feet, on 
Austin avenue, brick and terra-cotta; cost $7,000; under way; Wilke & Hansen, 
masons ; V. Lund, carpenter. 

Architect Wm. Longhurst: For H. D. Cook, two-story brick and brownstone 
ne ge 22 by 56 teet, at 3217 Groveland Park avenue; cost $8,000; C. P. McKay, 
puilder. 

Architect C. M. Palmer: For W. H. Moore, two-story stone front dwelling, 21 by 
60 feet, at 2625 Grand boulevard ; cost $7,000; under way; Barney & Rodatz, builders. 

Architect Wm. Thomas: For J. M. Olliver, four-story flats, 40 by 40 feet, 678-80 


Austin avenue ; cost $5,000; under way; A. Kaiser, builder. 








For J. L. Campbell, five two-story houses, 116 by 50 feet. The fronts will be of 








Architect Julius Huber: For L. D. Hensner, two-story dwelling, brick, stone 
trimmings, 22 by 62 feet, 3662 Wabash avenue; cost $6,000; under way; Roesster & 
Winkler, masons ; Warning Bros., carpenters. . 

Cineinnati, O.—The following is reported by the Secretary of the Builders’ 
Exchange: In business matters there is not much change, but architects feel much 
encouraged. The manufacturing village of Ivorydale, founded by the soap firm ot 
Procter & Gamule, is almost in running shape, and has had the effect of bringing anoth- 
er large firm to the same place, viz., Thomas Emery’s Sons All the buildings are 
neatly fire-proof. 

Architect Samuel Hannaford reports: Chapel for M. E. Church on Pine Hill, frame 
building with an ornamental steeple ; cost $5,000, Additions and repairs to the residence 
of Geo. Stribley; cost $6,000. For H. T. Duke, two-story double dwelling, brick and 
timber, slate roof; cost $10,000. For H. W. Derby, two-story dwelling, slate roof. For 
Louis Seasongood, five-story stone-front store building, 25 by go feet. 

Architect Chas. Crapsey reports: For C. H. Rockwell, frame dwelling with modern 
improvements; cost $9,000. For C. H. & D.R. R. Co, at Hamilton, O., alterations 
and additions to depot, a new tower at one end. For H. D. Peck, two-story frame 
residence, slate roof; cost $7,500. For H. D. Schockley, two-story frame dwelling, 
slate roof; cost $5,500. Also remodeling brick and frame dwelling of A. G. Clark. 

Architects Des Jardens & Haywood report: For Jackson Slane, additions and alter- 
ations to dwelling; cost $4,000. For John H. Law, fifteen room brick residence, slate 
root, cost $11,000. 

Architect Gustave Drash reports: For Doctor Robert Sattler, a halt stone residence, 
with Mansfield stone trimmings, of ten rooms. This house is very complete in every 
detail, with conservatory, music room, hard wood finish on first floor and a beautiful 
staircase hall. Cost $10,000. 

Architect Edwin Buddemeyer reports: For Henry Sehlieter, double dwelling, six- 
teen rooms, slate roof; contracts not let. For F, Scharstein, five room frame cottage; 
contracts not let. 

Clinton, Ia.—Present condition-and out look fair, many cheap cottages being 
built. 

Architect W. W. Sanborn reports: For J. E. Corbin, two-story brick store, 25 by 
75 feet; cost $4,000; under way; James Hadlow, builder. For Mary McKinzie, two- 
story brick store, 25 by 75 feet; cost $4,400; under way; James Hadlow, builder. Also, 
two frame dwellings; cost $3,000 and $2,400, respectively; under way; W. Black and 
O. Nalan, builders, 

Columbus, 0.—Building permits as follows: Isabella McKee, two-story frame 
dwelling, 23 by 31 feet. Jason McVay, two-story brick dwelling, 30 by 50 feet. Joseph 
Knofel, two-story frame dwelling, 18 by 36 feet. A. L. Parker, two-story frame dwell- 
ing, 28 by 4ofeet. Mrs. F. E. Davis, two-story frame dwelling, 28 by 39 feet. Andrew 
Dienst, two-story brick dwelling, 16 by 47 feet. O. A. B. Seuter, five-story brick factory 
pa gt 28 by 95 feet; cost $6,000, Mrs. A. J. Arnold, two-story frame dwelling, 24 by 
42 feet. 

Decatur, Ind.—Architects Wing & Mahurin, of Ft. Wayne, report: Two- 
story brick school building, 60 by 80 feet, slate roof; cost $10,000; under way; Linn & 
Son, builders. 

Detroit, Miech.—Present condition only moderate, outlook just fair, and on the 
whole matters are not as bright as it has been expected they would beat this time. Per- 
mits were issued for new buildings to cost $241,195; for alterations, $19,720. Total, 
$260,915, during the month of October. 

Architect A. C. Varney reports: For Arthur and Frank Nall, two-story, double 
dwelling, 44 by 75 feet, brick, stone trimmings, slate roof, cost $9,000. For A. J. Dan- 
derire, two-story dwelling, 22 by 66 feet, brick, stone trimmings, slate roof, cost $4,000. 
For C. F. Hall, three-story dwelling, 25 by 70 feet, brick, stone trimmings, slate roof, 
cost $5,coo, 

Architect Mortimer L. Smith reports: For J. W. Flynn, two-story dwelling, 38 b 
65 feet, brick, stone trimmings, slate roof, cost $8,oco; Blay & Son, masons, Mayhew 
Co., carpenters. For Dr. H. W. Longyear, two-story residence and office, 36 by 80 
feet, brick and stone, slate roof, also a barn, cost $8,000. Jeynes & Son, builders. 

Architects Wm. Scott & Co. report: For Louis Jones, three-story residence, 38 by 
70 feet, brick, stone trimmings, slate roof, cost $9,500; H. Bell, mason; John Owen; 
carpenter. For H. G. Butcher, two-story frame dwelling, 32 by 55 feet, cost $4,000, 
Mr, Stearns, mason; Andrew McErhill, carpenter. For W. E. Lovett, a very hand- 
some four-story block of stores, 104 by 98 feet, to be erected on Michigau avenue, two 
blocks above city hall, red pressed brick, stone and terra-cotta, cost $47,000; Alex Gray, 
carpenter; Allen Holmes, mason. For Geo. Y. Wesner, two three-story dwellings, 23 
id 68 feet each, brick, stone trimmings, slate roof; cost $5,300; Geo. Leighterly, 

uilder. 

Architect W. G. Malcomson reports; For John Greenslade, five-story store build- 
ing, 40 by 48 feet, on Jefferson avenue, brick, stone trimmings, cost $9,000; A. Chapa- 
ton., Jr., builder. 

Architects Spier & Rohns report: For Lyon Brewing Co., two-story office, 46 by 31 
feet, stone and brick, slate roof, two-story bottling works, 42 by 62 feet, brick boiler 
house and stack, 30 by 40 feet, cost of whole improvement, $10,000; Jno. Schroger, ma- 
son; C. Keller, carpenter. 

Architects J. V. Smith& Son report: For Mrs. Patrick Meginnis, two-story dwell- 
ing, 50 by 70 feet, brick and stone, tin and slate rvof, cost $6,000, projected. For D. H. 
Osgood, two-story double dwelling, 39 by 50 feet, brick and stone, tin and sJate roof, 
cost $4,500; the owner is the builder. Also, $3,000 dwellings for James Clancy and 
Mrs. R. Miller; H. D. Osgood, builder. . 

Architect E. E. Myers reports; Contracts let for all the hardwood finish of the 
Texas State Capitol building to The Phoenix Furniture Co.,of Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
the material will be cherry, oak and mahogany ; amount of contract, $116,000. It has 
also been decided to build the structure of Texas granite. It will probably be the 
largest granite buildingin the world. All of the wrought-iron work comes from Belgium, 
costing $500,000. Mr. Myers also reports he has $7,570,000 worth of building in hand. 
He is now actively engaged on drawings for the Colorado Capitol building. 

Thomas Payne is building for himself, two-story residence, 33 by 60 feet, brick, 
stone trimmings, slate roof, cost $9,0co. 

The following buildings are being built, architects unknown: M. J. Murphy, chair 
works, two-story brick barn, 48 by 38 feet, cost $4,500; H. Carew, builder. H. P. 
Darock, two two-story brick and stone dwellings, 29 by 48 feet, cost $10,500. W. J. 
Johnson, two-story brick and stone dwelling, 42 by 60 feet, cost $9,000. Crozier Da- 
vidson, three-story brick and stone dwelling, 27 by 66 feet, slate roof, cost $5,400; H. 
George & Son, builders, F. B. Clark, two-story brick and stone dwelling, 33 by 56 feet, 
slate roof, cost $5,500. C. Shonrouth is building two two-story dwellings, 24 by 50 feet 
each, brick and stone, cost $6 ooo. 

Architects Hess & Raseman report: For Gilbert Hart, block of three three-story 
brick stores and dwellings, 60 by 80 feet, stone trimming, gravel roof, cost $10,009; 
H. Chandler, mason; Chandler Bros., carpenters. 

Architect Mortimer L. Smith reports: For W. H. Murphy, two-story brick and 
stone residence, 40 by 40 feet, cost $15,000; Tappin & Fisher, builders. For Christian 
Kerchberg, three-story block of stores, 1oz by 75 feet, brick, stone trimmings, gravel 
roof, cost $23,000 ; Scholl & Son, builders. 

Elizabeth, N. J.— Architects Ramsey & Swasey, of St. Louis, Mo., report: 
For R. B. Cassell, two-story frame Queen Anne cottage, 35 by 40 feet, cost $4,000, 
projected. 


Elkhart, Ind.—O. T. Chamberlin will erect a block of four-story brick stores, 
at the corner of Fourth and Main streets. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—The latter part of the season has been much better than 
was the first part, and the prospect much more encouraging than at this time last year. 
The outlook for the future is very promising, and strong indications for plenty of work 
for the winter. 

Architects Wing & Mahurin report: For Mrs. A. M. Dawson, double frame dwell- 
ing, two stories and basement and attic, 50 by 48 feet, cost $6,000, under way; Fred 
Boester, builder. For Joe A.M. Storm, two-story brick dwelling, 42 se 51 feet, stone 
trimmings, cost $5,000, under way; Gabherier & Co., builders. For H. W. Woodhurst, 
remodeling old building for store and offices, five stories, brick and stone, tile floor, tin 
roof, steam heat, passenger elevator, etc., 20 by 60 feet, cost of improvement, $6,000, 
under way. For J. S. Finkenbiner, of Richmond, Va., two-story and basement and 
attic, double tenement house, 44 by 68 feet, pressed brick, stone trimmings, slate and tin 
roof, steam heat, cost $7,500, under way; Gollmeier & Co., builders. Also, several 
smaller buildings not over $3,000 each. 

Helena, Mont. — Architects Hodgson, Wallingford & Stem, of St. Paul 
Minn., report: For John McChesney, brick residence, cost $4,000, For D. H. Cuthbert, 
brick residence, cost $6,000, For B. H. Tatern, frame residence, cost $5,000; For Wm, 
B. Reed, frame residence, cost $5,000. 
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Huntington, Ind.—Architects Wing & Mahurin, of Ft. Wayne, report; 
For Robert Hall, three-story brick hotel building, 40 by 60 feet, stone trimmings, tin 
roof, steam heat, cost $6,500; under way ; Jacob Arnold, builder. 


Joliet, Wl.—Architect H. Boehme reports: For T. E. Sutherland, frame resi- 
dence, cost $5,000; D. E. Winters, contractor. For Ingals, Monroe & Morse, three- 
story and basement double brick building, cost $15,000. For S. Sharo, brick dwelling, 
cost $4,000. Also several small cottages, etc. 


Knoxville, Tenn. — Building business is dull, and season nearly closed. 

Architect Jas. F. Baumann reports: For city of Knoxville, three-story brick build- 
ing, 70 by 96 feet. ‘The building is designed for female high school. Exterior will be 
trimmed with marble, cost $25,000; Reps. Jones, builder. For Baptist society, brick 
church, 68 by go feet, marble trimmings, cost $27,000; to be commenced in the spring; 
contracts not let. For Logan Chapel, frame building, 54 by 85 feet, cost $5,000; Reps. 
Jones, builder. For M. J. Condon, three-story storehouse, 23 by 131 feet, cost $6,000 ; 
Cooley Bros., builders. Also several smaller jobs under way and projected. 


La Harpe. I11.—All the local mechanics are busy, and will be until cold 
weather sets in. Prospects for next season in this locality are good. 

Architect W. L. Ross reports two frame dwellings, to cost $2,800 and $2,209, 
respectively ; under way; Ross & McAllister, builders. 


Lawrenceburg, Ind.—Architect Samuel Hannaford, of Cincinnati ,Ohio’ 
reports: For E. G. Burkham, two-story dwelling, fifteen rooms, slate roof, cost $10,000- 


Little Rock, Ark.—Messrs. Pettefer Bros., of this city, and the Pauli Jail 
Building and Manufacturing Co., of St. Louis, have been awarded the contract for build- 
ing the Pulaski County Jail, cost $16,500. 

Architects Ramsey & Swasey, of St. Louis, Mo., report: For James H. Barton, 
two-story and attic frame, Queen Anne cottage, 40 by 45 feet, cost $5,000; plans made. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Architect B. Reeve reports: For P. Wilson, two-story 
business block, 71 by 120 feet, pressed brick front with iron columns, galvanized iron 
cornice, cost $30,009. For L. Sentous, two-story and basement brick business block, 65 
by 60 feet, pressed brick front, iron columns and _ galvanized iron cornice, cost $14,000 ; 
F. Joyce Mason; F. E, Green, carpenter. For G. Ganahe, one and one-half-story resi- 
dence, cost $5,500. All the above are under way. Plans are prepared for the following : 
Phillips’ block, one-story and basement to be erected upon the old jail site, 122 by 120 
feet, cost about $79,co>. For Baron Roginat, one and one-half-story frame residence, 
cost about $3,000. A feature of this residence will be a grand staircase, which will cost 
about $1,000. Also two cottages for same to cost $4,000. For J. Hanley, two-story and 
half basement, iren front, store building, 26 by 60 feet, cost $4,400. Catholic Cathedral 
School, brick, three-stories high,57 by 64 feet, cost $18,000, Also a large amount of 
smaller work in hand. 

Marshall, Mieh.—Architects Spier & Rohns, of Detroit, report: For Thos. 
L. Cronin, two-story dwelling, 22 by 26 feet, brick store trimmings, slate roof, cost $5,000 


Minneapolis, Minnm.—Architect I. W. Kelly reports: For Wm. Butters, 
frame dwelling, 40 by 75 feet, corner of Seventh street and Ninth avenue south, to be 
finished in hardwood, all modern improvements ; cost $6,000. For Kerrick & Danforth, 
double frame dwelling, 43 by 80 feet, on Highland avenue; cost $6,000. 

Architect L. Jepson reports: For Union Stone & Building Co., five brick cottages. 
27 by 32 feet, and six brick stores, 32 by 48 feet, at North Minneapolis ; cost from $3,000 
to $3,500 each. For A. Caster, double house, 27 by 39 feet, on Stevens avenue; cost 
$2,500. For Dr. K. S. Morgan, brick veneered dwelling, 32 by 52 feet, on Rockwood 
avenue; cost $3,500; contract not let. For himself, frame dwelling, on Twenth-seventh 
street, near Nicollet avenue; cost $3,000. Plans just finished for frame dwelling, 33 by 
48 feet ; cost $3,500: and five cottages, 20 by 28 feet, in Riverside addition, for Frank E. 
Crew & Co. ; cost $1,000 each. 

Architect F. E. Reed reports: For Mr. McIntyre, two-story frame residence, 
25 by 50 feet, on Nina place, near Seventeenth street; cost $7,500; and barn, 20 by 28 
feet; cost $1,500. For Judge Torrance, two two-story brick stores, 45 by 100 feet, at 
South Minneapolis ; cost $8,000. For H. P. Rugg, remodeling photographic studio, on 
Fifth street south; cost $1,500. 

Architect E. E. Joralemon reports: For E. B. Galusha, two-and one-half-story 
frame residence, 35 by 45 feet, corner of Thirteenth street and Yale place; cost $8,000. 
Also two-story double frame house, 45 by 65 feet, on Yale place ; cost $7,502. ForC. A. 
Smith, two-story frame residence, 35 by 56 feet, corner of Hennipen avenue and Twenty- 
fourth street ; cost $6,000. For R. H. Evans, two-story frame dwelling, 29 by 49 feet, 
corner of Portland avenue and Twenty-seventh street; cost $2,700. For V. M. Gore, 
two-story frame dwelling, 38 by 42 feet, corner of Twenty-sixth street and Third avenue 
south; cost 4,500. For Col. J. E. Poadger, two-and-one-half-story frame residence, 
35 by 45 feet. on Grand avenue ; cost $6,000. : ; : 

Architect F. E. Hoover reports: For Albee Smith, brick residence, 40 by 30 feet, 
near Central Park; cost $3,000. For Mrs. Frank Hill, frame dwelling, 30 by 45 feet, on 
Portland avenue; cost $3,000. For W. C. Cross, two frame semi-detached houses 40 by 
40 feet, in North Minneapolis ; cost $3,500 each. : ‘ 

Architect J. Leonard Haley reports: For W. C. Levett, frame dwelling, on Twenty- 
seventh street ; cost $3,000. 

Architect B. W. Fisk reports: For Silver Lake Congregation, brick veneered 
church building, 50 by 70 feet, corner of Thirteenth street and Thirty-eighth avenue 
north, seating capacity 400; cost $8,000. For R. E, Lingerwood, four-story brick store 
building, 22 by 80 feet, on Washington avenue, near Thirteenth avenue ; cost $6,000. 

Architects Hodgson & Son report: For Mrs. Symes, two-and-one-half-story row of 
three frame tenements, 60 by 35 feet, on Grant street, near Thirteenth avenue; cost 
$6,500. For Randolph Mitchell, frame residence, 38 by 40 feet, on Hawthorne avenue; 
cost $7,000. 

Morris, Ill.—Architect H. Boehme, of Joliet, reports: Masonic Hall block, 
three stories, stone and brick, cost $20,000. 


New Corporations.—The Chicago Nail Driver and Lathing Company, to 
carry on the business of contracting and building, lathing and other business requiring 
nail-driving, and the manufacture, sale and use of nail-driving and lathing apparatus ; 
capital stock, $100,000; incorporators, Pliny B. Smith, Melville E. Dayton, Wm. H. 
Switzer. The American Sanitary Appliance Manufacturing Company, at Chicago; 
capital stock, $100,000; incorporators, Hugh Watt, Thomas C. Boyd, M. M. Powers, 
John J. Hamblin, Patrick Harvey, Martin Moylan and William Bowden. The Common 
Sense Hand Fire Extinguisher Company, at Chicago; capital stock, $50,000; incorpora- 
tors, Isaac H. Fry, E. R. Houghteling and Henry B. Houghteling. George F. Childs’ 
Adjustable Parlor Chair Company, at Chicago; capital stock, $100,000, has been incor- 
porated by George F. Childs, Burton F. Hales and George D. Coughtry. Object; to 
manufacture and sell George F. Childs’ patent adjustable chair and other house furniture. 
The Standard Lumber Company, at East Saginaw, Mich.: capital stock, $40,000; to 
manufacture lumber, shingles, etc. ; incorporators, Geo. F. Cross, Wm. E. Allington, R. 
M. Randall, J. B. Thomas and F. M. Sears. The Western Drying Company, at Chi- 
cago; capital stock, $109,002; to manufacture and sell drying, smoke and gas consuming 
machines; incorporators, A. M. Muiekley, H. L. Rust, Wm. B. Prindle. Phillipson 
Decorative Company, at Chicago; capital stock, $50,000; to import articles of decora- 
tion and to carry on a general decorating business; incorporators, William Phillipson, 
Theodore Stuart and Thomas Balch. ‘The Senator Heating and Ventilating Attachment 
Company, at Chicago; capital stock, $50,000 ; incorporators, Willaam McGuire, Harlan 
H. Peck and Daniei McGuire. The Commerce Vault Company, at Chicago, to erect a 
building to contain offices and vaults and safes; capital stock, $200,000 ; incorporators, 
Charles M. McQueen, M. G. Stoddard and Samuel F. Comstock. The Illinois Asphalt 
and Stone Paving Company, at Chicago; capital stock, $10,000; inccrporators, Jeffer- 
son Hodgkins, John H. Cowper and Luther A. Marshall. Object : To pave and improve 
streets, alleys, boulevards, roads and highways in cities, villages and towns with natural 
or artifical material or compvsitions suitable and proper for such purposes. 


’ North Springfield, Mo.—Building condition good. 

Architect S. B. Abbott reports: For H. Merriam, two-story pressed brick 
dwelling ; cost $8,000; under way. D. E. Davis, builder. For Baptist Society, modern 
frame church building, 44 by 72 feet, with tower and turret; cost $4,000; under way. 
Brumy & Hannon, builders. ForS. B. Abbot, Queen Anne residence, 34 by 56 feet, has 
round tower, Italian dormers, art glass, porches and hall, floors tiled ; cost $4,000. Work 
done by the day. Alsosmall work to amount of about $5,000. 


Savannah, Ga.—Somewhat quiet in building matters at present, not much new 
work in prospect. The County Commissioners were enjoined from building the new 
jail, for which a competition was recently instituted. No awards were made, as the 
author of the selected design was to carry on the work at the usual commission of five 


er cent. os 
. Architect John J. Nevitt reports: For Thomas Halcombe, two-story frame dwell- 


ing, 28 by 60 feet ; cost $6,000 ; work completed; T. L. Blackwell, builder. For C. D. 
Owens, two-story frame, double house, 50 by 80 feet ; cost $8,500 ; about finished; Jas. 
McCanly, builder. For C. H. Dorsett, two-story frame house, 45 by 65 feet ; cost $6,000 ; 
about finished; T. L. Blackwell, builder. For Solomon Coben, three-story brick 
tenement, 50 by 55 feet; cost $10,300; bids just opened; T. L. Blackwell, builder. For 
St. John Episcopal Society, improvements on church building ; cost $4,500; under way. 

L. Moore & Co., contractors. For W. N. Halt, two-story brick, tin roof, 76 by 40 
feet ; cost $8,oco; projected. For A. R. Lawton, Jr., two-story brick, 56 by 45 feet; 
cost $12,000 ; projected. Also small work in hand. 


Seneea, Ill.—Architect H. Boehme, of Joliet, reports: Town Hall and Jail 
building, brick and stone, iron cells, cost $5,000. Depot forC. R.I.& P. R. R., cost 
$2,00c. 

Sioux City, Ia.—Architect G. G. Baldwin has plans for E. B. Spalding, for a 
two-story and basement frame residence; cost $4,500; tin roof, hot hair heating, 
stained glass, gas and electric bells. 

Spring fie!d, Ill.—The state house commissioners, November 4, awarded the 
contract for painting, glazing and hard-wood finish to P. M. Almini, of Chicago, for 
$4,260. 

Architects Bullard & Bullard report: For Frederick Watts, two-story frame dwell- 
ing, 26 by 51 feet; cost $3,500 ; under way; E. F. Gehlman, builder. 


Steven's Point, Wis,—Architect F. K. Hewitt, of Tiffin, O., reports: For 
Parks & Sprague, block of three stores, brick, cut stone and terra-cotta, tin roof, 75 by 
82 feet; cost $14,000; under way ; Olin & Moss, builders. For city, steam engine- 
house, brick and cut stone, 30 by 60 feet ; cost $4,500. Third and Fourth ward school 
buildings, brick, cut stone and terra-cotta, four rooms each ; cost $21,000; under way; 
Olin & Calvert, builders. For V. P. Atwell, frame dwelling, ten rocms ; cost $6,000; 
Olin & Calvert, builders. Presbyterian parsonage, brick veneer, cut stone trimmings, 
nine rooms; cost $3,500; under way. J. M. Moss, builder. 


St. Louis., Mo.—Architects Ramsey & Swasey report: For Geo. B. Long, 
residence, two-story and attic, brick and red stone, East Lake style, high slate roof, 31 
by 57 feet; cost $8,000; underway For W. R. Bauet, two-story brick and red stone 
office building, 30 by 50 feet ; cost $8,000; under way. 

The following building permits have been issued recently: O. Koerner, two-story 
brick dwellings ; cost $4,500; W. Whri, architect; A. Whri & Sons, contractors. C. 
Lindenkohl & Co., two-story brick dwellings ; cost $4,000; C. Linnenkohl & Co., con- 
tractors. Aug. Hausmann, four adjacent two-story brick dwellings ; cost $14,000; Aug. 
Beinke & Co., architects ; F. Offerman, contractor. Fred Cornwell, two adjacent two- 
story brick flats ; cost $4,700; A. W. Black, contractor. Dr. Geo. Robitoy, two-story 
brick dwelling ; cost $4.900; J. Low, builder. Widbin & Hiles, two two-story brick 
tenements ; cost $4,coo; F. H. Torrence, builder. 


St. Paual.—Architects Millard & Ulrici report: For E. F. Lambert, two-and-one 
half-story frame residence, 27 by 50 feet; on St. Anthony’s Hill; cost $5,000. 

Architect W. H. Castner reports: For J. H. Cram, residence 30 by 45 feet; on 
Dayton’s Bluff; cost $2,500. For L. B. Marrett, alterations on house and barn; on 
Dayton Avenue; cost $3,500. 

Architects Knight & Neuhausen report: For John Byere, two-and-one-half-story 
frame residence, 39 by 60 feet; corner Mackubin and Martin streets; cost $4,500. For 
Chas. Wanzer, addition to residence ; corner of Virginia and Laurel avenues ; cost $3,000, 
Also preparing plans for a two-and-one-half-story frame hotel, 64 by 75 feet; to be 
erected at Bass Lake; cost $8,000. 

Architects Brinckerhoff & Phillips report: For R. G. Mackay, two-story frame 
dwelling ; corner of Rice and Summit avenues: 21 by 45 feet; cost $3,000. Also prepar- 
ing plans for a two-story frame residence; 42 by 60 feet; to be erected at Lake Como, for 
Wm. Hendricks; cost $5,000, 

Architect E. Strausburger reports: For James Jordan, three-story brick block, 26 
by 60 feet; on Dakota avenue; cost $7,500. For Geo. Shauble, two-story brick block, 
27 by 50 feet: on Dakota avenue; cost $5,000, For Christensen and Rothonsen, two- 
story brick block, 50 by 80 feet; corner of State and Susan streets; cost $9,000. For 
Joseph Austett, two-story brick block, 24 by 50 feet; on Concord street; cost $3,500. 

Architect George Wirth reports: Preparing plans for a frame Catholic school build- 
ing, 55 by 45 feet; to be erected at Duluth; cost $5,000. Also frame hotel building, so 
by 80 feet; to be erected for the Powdeer River Cattle Co., at Superior, Wis.; cost 
6,000. 
Architects Hodgson, Wallingford & Stem reports: For Chas. N. Dorion, brick resi- 
dence on Forth street, opposite Rice Park; cost $12,000. For C. W. Bunn, frame resi- 
dence; corner Portland avenue and Kent street; cost $8,000. For themselves, two 
frame residences on Holly and Portland avenues; cost $5,000 each. For W. T. David- 
son, brick residence on Rice Park; cost $5,000. For J. C. Stout, frame residence on 
Holly avenue; cost $3,000. 

Architect John Teltz reports: For Fred Tenney, two-and-one-half-story frame dou- 
ble dwelling, 40 by 58 feet; cost $5,200. For Fergus Fabey, two-story brick veneered 
dwelling, 41 by 42 feet; cost $3,500. Also two-story brick veneer double dwelling, 40 
by 43 feet; cost $4,200. Also three-story brick store and dwelling, 37 by 54 feet; cost 


$5,500. 

Architect Cass Gilbert reports; Frame Presbyterian Church building, 55 by 75 feet; 
seating 350 people; cost $3,500. For E. S. Hall, two-and-one-half-story frame dwelling, 
on Pleasant avenue; cost $4,500. For L. P. Ordway, two-story frame dwelling, 30 by 
40 feet; on Josetta street; cost $3,500. For Dr. Riggs, two-story frame dwelling, 30 by 
50 feet; on Dayton avenue; cost $4,200. Alterations on Presbyterian Church building, 
corner of Ashland and Mackubin streets ; cost $2,500. Also preparing plans for a town 
hall, 26 by 40 feet; at White Bear Lake. 

Architect H. Sackville Treherne reports: For E. D. Hubbard, frame dwelling ; cost 
$3,500. For Wm. Harrison, frame dwelling at St. Anthony Park; cost $5,000. 

Streator, Hll.—Architect F. S, Allen has prepared plans for the following build- 
ings: Frame residence, Queen Anne style, for R. W. Penhaligan ; to cost $3,000; all 
modern improvements. Catholic Church building, at Princeville, Il.; English-Gothic 
style, to be built of grey limestone with terra-cotta trimmings, slate roof, steam heat, and 
stained glass; cost $8,000. For T. A. Mason, at Joliet, Ill., stone residence, castellated 
Gothic style, slate roof, steam heat, stained glass, elevator, electric apparatus, etc. ; 
cost $5,000. At Utica, Ill., stone church building, English Gothic style; for Roman 
Catholic society ; cost $8,000. 

Tiffin, O.—Architect F. K. Hewitt reports: Two brick dwellings, to cost $3,500 
and $2,700 respectively ; under way; A. Hatter and R. M. Bever, builders. 

Toledo, 0.—Architect N. B. Bacon; For Coghlin & Lockwood, two business 
blocks ; cost $18,000; Geo. Wilson, builder. For B. A. Stevens, brick business block ; 
cost $12,000; A. Lombard, builder. For Lorenz Bros., brick business block; cost 
$17,000; J. V. Sanfleet, builder. For Dr. Brigham, frame dwelling: cost $5,500; H. E. 
Brown, builder. For Dr. Duncan, frame dwelling ; cost $6,000; J. Arnsman, builder. 
For W. H. Smith, four frame dwellings ; cost $10,coo; R. Hatteis, builder. For C. M. 
Spitzer, frame dwelling; cost $6,000; W. H. Keyser, builder. For F. J. Hoag, frame 
dwelling ; cost $6,000; J. Tappan, builder. For J. H. Bowman, three frame dwellings ; 
cost $11,0co; W. H. Keyser, builder. 

Topeka, Kan.—The contract for plastering the senate chamber floor of the east 
wing of the capitol building was awarded to Joseph Eastman, of Chicago, for $7,310. 
Building of the basement story of the main building and two lower courses of granite 
was let to James Culpert, for $29,599.50. 

Van Wert, 0.—Architects Wing & Mahurin, of Fort Wayne, Ind., report: 
City hall, fire department and prison, two stories, brick and stone, 56 by 86 feet, slate 
roof; cost $11,541 ; contract just let to Zook & Wilson, of Van Wert. 


West Bay City, Mich.—Present condition very dull; outlook more favor- 
able. 

Architect D. P. Clark reports several small and inexpensive buildings under way, 
and plans on the boards; all amounting to about $11,0co. 

West Point, Ga.—Architects Bruce & Morgan, of Atlanta, have prepared 
plans for W. D. Grant, also of Atlanta, for a two-story brick storehouse in this place, to 
cost $4,000. The building will have slate mantels and galvanized iron cornices; John 
S. Westbrook, Newman, Ga., builder. 

Zanesville, @.—Building condition and outlook improving some, but ‘it is 
almost too late in the season to expect much work of importance. Wages continue fair. 

Architect Henry C. Lindsay reports: For Brenner & Co., brewery, 50 by too feet; 
cost $10,000; under way; Dunzweiler & Co., builders. For Griffith & Wedge. boiler 
shop, 36 by 120 feet ; cost $5,000; under way; T. B. Townsend, builder. For Thomas 
Drake, brick residence ; cost $4,500; projected ; contract not let. For Blankenbeuler 
Bros., double residence, 48 by 58 feet ; cost $4,000; contract not let. Also several small 
buildings, costing $3,000 each and less ; all under way. 
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PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS. 





D* AW-BRIDGE. 


[Over Mosquito Creek, S. C. 


U.S. Encrnger OFFice, } 
WitminctTon, N. C., November 7, 1885. § 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received at this of 
fice until noon of December 7, 1885, and opened immedi- 
ately thereafter, for building a rolling drawbridge over 
Mosquito Cre ek, S. C. 

The right to reject any bid is reserved. 

Specifications, instructions to bidders, and blanks for 
proposals can be had on application to this office, or at that 
of the assistant engineer, at rr, D. 

_H. BIXBY, 
Cc bee of Engineers. 





f RIDGE. 
[At Omaha, Neb. 

30ARD OF Pusiic Works, } 

AHA, Nen., October 2g, 1885. J 

The Board of Public Wore: of - 7 of Omaha, Neb., 
invite proposals until 2 o'clock, January o 1856, 
for the construction of a 6 nese My on "Ricca street, over 
the tracks of the Union Pacific and Burlington & Missouri 
River Railroads. 

Proposals must be based upon the specifications and out- 
line plans on file in the office of the Board of Public 
Works, copies of which will be furnished upon application, 

Bids are to be accompanied with detail drawings and 
strain sheets, and shall specify the cost of superstructure 
for a 20-foot roadway and a 30-foot roadway, and shall 
separz te the superstructure from the foundation work. 

Each bidder shall deposit with his proposal a certified 
check, payable to the undersigned, in the sum of one 
thousand dollars, to be forfeited to the City of Omaha in 
case he shall fail to execute a contract and bond satisfactory 
to the Board withirt twenty days after the notification of 
the award, should his proposal be accepted. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or all bids, 

The Boi my of Public Works, 
J. 





FE JOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 
[At Kankakee, Ill. 


Sealed proposals for the erection of main ward and other 
buildings for the Eastern Hospital for the Insane at Kan- 
kakee, Ill., are hereby invited. 

Bids will be received until 3 o’clock p.m. Nov. 24, 1885, 
when the bids will be opened in the presence of the public 
at the City Hall, Kankakee, IIl. 

The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 

A responsible bond to the amount of $50,000 will be re- 
quired for the performance of the work. 

Drawings and specifications can beseen at the office of 
Willett & Pashley, architects, 94 La Salle St., Chicago. 


E. B. M’CAGG, 
roses, 


JOHN L. DONOVAN 
LEMUEL MILK, 
Chicago, Oct, 22, 1885. 
TONE AND BRICK WORK. 
[At Louisville, Ky. 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., November 20, 1885. ) 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 2 
p.M., on the 21st day of December, 1885, for furnishing and 
setting all the stone, and laying all the brickwork for the 
superstructure of the court house, postoffice, etc., building, 
at Louisville, Ky., in accordance with drz awings and specifi- 
cations, copies of which, and any additional information 
may be had on applic: ition at this office, or the office of the 
superintendent, after November 25, 1885. 
Bids must be accompanied bya certified check for $2,000 
for stone, and $1,000 for brickwork. 
M. E, BELL, 


Supervising Architect, 








BOOKS 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
Interiors and Interior Details.—Price.......... 7 50 


This work comprises 52 large quarto plates, comprising a 
large number of original designs of halls, staircases, parlors, 
libraries, dining-rooms, etc., together with special designs 
for low cost, medium "and elaborate wood mantels, side- 
boards, furniture, wood ceilings, etc., etc., and is a valuable 
series of suggestions for architects and architectural designs. 


The Modern House Carpenters’ Companion 
and Builders’ Guide.—By W. A. Sylvester. 
Price 


Being a handbook for workmen and a manual of reference 
for contractors and builders, giving rules for getting the 
lengths and finding the bevels for rafters for pitch, hip and 
valley roofs,the construction of French and mansard roofs, 
several forms of trusses, stairs, splayed and circular work, 
etc.; table of braces, size and weight of window sash, and 
frames for same ; table of board, plank and scantling meas- 
ure, etc. See book reviews. 

The first edition of this book was a pioneer in the field, 
and few architectural books have met with so ready sale or 
such hearty approval as it met with on its publication a 
little more than a year ago. On bringing out a second 
edition it was decided to revise the plates, and in some cases 
substitute new ones, which required a very general revision 
of the text, and as now presented it is largely a new book. 


The above books will be funished, on receipt of 
price, by the INLAND PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, 17 Tribune Building, Chicago. 
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De MRROR EVO) 5 wk iivecis a cece seeweoriwaes 5 00 5 00] 5 00 4 50@5 00} 10 00} 4 50; 5 00 4 50) 4 00] 4 50 5 O0].eee-] 4 50! 5 00] 6 00 
Carpenter ..ccccccccccces ssccccscccsccvccecs 2 50 250} 2 502 50@2 75| 3 50) 2 50 2 75) 2 50} 3 00 2 50] 2 50! 2 50; 3 00 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF MEMBERS. 


We succeeded in obtaining a very excellent photograph of the St. Louis convention of the Western Association of 


Architects. 


to get the best work to be had in this country we have sent East. 


to accompany our December number. 


Fair reproductions could have been made in Chicago in time for insertion in this number, but desiring 
It is expected the pictures will be finished in season 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., Chicago. 








room, 17x14 feet, which is used as a bed-room. 


winter, 


The grate thoroughly warms and ventilates a room 16x14 feet when the mercury 
In more moderate weather it also warms a second 


ranges from 30° to 40° below zero. 
room, 12x14 feet. 


JOSEPH R 


We heat a large nursery with the grate, and find it wonderfully good in keeping the 


air in the room pure—a very difficult thing to do in a nursery 


MRS. D. CARTEE (Matron), 
Home of the Foe 


(See Back Numbers 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRoO., 


77 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


Fleat-Saving and Ventilating 


GRATE. 


SOME MICHIGAN REPORTS. 


stove, 


IPLEY, Sault Ste Marie 


full of children of all ages. 





Detroit. an equal space. 


for Illinois Reports.) 
The grate is situated in the parlor, 15x14 feet, with which communicates a sitting- | I heat three rooms with the grate most of the time; 
The grate has kept the air pure, and | 


there has been no frost nor frozen flowers, nor any severe cold in our house the whole 
EDWIN L. KIMBALL, M.D., Jackson. 


each, and the other 12 feet square. S 
It is much warmer in rooms thus heated than we formerly could get with a base-burning 
and it takes no more fuel. 


One of my grates heats my dining-room, 15x20 feet; 
room, and it also thoroughly warms a chamber above the sitting-room. 
grates, I have kept my furnace with a very small fire, and I have thus saved greatly in 
fuel, as is proved by a friend who has been compelled to use twice as much fuel to 4 





two of them 15% feet square 
In extremely cold weather we close the small room, 


The ventilation is splendid. 


M. WESTBROOK, Kalamazoo. 


the other is in my sitting- 
Having the 


J. H. PENMANN, Battle Creek. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, Catalogues and Reports from your own State and neighborhood. 


HRNRY DIBBLBBR & GO. Ghicago Agents. 
266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE. 
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-FETNA IRON WORKS 


Cor. Kingsbury and Ohio Sts.., 
Cuicaco, Ic. 


CLARK, RAFFEN & CO., Proprietors, 


COLUMNS, 
LINTELS, 


WROUGHT IRON BEAMS, 
GIRDERS, 
SILLS, SHUTTERS, 
RAILINGS, GRATINGS, 


VAULT, SIDEWALK AND PLATFORM LIGHTS, 


And Every Description of 


lron Work for Buildings. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





BOYNTON FURNACE CO. 





94 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
awk arene . rm SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
i ap BOYNTON'S 
. so mn CELEBRATED 
FURNACES. 


With 1883-84 Patent Improve- 
ments. Ranges, Baltimore 
Heaters, Etc. 


N. A. Boynton, Pres. 
C. 8B. Boynton, Sec. & Treas. 


Inventors of all Boynton 
il Furnaces which have been on 
the market for over 33 years. 


ya Over 50,000 BOYNTON 
: FURNACES in use. 


To secure ‘‘ Boynton’s”’ latest 
= Improvements, Acrhitects are re- 

. “quested to specify Boynton Fur- 
~ nace Co’s Manufacture. 











A 40-Page Semi-Monthly Journal Devoted tothe 
Saw Mill, Lumber 2z Wood-Working Interests. 





The oldest paper of the kind published in the South. It fur- 
nishes the latest news and correct lumber quotations of all the 
principal markets. The list of freight rates is a feature never be- 
fore attempted by any other Journal. Sample copies sent free and 
advertising rates furnished on application. Terms, $2.00 per year; 
$1.00 for six months. dress, 


SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Tine Wood Mantels. 
Foreign a Domestic hile 
Crites, Brass Uoeds ete. 
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SUPERIOR 


COPPER WEATHER VANES 


Church Crosses, Tower Ornaments, Finials, Etc. 
Gilded with Pure Gold. 
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TRADE > en 


} is tCsne’? BD a = ‘ y . 
| lhe “Star” Portland Gement Works, 
Toepffer, Grawitz & Co., Stettin, Germany, 
ESTABLISHED 1860, 

Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 barrels a 
year) to have the following Minimum Tensile Strength, 


if tested according to the official German regulations, on 
non-absorptive beds : 


Minimum Breaking Strain. 


Days’| Per sq. |Per Eng. 
test. centimetre| _Sq. in. 


Neat “Star” Cement, 7 | 40 kilos. 568.9 Ibs 
do do 28 50 711.1 
wr and 3 Standard Sand 7 Las ** joes & 

do 28 | 20 * 284.4 * 
I Comene and 6 Standard Sz and | 7 oo a es 
do do 28 | 10 “ 142.2 * 


Send for Testimonials, Pamphlet, Directions for Testing, 
etc. 
{ Gustav GrawitTz, 165 Broadway, N. Y., 


Sole Agent in the U.S. 





WEBSTER 


In In various Styles of les of Binding. 





Supplied at a small extra cost with 


PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 


A great improvement in book-making. 


Webster's Unabridged has 3000 more Words 
in its vocabulary than are found in any other 
American Dictionary and nearly 3 times the num- 
ber of Engravings. Its condensed eo al 
Dictionary (nearly 10,000 names) is but one of 
several valuable foatures. 

IT IS THE STANDARD 
Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court and in 
theGov’t Printing Office, and is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and 
by over 50 ) College Presidents. 

Itisan invaluable companion in every School, 
and at every Fireside. GET THE BEST. 

G.&C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


#8 FLASKIN’S #& 


ace [jurtains, 


xx xr 





Centrat Music Ha te. 


HENRY DIGBLEE. 





ANSON S. HOPKINS. 
| TILES 


nt ILES to ENRY DIBBLEE & CQ. 


Conservatories, Bath Rooms, gy “% SLATE a5 


ALSO FOR 
| Hearths, Wainscotings, 
| Mantel Splays, &c. 


GRATES 


| Gold, Brass and |ron Grates of every 
| description. 


L 
GILE FIREPLAGES, S, 


LOWS ART TILES, 


—p->Floor and Ornamental Tiles,<——— 


FINE GRATES and BRASS GOODS, 


Fenders, Andirons, Fire Sets, 
Coal Hods, Screens, Gas Logs, &c. 


@ramental [yLetal Work, 
i onda. ORNAMENTAL METALWORK, 


Stable Fittings, Weather Vazes, 
Cresting and Finials, 
Bailing and Fencing, | 
Window Guards, &c. &c. 





266 & 268 WABASH AVENUE, 


: , v 
—4 (SHICAGO.* 
Chicago Agents Jackson Heating and Ventilating Grate. 
* Peerless Shaking and Dumping Grate. 









ss G 


HEATING 
Ventilating Engineers, 
68 Lake St., Chicago. 


S33 We make a specialty of Heating and 
L\e Ventilation of Public Buildings, School 
Se Buildings, Churches, Etc. Seventy page 


710 * illustrated circular free on application. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





fet ag sy 
VENTILAT! 














ARCHITECTS are usually gentlemen of taste, with an eye to beauty and effec- 
liveness. Those desiring to avail themselves of these advantages should give a trial 


singe SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, General Printers, 


140 to 146 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


CARDS, LETTER, NOTE and BILL HEADS and BLANK FORMS A SPECIALTY. 
hia Observe typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of their grade of work. 








CHAMBERS BROTHER & CO. 


PHILADBHKRIAPHIA. 





+—_==BRICK MACHINES —— = 
ERECTED SUBJECT TO TRIAL AND APPROVAL. 


Bricks made on our Machines will sustain more pressure, absorb less mois- 
ture, and occasion less wastage than those made from the same material by any 


other process. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 








R EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITE CT AND BUILDER when 


corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Stuaecbaker Brothers Mf eg Co., 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS, 


Family Carriages, 
Gentlemen's Driving Traps, 


Road Wagons. 


SLEIGHS AND CUTTERS, 


American, Russian, Danish, German and Norwegian Styles. 


The most 


elegant assortment ever seen in any establishment. 





SLEIGH BELLS, RUSSIAN & SWISS CHIMES, PLUMES, HANGERS & POMPONS in all Colors. 


HARNESS, ROBES, BLANKETS and WHIPS. 


Immense assortment 


from the finest to the cheapest grade. 





233 State Street, 49, 51, 53, Fackson Street, 


WILDER H. PRAY, Manager. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Cuicaco, November 10, 1885. 


BRICK. Per M. 
COPIED, v iisin oe ovnc cseduccuccvocucaesaceed $ 8 00@ 9 00 
Fronts: 
Chicago pressed (Anderson)..........+- ++ 22 00@29 00 
St. Louis pressed..... 2.22. ecceee seceneeee 27 00 
Purington Kimbell ‘‘ Standard”’ .......... 26 00 
Indiana pressed...... eaadesos eo cccccccece 16 00@28 00 
Philadelphia pressed....... sdaaveveceeaes 42 00@45 00 
Milwaukee pressed. ...cccccosececcceveccs 25 00 
INGE BPMMO So cc vecceccenccccsce “sence 22 00@30 00 
(EEE akakdsccddvccrcevskeovssse aaaaee 38 00 
Zanesville (Harris Bros.) ........seeceeeee 29 00 
Perth PN THREE cae a cvacs scvecscesseas 50 00 
- PROM co asricent cds cesere ‘ 50 00 
Moulded: 
Cimeeee CARKENSO) . .5 55 ci cenveccsoncecs - 00@300 00 
SMM Ge ececccedecuc'ssstveedccess seca ci GOUNEee OO 


Og al rads F ..25 00@ 50 00 









PRMD Cords cu cae dace esKkaae aatecantae 
Zanesville (Harris Bros.) ......-..0.2 e+e 75 00 
Enameled : 
Enamelededge ....ccccccccceccccsccccces go 00 
Enameled edge and end ........0.20ee00: 105 00 
Enameled (Harris Bros.) 80 00 
CEMENT, LIME, ETC. Per Cask. 
Chicago Lime..........ccscccccccscccees fc65@ 75 
Wisconsin ‘6 ...ccccccessccrcccseccc-covee 96@ 1 oo 
Milwaukee, Utica, Louisville, Akron. I 00@ 1 25 
snc sa deathivenehoindass 3 25@ 3 50 
Keene’s coarse........- wateee +» 7 50@ 9 00 
WOE 6 GG ca o cccccccccccccccctccccue ees II OO@I2 50 
Plaster of Paris...... sbbaseatuneenesuenns I 75@ 2 00 
Hair (cattle), per bu... ccccccccccccccceccecs 20@ 25 
Hair SED ON DNB o.52 nd coeccncicticoercess 40 
Sand fake shore), per yard ........ a ems I 0c0o@ 1 25 


STONE 
(Quotations furnished by J. S. F. Batchen.) 


Limestone: Per cubic foot. 
Buff Bedford ..:.....ccces-ccccccccee osecf 50 
TRIS CQIIEG 6.5, «50 0 5c ccc cscscvccsodecsee 65 
Hoosier blue Bedford .......... waa ecco 65 

“ WC Mesnsecgeencsancas we 5° 
seeaseneeses wineuutas ’ sectcuanduauaas 35@ 50 
ME Ch ie chcucs cuscéecssta seers sxeee 40@ 50 
DOINGS cocacedécenccoeéecs. egenaas 50 

Foundation : 

Dimension ........ fuse saebecdeces énaueee 20@ 25 
WEEE, BOP CORE. coccodccccuses tescteseus 8 00 
Sidewalk ..... Gatuens dade eccesessunenaes 40@ 1 00 
MEME ctiecss- sadevaiwhssscaesaceciaes 40@ 1 00 

Sandstone : 

Hummelstown Brown Stone ...........+-- I 50 
Brown Connecticut. ........2.ssee0 asennee I 50 
pe eee Pisusércwodsucciscctenees 60@ 75 
Mn AG asdAGEES Cu ce Hh 06 Neccceccedauues 55@ 65 
CARINE. caine cu nvvwocesucedeevess I 25 
NEE Sian cd ctdacedeccecdwece eveaen I 10 
SES Renee ree 55@ 65 
Long Meadow Brown Stone ............-- $5 

“ Maes, ~  eéennanscaenen 5 
New York bluestone ..............20. cosce 3 BOD OO 

Marble: 


MN, WON de>. tasdcccucacns waewenns 400 











Marble, ceuibiaile 


Tennessee, red..... see wenacues wadenens 


Tennessee, Knoxville 
Vermont, white ...... 
COG. s canes 
Armodite... 
Slate : 
Roofing, Vermont, per square : 
Green 





LUMBER, CAR LOTS. 
(Lumbermen’s Exchange, 250 So. Water St). 












Boards: (Ordinary Dimensions.) 
Pine, rst quality, clear.....ccccoccccs o+++-$46 00@48 00 
Pine, 2d quality... cccccccccccscccccccces 45 00@47 00 
ye | RE ee rt + 43 00@44 00 
COMMIOM . casccccesecs dededandenncas Sees 13 00 
Siding : 
acc xc ctdesatuccccccccacescadnguaaens 10 50@22 oo 
Framing Timber : 
BOG ccacccees casces Scecescccccscososs +++ I2 00@17 00 
Laths ; 
Ula deck cdddackveeap adesscesusae aque coe 2 00 
Shingles : . 
oe igededtssdseqes suaudadent ane 
CANT cc sacscceucin Géncaalesden scauacduaies 2 25@ 2 35 
Miscellaneous : 
Pickets, pine 2.0. ccccccccccccccceccce dade 9@ 21 
WONG CINE nnescua cudnacaeasd + 9 00@21 oo 
Pine, yellow southern......e.sseseeeeeees 30 00@35 00 
HARDWOODS. 
(Quotations furnished by The Holbrook Co.) 
Walnut, rst & 2d,1 in.......... ongesudes $75 00@ 8000 
1% "and UP. ccccccccces cccccccccccces SO 100 00 
Walnut, counter top.......-sseesesseeees 15 20 
Ash, ist & 2d, BAM crccccrcccsccescoepecd 90 32 00 
1% neds ee seeeceeeeereeees cogegs 38 ; 36 00 
ee B80: & Od, FIM... cess sccccccedoa . 25 35 00 
Wigccccacdacocncecpccossdebegs 35 40 00 
Oak, white, a & 2d,1 Mess icten eeeees 30 00@ 35 00 
nddeoadeeaceeuanendsene eeeee 35 00@ 4000 
Oak, red wt & BG, E Miscesccsccencecesas 30 C0o@ 35 00 
SE 04 onsiil cncnsutsduhadalines 35 00o@ 40 00 
Oak, quarter sawed.........+++- eccscccce 40 00M 50 60 
Cherry, 1st 3 OG Ellis kiccecccatedasheas 75 00 
14%,1%& .2 in. cod ebeceseocgece OG aan 
ee Se re ee ne 95 00@ 100 00 
Beech, Reed, tC SRE RE SE SP 25 00@ 3000 
Whitewood, 1st & 2d, 1, ths 1% & 2in 26 00@ 3000 
2%, & 4 in.. di wédvecehuacebed sees 32 00@ 38 00 
Birch, red, 1st & ad Raed sdecatee ctecocuss 5h Gla 4n6e 
Butternut, rst & ad, 1 in....cc.coccccccss 45°00) 90 00 
1% & Diss gétvccadscdbeveneckaane + 5000@ 55 00 
Sycamore, EE RE ARRON: 20 00@ 25 00 
Gum, red, 1st & 2d, Mrs stonnceackibe 25 00@ 3000 
1% & up...... sdecaddecdcadeeuedenta 35 C0O@ 4000 
FINISHING WOODS. 
Mahogany, Mexican, perlb...........000+ 15@ 20 
Mahogany, St. Domingo, per BD. «cccscascs 20@ = 25 

















ieehenr Woods, continuea : 


ie » Cole, WOE Tieced cceecaceunas 12@ §=20 


seme Ghddndecacesansanseddnee 5s@ 15 


CALIFORNIA WOODS, ETC. 
(Quotations furnished by Charles B. Crombie & Co.) 


RORWOR MON occ ccccccccsscceses actede $60 co@$6s5 00 
Redwood shingles—square, sexagon, round, 

diamond and octagon, small quantities.... 6 50@ 7 00 
Mexican Spanish cedar........++++++++++++I50 00@300 00 
California pine.......ccccccccccccceesecss. 65 CO@ 75 00 
Georgia Yellow Pine: 

Flooring : 


st & 2d clear, 4 in......... cocecesccces 35 00 
2st Gad clans, 6 tics csccéceccece neanes 35 00 
pO eee dessecededuce 33 00@ 35 00 
Beaded Ceiling : 
ist & 2d clear, 14 in.........seeeeseeee+ 18 CO@ 21 00 
% in... eecccace oeesece-+++ 26 CO@ 30 00 
FE, ccccpccecceccescee BOD HCO 
Step plank: 
met te od clots 23, 1% &'2 n:. jeans be ++ 33 00@ 35 00 


Georgia Cypress: 
Lumber, 1st & 2d clear........ ....+se02+ 35 00@ 40 00 
SHin@ies 2 occ cccccccccccccccec-cqeccegess 3 FD 425 
Privoses Oak Lumber ‘and Timber: 
+22 23 CO@ 25 90 


Mibdsadeadaccccccedact dusstuaweve 
Timber. o.cc ccccce ccccccces tocceccccesce 26 CO-30 CO 


PAINT, ETC. Per Ib. 
Dry. In Oil. 
White lead a A Ot 64%@ 7 
Zinc, white (American) ........+++e+0 . 8@10 10@ 12 
Red, Vemetiat.... ccccccccccccccccccce @ 6@ 12 
Red, Vermilion. ..........scceee sankens 20150 40@1 oo 
Red, Indian (English)...........0-2-+- 12@ 22 
Yellow, Ochre .. Vewssahuancatasanatend i 2@ 15 
Yellow, Chrome ..... evdeenan pasknddees 18@ 25 
Cede, CRIOUEE ave isisdccctscsxcecsesse = 20 
Gate, PEPI6. occ c ccccpecccccesccetsccce.. 3M 35 
BE MIEN. Soc cca cnedtenccesenes S.ece0 8@ 30 
Pie, <epacoreiabegeame anim adda nian 16@ 35 
a age ate . seer eeeeerees 3 
Whiting (4 ry). ceececccévece cuessecce eee 1@ 2 
Paris white ( nglish)......... akgdeabary 2@ 3 
Litharge (American)........s0seeeeesees 10 
Sienna, burnt.......... cagniakunse 4un< 9@ 16 
Oa has boy as eee aes cadugucvanecae 7@ 16 
il, linseed (raw), per gal......-.-+-..- 42 
Oil, linseed (boiled), ** AS seadaaas er 45 
Turpentine © stecediauceena 40 
wasmemcenen,. “SE © 0 ccceksgeecde 1 25@ 200 
Varnish, shellac, FT etanccesauenes 325@ 400 
HARDWARE, 
Nails : Per Keg. 
a. » wrought.......... eacsakdaces oe den $3 75 
‘enpenny, COMMON ..........0066- stan 3 00 
SRE ER oc adies on cactecnscddcsocasecee:os 375 
Lath, 3's fine ....... gaddabasocoqsenes ease ek 6 00 
Steel nails, 10'S. 80 60'S. cccoccccccccccccse 3 15 


For steel nails add 15 c. per keg 
For finishing-nails add $1.50 per - keg. 
For casing-nails add 75 c. per keg. 
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NEw DEPARTURE 


SPECIFICATIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO. 





These printed specifications are now ready 
for issue, 


Specimen copies mailed to any address in 
the United States or Canada, postage free, on 
receipt of twenty-five cents. 


ADDRESS: 


INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 TRIBUNE BUILDING, | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Chicago 


onk 


TELEPHONE 8213 


ah 
G rove& 18.0f 


Yulbr 


C 








1908. 


Bakewell & Mullins, 


SALEM, OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Sheet Metal Ornaments, 


STATUARS. 








Galvanized Tron Cornices and Window Caps. 


Illustrated Catalogues to the Trade on application. 





THE BARAGWANATH 


Steam Jacket 


FEED-WATER 
HEATER AND PURIFIER. 








Exposition Building. : 

C.C. R.R., Cable Dept. { seete 
The Palmer House. 

The Board of Trade. 

The Royal Insurance Building. 
The Lakeside Building. 


Delivers its feed- 
water at 212° ‘‘ Fah.’’ 
and upwards. Re- 

















duces back pressure 
onengine. Keeps the 
boiler clean. Saves 
from 15 to 30 per ct. 
of fuel and saves boiler 
repairs. Above 3,000 
of them are in use; 
over 300 in use in 
Chicago, and may be 
found in following 
buildings : 

City Hall. 

C. B. & Q. R.R. Gen’'l Off. Bag. 


“‘ The Times ”’ Building. 
Wayte’s Home Laundry. 





The Mercantile Building. 

The Calumet Building. 

The Grannis Building. 

The Portland Block. 

The Quinlan Block. 

The Tobey Building. 

‘The Thurber Building. 

Mandel Brothers, State Street. 

The Pullman Building. 

The Custom House (3 heaters). 

Northwestern Insurance Bldg. 

Gaff Building. 

First National Bank Building. 

** Daily News’’ Building. 

Boston Store. 

Globe Hotel. 

Union League Club. 

Kinsley Bidg. 

Willoughby & Robie. 

Thompson & Taylor Spice Co. 

W.M. Hoyt & Co. 

— & Earnshaw Stone 
oO. 











and Wirks:} $8, 50 & 52 W. Division St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CILBERTSON’S OLD MET 


BSETRA HEAVY COATED 


GUARANTEED ROOFING PLATES. 


The following testimonial, which we have received permission to publish, explains itself. 





GosHEN,; InD., October 26th, 1885. 
Messrs. MERCHANT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: 


GENTLEMEN,—In regard to the IX 14x 20 ‘“‘GILBERTSON’S OLD METHoD’’ that I bought of you for the Court 
House work, it has stood the hardest test for acceptance that it was my lot to experience, as public sentiment had 
been worked up against me by some of my competitors, and even after the samples were subjected for scrutiny, certain 
of my competitors condemned the tin, which made it necessary to send samples abroad to parties disinterested and 
invited a general scrutiny. 

Both the architects and judges in Chicago (and other cities I might name) gave voluminous praise of the tin. 
Its gauge and coating and toughness were spoken of as being the best; and my own judgment in regard to it is I 
never worked better tin in an experience of 34 years, and it is the best coated Iever worked. The toughness of the 
iron in the plate is wonderful. It works like copper. There was no sign of a crack or break in all the roof. Even 
my worst competitors are chagrined at the unanimous praise the roof is receiving. 


‘ ws oe A 
weet taf een ne tte net mee cence andeaieanre Ene 








ee 


Of course we have done first-class work on the job. 


Very truly, 


[Signed] |W. E. MANROW. 


P. S.—Cables have been received from the makers of the Gilbertson’s Old Method and the Camaret brands that 
they are now stamping every sheet with the name of the brand and with the thickness :—IC or IX. 





MERCHANT & CO. 


Importers of all Grades of Tin and Terne Plates, 


525 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


90 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 








BROWN BROS. M's. C0 


(EDWIN LEE Brown, President.) 
SUCCESSORS TO 


pe 





i ithe ram 
The “CLINTON AND JEFFERSON STREETS” and the 
“CANAL STREET AND CANALPORT AVENUE’’ Horse 
Cars, starting from the corner of State and Randolph 
Streets, pass directly by our works. The “VAN 
BUREN STREET” and the 12TH AND CANAL STREETS” 


Horse Cars, starting from the same p.ace, pass within 
one block. 


BROWN BROTHERS MFG. CoO., 
N. W. Corner Clinton & Jackson Streets, CHICAGO. 


&@-Telephone 4085.-@8 










































































Epwtn Let Brown, Pres’t. 


TheWestern Sand Blast Co., 


Ornamenters of Gla-s for 
VESTIBULE DOORS, 
TRANSOMS, 


BANK & OFFICE COUNTERS, 


Manufacturers « of f Advertising 
Glass Signs. 


Sand Blast & Embossed Rail- 
road Glass a specialty. 
N.W.Cor.Clinten & Jackson Sts., 
CHICAGO, iLL. 
Telephone 4085, 
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LAUNDRY DRYER & CONVEYOR. 





Most perfect Laundry Dryer 
for Families, Hotels, er. 
pitals, etc. In use in the best 
residences in this city. Among 
whose are those of Messrs. 
G. Snydacker, C. T. Trego, 
H. D. Warner, H. Shu- 
feldt, J. V. Farwell, Morris 
Selz, J. F. Gillette, J. R. McKay. Send for Circular. 


B. R. HAWLEY, 
185 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 














THE BOWER 
SEWER GAS TRAP. 


A POSITIVE VALVE SEAL; A 
SOUND WATER SEAL, 
SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
EFFECTIVE & DURABLE. 


With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WaTgR SEAL ‘Trap in the market. 
There is no other T rap so sure of retain- 
ing its WATER SEAL; 
none that approximates 
it in the surety of the 
Vatve Seat. The 
Valve keeps its seat by 
flotation, and as com- 
pared with other Valves 
and Traps is little or no 
resistance to the outflow 
of water or waste. Illus- 
trative and descriptive 
48-page pamphlet sent 
free on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 








Manufacturers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. 





Miners and Manufacturers of PE N N SY LV A N f A 








LONG MEADOW BROWN STONE 
FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


JAMES & MARA, 


QUARRYMEN AND STONE CUTTERS, 
BLACK ROOFING J [0 25 Franklin Sty Springht, Mas 











and pew Fea hagp om ot —_ Kaye pert 


are of uniform 


beds. The products of these beds 
quality to any produced in Penn- 


NC: 
Eine ear a THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA 


Quarries aT E. Lonc Meapow, Mass. 


The Long Meadow Brown andjRed Stone has been usetl in 
many of the finest buildings in Chicago, Boston, Springfield 





and other cities. 
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9 Laight St., 


WESTERN AGE NCIES :—Baldwin 74 > »75 E 
Rowley, 17 Woodbridge St., Detroit, 


FOR HOTELS, RESIDENCES, 
STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 

NO WIRES TO STRETCH! 
NEW YORK, and 75 E. Madison St., CHICAGO. 


d and Elm St., Cincinnati, O. ; 
ndianapolis, Ind. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


With an Architect or Builder, by a Draughtsman 
thoroughly acquainted with Details and Construction in 








OFFICES, ELEVATORS, 
Stone, Wood and other materials, having had _ several 
NO BATTERIES 70 MAINTAIN! years experience in an Architect’s office; also in getting 
out and putting up of Geometrical and difficult work in 


Public Buildings. Reference given. Address H. I. A., 


Madison St., Chicago, IIL; ji B. Schroder & Co., 
- office of Inland Architect and Builder. 


ch.; VaJen & New, 
Send for Catalogue. 
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——==WILLER’S= 


Patent Sliding B Blinds 


TE most improved inside Shding Blind in the 
market. Superior to folding or other Blinds. 
Adapted to all styles of Buildings. 

The ONLY Shading Blind with ROLLING 
SLATS in any or all sections. Slats operate with- 
out the usual rod in front. 

Improved Ajustable Springs and Ti rimming’. 

Can be removed from the window in an in- 
stant for dusting or cleaning. 

Made to order only in Pine or Hardwood, and 
Ouw-finished complete, ready to fit to window. Mor- 
tise and Tenon Foints and Superior Finish. 

For Prices and further information, inguire or 
send for our Forty-eight page Catalogue. 





A. F. SHUMAN, Acenrt, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





15 East WASHINGTON Sr., - - 





WILLIAM WILLER, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


Fourtu & Cepar Sts., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ya he M. etallic 
CENTER PIECE 
For Ceitings 


Supersedes Stucco, and is Positively Unequaled. 











MANUFACTURED BY 
WARREN BROS. 
47 and 49 West Lake Street, 


SEND FOR CUTS. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 
F, E. CUDELL’S 


PATENT SEWER-GAS 
AND BACKWATER TRAP 







—FOR— 


j Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and 


ash- i uDs. 


204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 








T.H. BROOKS, 
Architectural=— 
=—Tron Work, 


ORNAMENTAL DIRECT RADIATORS, 


Improved Indirect Radiators, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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THE 
SCRANTON 
ANTI-FRICTION 
STEEL 
@ PARLOR DOOR 
HANGERS 


ula, 


See are the simplest, cheapest 
7 — as, denge 
\avan mi to hang, easiest to adjust, 
} 


ri 
ii 


@ 
wh 
iF 
ii 


iii 


and lowest in price. Sold 
by principal dealers. 
Catalogue on applica- 


tion. ScrRANTON M’r’G 





Co., 68 to 74 W. Monroe 
i St., Chicago. 

On exhibition at rooms 
of Permanent Exhibit and 
Exchange of Building 


Materials, 


iy d 





CLARK’S ISLAND GRANITE—+- 


—-—QUARRIES and WORKS of|% 


CLARK’S ISLAND, MAINE, 
Dealer in MONUMENTAL, VAULT and Bur_pInGc Work. 


Every facility for finest work in Granite, Perfection in 
Polish, Statuary and Designs. Aiso Dealer in Dimension 
Granite, unequaled in Quality and Beauty. Estimates 
promptly given. 


M. H. ST. JOHN, Proprietor 
Offices, 83 & 84 Astor Houssg, ~ NEW YORK. 

















SWEZEY’S 


IMPROVED 


| DUMB-WAITER, 
For Dwe tu1Ncs, 
With Automatic Catch, 


For Any Size of Shaft. 


GUARANTEED 


FOR ONE VEAR. 


M. B. SWEZEY, 


No. 120 20th Street, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 


ARCHITECTS, 


John Addison, Treat & Foltz. 
L. B. Dixon. C. P. Thomas, 
H.S. Jaffray. T.V.Wadskier. 
C. A. Alexander. Silsby & Kent. 
Wheelock & Clay. J. J. Flanders. 
Cobb & Frost. Aug. Feidler. 
H. T. Kley. Adler & Sulivan. 
Baur & Hill. S.S. Beemen. 
W.L. B. Jenney. P. W. Anderson. 
A.M. F. Colton. W. A. Furber, 
* John N. Tilton. Otto Matz. 
Holabird & Roche. C.C. Miller. 
® Francis Charnley. 
Edbrook & Burnham. 


Cass Chapman, 


H. L. Gay. 








SITUATION WANTED. 


WANTED—By a young man with good ma- 
chine shop experience and technical education, a 
situation as draughtsman with firm building 
engines cr heavy mining machinery. Best of 
references given. Three years with last employer. 
Address, W. H. HALL, West Westminster, Ver- 


mont. 





E. B. MOORE & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


PARQUETRY Flooring, 


Patent 
! el Wainscoting,etc.,and Agents 
m for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor- 
% ders, and Inlaid Hardwood 
Floors, Butchers’ Boston Pol- 
ish. Rooms Measured, Dia- 
grams made and Estimates 
“j given. Send stamp for book 
= of Designs. 





2 = 48 Randolph Street, 


SS CHICAGO. 


The Largest of the kind in the world. 





THE HOOSIER STONE CoO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Buff and Blue Bedford Limestone, 
BEDFORD, - INDIANA. 


JOHN S. F. BATCHEN, AGenr, 454 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


FIRE BRICK 
SEW E R | FIRE CLAY. 
RHOADS & RAMSEY, ‘ 


107 LA SALLE ST. 
(Chamber of Commerce.) 
Yards—8g N. Elizabeth Street. 


sth Street & L. S. & M.S. RR. | 
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H. HARTLEY, 


PROPRIETOR 







Lake Superior 


Hartley's Quarry, 


WASHBURN, WIS. 








ROYAL || Aolels~ Shel Lamps 
Ne Churches, dl Desiggs 
faclories. Pasls> 
Lolleges.basclire. 
NF | payors arte 
| MACHINE..| Aricbfesidetes Crude 117, 
He Simpy ee neg es Mane 


io Smell! PFNNA GLOBE GAS LIGHT C. 


w= Nos. 47 & 49 N. Second St., Phila. 





















ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS 
MANTEL MAKERS 


and OTHERS. 


THE GLEASON WOOD 
ORNAMENT CO., 


Of GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 


Desires to call the attention of the above 
to their line of goods for 
interior decoration. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 


Can be seen at Permanent Exhibit and Exchange, 
15 Washington Street. 


F¥UST PUBLISHED. 
The Original and Best 


« |Architectural Studies. 


PROVES the mortar and is cheaper and better than lampblack, Part I. 


“Low Cost Houses.” 





Beware of imitations, and use only the 
‘““WALPOLE.” 


For circulars and prices apply to 


HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 Oliver St., BOSTON. 


ADAMS & TROWBRIDGE, Agents. 
198 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Solid Braided Cotton Sash Cord. 


Including Prize Designs, with Elevations, Plans, De- 
tails, Specifications, Bills of Materials, and Estimates of 
Cost. ‘Twelve large 11 x 14 Plates of Practical House De- 
signs, costing from £500 to $3,000. Paper. Mailed to any 
address on receipt of $1. 


Ready September 15th. 
Part II. 


Stores and Store Details. 


Containing 12 Plates of Stores, their Fronts and Interior 
fittings, including Drug Store, Restaurant, Village Shop, 
General Retail Store, Bank and Office fittings, Cigar Store, 
Artists’ Supply Store, Dry Goods, and several other typical 
stores. Paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of $1. 


W. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
6 Astor Place, New York. 













Architects wishing to save their 
clients the annoyance of broken 
4 window-cords will please send for 
samples to the SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS. 


J. P. TOLMAN & CO., 164 High St., Boston. 



































ies dresses The Fred J. Meyers Mfg Co. 
iI] | fay . | t il MANUFACTURERS OF 






































=== WROUGHT-IRON FENCES, 


ROOF CRESTING, JAILS, AND ALL KINDS OF BUILDING IRON-WORK. 
Also Wire Bank and Office Railing, 
WIRE WINDOW-GUARDS, 





And Every Description of Wire Work. 


2 
i ¥ ee 
\ SE NEES Send for Illustrated Catalogue No. 33. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
419, 421 & 423 MADISON STREET, COVINGTON, Ky. 











INCORPORATED, [Mass] 1883. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY-MACHINERY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY, 


FOR HOTELS INSTITUTIONS, LAUNDRY & FAMILY USE. 
255 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


12 Courtland Street, NEW YORK, 


JOHN J. HOWARD, Manager. 


1 Pemberton Square, BOSTON. 





LeBOSQUET 













APPARATUS 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


Complete Outfits for Hotels and 
Public Institutions. 


We invite the attention of Architects to our Improved Machinery. 


PLANS, ETC., CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 














ROY LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CO. Limited. 


NEW YORK, TROY. 
32 Dey Street. 


CHICAGO, 
297 Wabash Avenue 





Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 








Union Spring Hinges 
ARE 
Simple, Easily Set, Cannot be 
Put on Wrong. 


We) They work either way, right or left. 
,e | All sizes. Single or double acting. 


For Wire Screens 0» J.ight Doors, 
they have no equal. 


Ai If your merchant does not keep 
Pea «them, write to 


M. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agt. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 









GEO. W. GORDON, 


Improved Laundry Machinery 
SUPPLIES and DRY-ROOM FRAMES. 
295 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO. 








PRFADERS will confer a favor upon the publishers by mentioning this paper when in correspon- 


dence with Advertisers. 
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E. P. Wilce & Coa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Doors, Sash and Blinds, 


MOLDINGS, FRAMES, 
TURNINGS, Etce., 


Every description (in Hardwood or Pine) of 


STAIR WORK 
and INTERIOR FINISH, 


HARDWOOD FLOORING, 
KILN DRIED, of which we keep a large assort- 
ment constantly on hand, such as MAPLE, RED 
OAK, WHITE OAK (plain or quarter sawed), 
RED and BLACK BIRCH, YELLOW PINE, 
ASH, WALNUT, etc., etc. 
Estimates Furnished on Application. 
OFFICE AND FAcTory: 
COR. 22nd AND THROOP STREETS. 


GLOBE. IRON. WORK S, 
H. A. STREETER, Proprietor, 
Nos. 35 to g1 Indiana Street, - : CHICAGO, ILL. 
COURT HOUSE, JAIL AND CELL WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Manufacturer of Every Description of 
















Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Work. 


STREETER’S PATENT SASH 
FOR ASYLUMsB. 


lrom Buildings. Store Fronts. 
Tron Roofs. Riveted Girders. 
Jail Work. Bank Vaults. 
Columns. Stairways. 
Railings. Gates. 
Verandas. 
Skylights, Sash Weights. 
Air Grates. Bolts. 
Sidewalk-lights. Blacksmithing. 


Crestings. 





Contracts taken in any part of the Country. 





GEO. ROTHAGE & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


R. PHILIP GORMULLY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GALVANIZED /RON CORNICES, 
WINDOW CAPS, 
VENTILATORS, 
FINIALS, ETC. 


Tin, SLATE, AND CORRUGATED-IRON 


ROOFING, 

PATENT FIRE AND WATER-PROOF 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS, 
228 & 230 MicHIGAN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 








SIDEWALK 


} 20\) —AND- 
Oca Vault 
ee Lights. 


Sole Manufacturers 
of the 







FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO. 


125 and 127 Indiana St. (near Wells), 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Ross Patent 
Light. 





J.C. MCFARLAND, 
GALVANIZED 
[Ron CORNICES 


Etc. Etc, 


Slate, Tin & Corrugated Iron Roofer. 


Skylights, Conservatories and other Glazed Work, using 
Ventilating Galvanized Iron Gutter Bars. 














JOBBING IN SHEET METAL. 


Contracts taken in any part of the United States. Slate fur- 
nished to trade in any quantity at the lowest market price. 


AGENT FOR 
Austin’s Patent Expanding Conductor. 





219 AND 221 WeEsT LAKE STREET, 








SIDING, CEILING, | 
ARCHES4"*2"LATEH. | 
oCINCINNAT,. 


CORRUGATING CO.| 


+ CINCINNATI, O. = 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 






CORRUGATED 
qQ3adWiya 









Y * pune will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER when 
corresponding with Advertisers. 





ESTABLISHED 1819. 


WM. STRUTHERS & SONS, 


CONTRACTORS OF THE 


Marble Work for the New 
=== =City Hall, Philadelphia. 


Office, No. 2 So. Merrick St. Works, 24th and Walnut Sts. 
Y STONE QUA! PHILADELPHIA. 


CAEN & AUBIGNY STONE QUARRIES, FRANCE. 


PEERLESS BLACK ror MORTAR. 


Red, White, Brown and Buff are Specialties. All Colors 
Permanent and Superior to any article now in use. 








PREPARED ONLY BY 


SAMUBRL H. PRBRNGH & GO.,, 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS, DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAINTERS’ AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


YORK AVE., FOURTH & CALLOWHILL STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Send or Circulars and Catalogue. 
SSE 


=~, THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. cau, 


SMU FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS give the Most Powerful, the Softest, QS 
DA «= Cheapest, and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 

























ppt Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New and yyy 
. sa elegant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal dis- i an 
CHICAGO. count to churches and the trade. I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. — 
FOR WHITE, 
INSIDE LIGHT, 
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Protection and Security, Gu d Ta nN te * (| “ Ro () {] a] 9 ‘ T] a] 3 é : 


CAUTION. 
Every sheet of the Genuine “OLD STYLE” 


aeons eae SOLD AT ITS REAL VALUE, 


OLD STYLE 


+444 Registered 

















+++ ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS AND ROOFERS 


+44 v4 TAYLOR CO ###| GENUINE 66 OLD STYLE” BRAND 


PHILADELPHIA. 


























BE doe war teeny pnd Raps i, wp whe DOUBLE COATED ROOFING TIN, 
painted, and no “‘OLD STYLE”? is the genu- 
ine unless it is so stamped. 











WHERE FIRST-CLASS WORK IS REQUIRED. 





The “OLD STYLE” brand is the heaviest coated Roofing Tin made. It contains over fifty-six per cent more coating than has ever 
been claimed by any of the imitations. The sheets are perfect in every respect, evenly coated and square. In working they are as tough and 


pliable as a piece of sheet lead. 
Although the “OLD STYLE” brand has been duly registered with a trade mark—of Target and Arrow—yet for the further protection 


of the ttade EVERY SHEET IS STAMPED in one corner, about two inches from the edge, with the Brand, Trade Mark and our Name, 
without which none is the Genuine “‘OLD STYLE,” Double Coated. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE, N. & tg I AYLOR CO. SAMPLES SENT FREE, 


CIRCULARS (ESTABLISHED 1810.) CIRCULARS 
FURNISHED ON 


ve. PHILADELPHIA, APPLICATION. 


APPLICATION. 
on os SOLE IMPORTERS. 


FINE PRESSED BRICK. 





























==LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, = . 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 





ST. LOUIS HYDRAULIC ~— — 


P RE SSE D TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. | B R IC K. 


Both so well and favorably known for their fine finish and-elegant color. Also dealers in 











Philadelphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee, and Fancy Molded Brick. 


The above lines of Brick are known to be reliable in every particular, having stood the test of fire and weather for years, 
and are known to be the productions of the best manufacturers of the country. 





A large stock of Pressed Brick constantly on hand at our new Warehouse and General Office at 


FIPTH AVBNUB AND POLK STREBT. 


Architects and all interested are cordially invited to visit and inspect our Stock after April 12th, 
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NEW BOOKS 


THIS FALL. 





The Suburban Cottage, 


Its DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 
BY 


W. B. TUTHILL, Architect. 


One 8vo Volume. Cloth. 117 Illustrations. 


PRICE, $1.50. 


CONTENTS.—Cuar. I, The Plan, Its Design and Re- 
quirements; Cuap. II, Elevations; Cuap. III, Ma- 
sonary and Brickwork; Cuap. IV, Framing; Cuap. 
V, The Roof; Cuap. VI, General Details; Cuap, 
VII, Plastering; Cuap. VIII, Plumbing. 





A MANUAL OF 


Industrial Drawing 
FOR CARPENTERS AND OTHER 
WOOD-WORKERS. 


W. F. DECKER, 


Instructor in Drawing, University of Minnesota. 


176 Pages, 29 Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 
One 8vo Volume, Cloth. 


PRICE, $2.00. 








CONTENTS,—Cuap. I, Rough Sketches; Cnap. II, 
Drawing Instruments and Materials; Cuap. III, Let- 
tering and Titles; Cuap. IV, Definitions and Geomet- 
rical Problems; Cuap. V, Elementary Projection; 
Cuap. VI, Applications of Projections; Cuap. VII 
Isometrical oa Cabinet Proportions; Cuap. VIII, 
House Plan; Cuap. 1X, Laying Out Rafters. 





Architectural Studies. 


PART 1. 
LOW COST HOUSES. 


Including Prize Designs, with Elevations, Plans, Details, 
Specifications, Bills of Material and Estimates of Cost. 
Twelve large 11 x 14 Plates of Practical House De- 
signs, costing from $500 to $3,000. Paper. Mailed to 
any address on receipt of $1.00. 

aa 


PART FP. 
Store Fronts and Interior Details. 
Containing 12 Plates of Stores, their Fronts and Interior 
Fittings, including Drug Store, Restaurant, Village 
Shop, General Retail Store, Bank and Office Fittings, 
Cigar Store, Artists’ Supply Store, Dry Goods and 


several other typical stores. Paper. Mailed to any 
address on receipt of $1.00. 


PAR YT ‘Et. 


(IN PRESS.) 


VILLAGE STABLES. 


Containing 12 Plates, showing a large variety of Designs 
for moderate cost Stables. Paper, Part Folio. Mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1.00. 


Other Parts to follow. 


FOR SALE BY 


Inland Publishing Co., 


19 TRIBUNE BUILDING. 





RAYMOND’S COMPRESSED LEAD 


SAS EE. WP E.bG pe to 


With Wrought and Malleable 





Iron Fastenings. 














(Twice the heft of Iron. — Occupy only Half the Space.) 
Solid, Compact, Noiseless. 


These weights are made under Hydraulic Pressure, securing a poe solidity 
and density of metal, and a smoothness of finish not found in the old style of 
cast weights. Each weight is centered, making it hang perfectly true and 


plumb. 
*'The LINKED WEIGHTS are very convenient for placing in and removing 
from pockets with small openings, and will be readily appreciated by the trade, 
Any Size or Shape made to order on a few hours’ notice. 
Prices no higher than the cast lead weights. 
Special figures will be given on large quantities. 
For plate glass windows no other weight should be used. 





Manufactured exclusively by 


J. N. RAYMOND, 
Lead Pipe and Sheet Lead Works, 55 & 57 West Lake St., Chicago, III. 


Send for Circular and Table of Weights 





Barnes’ Pat, Foot«Hand Power Machinery, 
BUILDERS’ SCROLL SAW 5” 


This machine will pay for itself in two 
days at prices common with steam pow- 
er mills for scroll work. We have a 
complete outfit of machinery suited to 
builders’ use--Hand Circular Rip Saw, 
Combined Cut-off and Rip Saw, Scroll 
Saw and Borer, Former, Mortiser, Ten- 
oner, Lathes, Etc. They are labor and 
money-saving to builders. We sell them 
with ample time allowed for trial in the 
shop of the purchaser. You can order 
them of your dealer in supplies--if uot, © 
order direct from our factory. Send for 
illustrated catalogue free. 


W. FP. & JOHN BARNES CO. , Rockford, Il). 


Address No. 448 Ruby Street- 











ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, 


COFFIN DEVOE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 


Colors, Varnishes and Fapans, 
Wood Fillers, Finishers and Stains, 
Brushes, Artists’ Materials and Architects’ Supplies. 





Architects and Builders will find it to their advantage to recommend F. W. DEVOE & CO’S READY MIXED 
PAINTS in their Specifications, as they are the most reliable and satisfactory Paints in the market. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE LIST OF COLORS OF FIFTY DESIRABLE SHADES. 


F. W. DEVOE & Co., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., NEW YORK. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CoO. 
176 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 





EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER when 
corresponding with Advertisers. 
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STEAM HEATING 
For Private Dwellings, Public Buildings, 
Offices, Churches, Etc. 


ECONOMICAL, CHEAP AND DURABLE. 


“HAYOMHAIIAG AAISNAdXA ON ‘LSNA ON ‘SVD ON 











“LSIT Aad GNV ANDO IVLVD GALVUYLSNTII YOU ANAS 





LOW PRESSURE, SELF REGULATING, 


DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CO. 
Manufacturers of the 


DUPLEX AND NEW AMERICAN 


Automatic Steam Heaters 


1o Barclay St.. NEW YORK CITY. 











Be: Bes, Fins ORWEv FDR; by | ome IN 
Burcters ® ae 


FOR SALE BY | 


ai Oo TON DEALERS IN | 
eK p> oLisd PAINTERS’ | 










SUPPLIES. | 
B G North-Western 
HeRTOUsH ‘ . Depot: 
ae E. - Pa OORE 
: Boston, vos, 
=, Poss. 48 Randolph 





t., CHICAGO. 


hf information on vequesks : 





Marston's Hand & Foot Circular Saw. 





A simple, strong 
and durable ma- 
chine for actual 
use, 

Weight, 300 lbs. 

Top measures 
28x 38 inches. 

Iron grooves in 
top for guages to 
slide in. Steel 
shafts and arbor. 
Cut gears, 

Machines on 

trial. 


j Send for re- 
ea — duced price list. 





J. M. MARSTON, & CO., 


4 APPLETON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





CORRUGATED WIRE LATHING, 


An improvement upon flat wire. No stretching and no 
furring of any kind required. Can be put up by anyone 
Gives a continuous key to the plaster. A Perfect Fire- 
proofing for walls, ceilings, partitions, columns and girders. 
Best support for deafening in use. Manufactured by 


The Stanley Corrugated Fireproof Lathing Co., 
Room 14, 239 Broapway, Cor. Park Prace, N. Y. 
Illustrated Circular sent on application, 


THE MAGEE FURNACES AND RANGES. 


We desire to call the attention of ARCHI- 
TECTS, BUILDERS and those contemplating 
building, to our extensive line of Furnaces 
and Ranges, by far the largest in the country. 
Estimates furnished and work done in the best 
manner at any potnt desired. 

Illustrated and descriptive circulars sent free 
on application. All goods of our manufacture 
warranted to give perfect satisfaction when we 
superintend erection. None but the choicest 
materials and most skilled workmen are em- 
ployed. 

The MAGEE PATENT SINK is “the 


greatest sanitary blessing of the age.”’ 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 
——___—_—BOSTON. 
WESTERN Branco: 86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 














PERFECT STEAM HEATING 


COMBINING 


Elegance, Effectiveness, Durability, Perfect 
Ventilation. 


—THE— 


CINCINNATI STEAM HEATING CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Contractors for the heating and ventilation of Public Buildings 
and Fine Residences. 24 Sizes Low-Pressure Steam Generators. 
Eureka Indirect Radiators. Ornamental Direct Radiators. 


CLEVELAND REFERENCES: 

S. T. Everett’s residence, Euclid Avenue, Geo. W. Stockly’s 
residence, Euclid Avenue. East Cleveland Baptist Chapel, Euclid 
Avenue. Herman Junge’s residence, Detroit Street. Herman 
Muller’s residence, Detroit Street. C. S. Session’s residence, 
Jennings Avenue. W. R. Munroe’s Incubator and Poultry 
Establishment, Unionville. None but skilled mechanics employed. 
None but strictly first-class work solicited. For Circulars and 
information address 


The Cincinnati Steam Heating Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


H. E. Licut, Pres’t. Geo. E. Licut, Treas. 
Gero. E, Dixon, Con. Engineer. 





FOR HIGH OR LOW PRESSURE. 


Superior to all in beauty of design and finish, and efficiency ot 
operation, being so constructed that steam having entered must 
pass the entire length of each section, securing the most perfect 
circulation and immediate heating of the whole Radiator. Over 
one thousand of these Radiators have been used to equip the 
Great Pullman Building, Adams Express Building, and other fine 
buildings in Chicago, during the past year. The Dining Room 
Radiator, with oven or plate warmer (see cut), should find a place 
in every fine Dining Room. Send for illustrated circular and 
price list. 


DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Murdock Curtain Grate. 


New and artistic; the best working Grate ever offered to the 
public; easily regulated by damper and draft slide below the 
bars. Fire can be kept indefinitely. The cut represents the cur- 
tain (or blower) partially drawn. Finished in Berlin black, cast 
brass and bronze metal. Circular sent on application. 


MANUFACTURERS 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 BEacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Exclusive Agents for the beautiful Trent Tre for New Eng- 
land. Gold Medal awarded 1884 by ‘ The Mass. Charitable 
Mechanics Association, 
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W. C. VOSBURGH MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


= Artistic Gas-Fixture 


A full stock of fine and desirable goods in the latest and 








Wa, . Se 





273 TO 281 STATE ST., 
BROOKL 


most improved designs, and finished in all the popular colors. 


Home Office & Manufactory: 





SPECIAL DESIGNS TO ORDER, 


WESTERN BRANCH WAREROOMS: 


184 AND 186 WapsasH Ave., CHICAGO. 





eal 


\ BEST ROOF 


In the World is the Montross Patent 


{METAL SHINGLES 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 
Absolutely Water-tight. 

Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. 
Can be put on by anybody. 
Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 
Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


"VAN NOORDEN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


NATIONAL SIDE OUTLET CLOSET. 


(WITH IMPROVED FLUSH REGISTER.) 


Its advantages are: SIMPLICITY, CLEANLINESS, EFFICIENCY, CHEAP- 
NESS, forming in itself a COMPLETE WATER-CLOSET BASIN and TRAP. It 
has no complicated metal working parts to FOUL or get OUT OF ORDER, 
hence its sIMPLICITY and CLEANLINESS are apparent. Its EFFICIENCY 
is proved by the fact that the DEMAND is continually increasing, 
Thousands are being sold annually and give the most COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION. Prices are MUCH LOWER than those of any other first- 
class closet claiming the same advantages. Where a FRONT OUTLET is 
preferred to a SIDE OUTLET, a new closet, called the ALLIANCE, on the 
same principle as the NATIONAL, can be substituted. 

Manufacturer, THOMAS TWYFORD, Hanley, Staffordshire, Eng. 
Sore AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATEs, 


E. ASPINALL, 
206 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Agent for Canada, THOMAS JORDAN, 


PORTLAND CEMENT 











MONTREAL. 





HEMMOOR 


* é 


CEHMAN CROWN BRAND 


BELLON | 
4| SoutH Street 


Sel 


oa On 


New Yorr Ciry 


shal of the Barthald: Statue, 


pPrami nent 


ected for use in the Pede 


Cable Aaads agd other warks 





PRIZE MEDALISTS. 


Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, se 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless, Selt-Coiling Steel Shutters at 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (uimrTED), 


LATE CLARK & COMPANY, 
Original Inventors and Sole Patentees of 


Noiseless, Self-Coiling, Revolving Steel Shutters, 

Also, Improved ROLLING Woop SHUTTERS, and CLARK’S PATENT 
METALLIC VENETIAN BLINDS. 

THE BEST IN THE MARKET. SEND FOR CATALOGUES, Etc., TO 

162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


Fire and Burglar Proof. 











NEW DEPARTURE 


SPECIFICATIONS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INLAND PUBLISHING CoO. 





These printed specifications are now 
ready for issue. 

Specimen copies mailed to any ad- 
dress in the United States or Canada, 
postage free, on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Address 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


19 TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





GARY’S 
CHAMPION ROOFING, 


IN USE HERE 27 YEARS. 


Old worn out Gravel, Tin or Iron Roofs coated so as to 

last TEN YEARS. 
Chicago, November, 1883. 

We, the undersigned, have used J. M. Cary’s Champion 
Roofing Composition many years, and find it so much 
superior to the common gravei roof i in durs ability and fire- 
proof qualities, that we believe we are doing Building 
Owners, Architects and Insurance men a favor in c alling 
their attention to it, knowing as we do, that it is the best 
roofing composition for new felt roofs, or recoating, or 
repairing old roofs, now in use in Chicago. 


L. C. Paine FREER, 
MATTHEW LAarPLIN, Dr. Joun Nutt, 
Carter H. Harrison, Gro. F. Harpinc, 
J. M. Witu1aMs, | wes J. Brown, 
Gro. W. Newcoms, 1. C. MippauGu, 
Dr. J. W. Brooks, J. M. Apsrr, 

P. W. Gates, Isaac Marks, 
Geo. H. LaFiin, J. GUNZENHAUSER, 
Dr. E. INGALLs, | FE. FRANKENTHAL, 
E. L. Brann, |} J.M. Hitt, 

Dr. Z. P. HANson, | J. K. Borsrorp, 
E. BLACKMAN. C. E. BROWN. 


JOHN M. CARY, 
156 La Salle St. - CHICAGO. 


PutLo CARPENTER, 





FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


Stoves, 5 Sizes, 
No. 18, New and Elegant 
Jesign. 

Air Warming Grates, 
Two Sizes. 

Fire Place Heaters, 
Two Sizes. 

Each one combining the 
Radiation and Ventilation of 
an open fire with the power 
and economy of a warm air 
furnace; also full line of PAR- 
LOR and COOK STOVES, 
RANGES, etc. 
RAYMOND’S IMPERIAL FURNACE. 

(SIX SIZES) 
Send for Price List. 


THE RAYMOND FURNACE & MFG. CO., 
76 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 








The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock. 


To prevent Water-pipes 
from freezing and control 
the water supply from any 
point in a building,or as a 
Self-Closing Hopper Cock, 
or Self-Acting Flushing 
Apparatus for Water Clos- 
ets or Urinals. 

Send for Catalogue 
Thos. Kelly & Bro. 
PLUMBERS, 

75 Jackson Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 








THE POST OFFICE DEP’T 


HAS AUTHORIZED THE USE OF THE 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
As supplied to the New York Produce Exchange, 
And the Best Office Buildings in all parts of the United 
States. Each story connected with the Mail — Silver 
Medal, Cincinnati, 1884. In use in U. S. Government 

Building, New Orleans Exposition. 


CUTLER MFG. CO., Sole Makers, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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TOMLINSON & REED AcME WINDow BLIND. 
PATENTED. 


QUARRYMEN ' — 

And Desies in Jj | An Invention of great importance to Architects, 
pacman : J \ Builders, House Owners, and Sash and 
‘ if Blind Makers Generally. 


Ooziric Limestone 
The attention is respectfully invited to the improved 


QUARRIES AT AVOCA, fewer do window blind illustrated in the engraving. The slats are 
Near Bedford, Ind. ; Ne operated by a — — at — — sg ote: — 

, with the center rod, which is unsightly and liable to get out 

243 EIGHTEENTH STREET, ‘ if | of order. The pins or pivots of the an are of a The 
“fF ~ % i, slats always roll smoothly and remain in any position. These 
HICAGO. aK blinds are indorsed by the leading architects as the ONLY 
ik COMPLETE AND RELIABLE INSIDE BLIND MANUFACTURED. 











E lisa ‘ They have been placed in the residences of Wm. H. Vander- 

THE IRWIN & REBER a MB bilt, Esq., Wm. K. Vanderbilt, Esq., Hon. Pierpont Morgan, 
PATENT WS ‘YN Robert Goelet, Esq., Ogden Goelet, Esq., Heble R. Bishop, 
S EU J Esq., Knickerbocker Apartment Building, Hoffmann House 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. = and many other modern and first-class buildings. 


For orders for blinds, applications for rights to manu- 


MANUFACTURED BY THE —_ , 
S. S. S. Conductor Co. 3 AS EP (aciure and all information, address 
LIMITED. 
ss MORSTATT & KLATZL, 
163 PMc en mW AG PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS, 
vee : 227 & 229 W. 29th Street, NEW YORK. 
THe Stanpinec SEAM fF az. Send for Descriptive Circular. Mention this Paper. 
allows of an easy and — UB 
secure fastening, keeping FF i; ix Sr A 
the pipe far enough from § a R O Ss I DAM Ss, 
the wall to make any over- § i 
flow from the eave pipe or fj a 37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
a set — = Wy Z Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


open, in case of freezing, : ‘sd ARCHITECTS’ SU PPLIES. 


so as to prevent bursting, & Ve ahs 
and still remain double- . Oe 
BOSTON Engineers, Draughtsmen and Surveyors’ 


locked and water-tight. 
INSTRUMENTS. 


O a Drawing Papers, Tracing Cloths, 
; °o 
—°. Tracing Papers, T Squares, Angles, Etc. 


MADE IN ; 2 é ; ; UNITED STATES AGENTS FOR 


SIX FOOT LENGTHS | Sntieg=cemecal LEVY’S BLUE PROCESS PAPERS 


of a Single Sheet of 





; 
; 
a 
5 i 
st 
| 
} 
| 


——AN D—— 


SOFT STBBL. ARGHITRGTURAL PHOTOGRAPH 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE.” S. 


comma: WARMING AND VENTILATION 


W.B. WHITE, - CHICAGO, ILL. A PERFECT SUCCESS BY OUR 
R. E. DEWEY & CO,, a im APPARATUS. 


GEO. ROTHAGE&CO, « ; 
GENDER & PAESCHKE MFG. CO., 24 Sizes Low Pressure Generators. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. a Sate |! PRETTIEST DIRECT RADIATION. 


WEBSTER & MEATHE, 7 = ae 
DETROIT, MICH. eee Beli: ea Largest Manufacturers of Indirect 


J. D. CANDLER & CO., = ss TEE g a a and Window Radiation. 


LIGHT’S PATKNTS, 


MEACHAM & WRIGHT, | 2 Hi Lh = The Most Popular with the Trade. 


Descriptive and Trade Circulars on Appli- 
cation, 











MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 





UTICA AND LOUISVILLE 2 is a7 Plans and Estimates by a Skilled Engineer. 
Mag = 2 EUREKA STEAM HEATING CO. 








HYDRAU LIC CEMENTS | if ihe : : : 202 STATE St, Rocuester, N. Y. 
ain An - ur Sales from year to year have doubled with good 


satisfaction everywhere. 











SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


KNOWLES STEAM PUMP |7ORKS 


AND DEALERS IN 





Lime, Michigan and New York Stucco 
44 WASHINGTON Sr., 93 Liserty Sr., 


and Portland Cement, , | 
ee a BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


» Make a Specialty of Pumping Machinery for Public and 


Tae> é 
98 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 4 a Seca Se Private Buildings, for use in connection with 
ee ee ae Elevators, Water Tanks, Etc. 


TELEPHONE 434. = — = Correspondence Solicited. 
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It is our purpose that everybody shall 
know of 


The Novelty Furnace, 


as its economy, prolonged durability, and 
convenience, together with the cleanliness 
secured by the dust-flue and the sand- 
joints, ap rege all possibility of the es- 
cape of dust, gas or smoke, assures its 
superiority as a Ventilating Apparatus, 
which is due to its original, peculiar and 
superior construction, and arrangement of 
the heating surfaces to the extent that it 
exposes a greater space of surface than 
any of its competitors, all parts of which 
is economically raised to an even and high 
temperature for a period of prolonged dur- 
ation, enabling it to supply a large volume 
of pure warm air constantly, an evidence 


== : ’ of 
nf [= ITS IMMENSE POWER 
sual 





wiv 10H 




















derived from one center drum, directly 
over the fire filled with reflected heat, 
surrounded by an outer drum, with an air- 
space between the outer drum receiving 
the ignited gases and products of combus- 
tion from the fire through hollow arms 
leading into the bottom of the drum which 
are made to heat thoroughly the entire 
surface by an inverted partition, deflect- 
ing them toward the front, where they rise 
and pass over the partition and out, secur- 
ing a result that is appreciated by the 
people everywhere, as the following testi- 
monial will show : 


Coto aR 
» 


aS 


G. Waener, Esq.: , Cuicaco, ILt., March 20, 1884. 

_ Dear Sir,— Having used one of the 40-inch Novelty Furnaces in my house, 
containing ten large rooms, since November 7th till date, I wish to give the same my 
best indorsement and strongest recommendation, I truly believe the Novelty Furnace 
will produce more heat with less fuel than any furnace made, and positively more than 
any furnace I have ever seen. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ii. L. MARSHALL, 1029 Adams Strect, 


Mr. E. Brair: Bucyrus, Ou10, May 7, 1885. 

: Dear Sir,—I have been using a No. 36 Novelty Furnace in my house the past 
winter, and have heated six rooms and a hall, with ten-foot ceilings, using seven and a half 
tons of coal. During the winter the thermometer has stood as low as 25 degrees below 
zero, and during the month ot March reached zero nearly every day. I kept a continu- 
ous fire through the winter, not being troubled with clinkers. I have five pipes leading 
from the furnace, supplying eight registers with pure, warm air entirely free from gas 
and dust. I take the cold air from the cellar in the following way: A cold-air tube, con- 
necting with a window that opens out of doors, leads to about three feet from the fur- 
nace, throwing out the cold air to be taken by the furnace as required. With my 
experience during this extremely cold winter I am perfectly satisfied, and would recom- 
mend the Novelty always, Yours, &c., Hi. S. BLAIR. 


ABRAM COX STOVE CO., Manufacturers, 


PHILADELPHIA anp CHICAGO. 
&@ Send for descriptive phamphlet. 


THE DUNNING BOILER, 


Self-Freeding and Regulating, 
OVER 2,500 IN USE. 








Requires much less attention than a furnace. 
Unexcelled for heating residences. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


N. Y. CENTRAL IRON WORKS, GENEVA, N. Y. 


-—AND— 


HAY & PRENTICE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Pamphlet and mention this paper. 





STEAM WARMING 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


SIMPLIFIED AND ADAPTED TO WARMING RESIDENCES, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 

















‘AdIUNOD Oy} JO Sjuwd [[B Ul SoOUSUEJOY 





Descriptive Pamphlets on Application. 


- 
1] 
4 


CHAMPION SELF-FEEDING BOILER, 


Hot W ATER APPARATUS 


FOR WARMING GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, ETC, 


BAKER, SMITH & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








81 & 83 Jackson St. 





Biair, Duntap & Hopkins, 


SUCCESSORS TO 





STEAM AND HOT WATER. 


WARMING AND VENTILATING. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 





35 & 37 South Canal Street, 


Corner Washington 


GHIGAGO. 
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SQ er & Sanitary Stop - woe eee te ee 

W N. & G. Taylor Co., Roofing Material........ 
FRED. N. AT OO D ? Empire Laie Machinery Co .....-eeeeseees XXVI 
William Willer, pep eer pep cietale steletmarede aly 

SI] & : McCully & Miles, Staine BEB. cgesnecactons ‘ 
NS Si iy . “Ss BR. ester, Lasedey EGET 550 66 isscieunsc'ss XXIII 
NLS acme Merchant & Co., Roofing Material............. XXIII 
——— Wm. Baragwanath & Son, Water Feed........ XXII 
The Holbrook Co., Hardwood Lumber........ XXII 

D K G O R AT I V BK A R os I oo) i iy Bakewel! & Mullin’s Architectural Sheet Metai 
: ¥ Ornament ...0. sccosecercccccccccccrerece XXII 
Studebaker Bros., Carriages, etc......sceceereee XXI 
Wood Mosaic Co., Flooring...........eeeseeee XIII 
Apartments in Private Houses Decorated to suit Jones & Laughlin’s Iron and Steel Works...... XI 
all tastes. Perth Amboy Terra Cotta Co.......-seeeeeees 1X 
T. W. Wilmarth & Co., Gas Fixtures, etc...... IX 
2 f Holbrook Brothers, Window and Plate Glass... VIII 

We make a Special Study of the true harmony o The Tuttle, Bailey Mfg. Co. Warm Air Regis- 
Colors, and produce fine Contrasts and aes a aeeie ena Ae ea ele = 

‘ inati ¢ Pioneer Fireproof Construction Co..........0- 

a _ — Richardson & Boynton Co., Furnaces, Ranges, 

ner of Furnishing. EE. aan craked cake ache bn ead ate eesescr eee 
BLOCK, | Diebold Safe and Lock Co... eciesceeess “es XXXVE 

i @s i ildi i g . A. C. Kemper, Boiler and Pipe Covering...... 
" Ls Churches and Public Buildings Painted aie Fres aaa Mie Ca LH 
cf ICago } coed in the most approved styles. T. W. st Combined Sheathing and Lath. II 
» H. Hartley, Lake Superior Brownstone........ XXVI 
Air Bells. Page | Fire Escapes. Page | Mathematical Instruments. Page | Slate and Metal Roofing. Page 
Zimadar’s ....ececcercceccccees XXIV Benner &'Co paseepebessneesoes XVill Frost & Adams........++e0+++ XXXII omg aged Slate Co..... sea 

: MIEN SUG ee cece Nolen rc coccenss 
Architectural Books. Fireproofing. Metallic Centerpieces. : Spring Hinges. 

ee oh it SP rrr XXVI Fireproof Building Co......... XIV Warren Bros......ssecceseeee XXV Robinson, M. We<«sses ee 


Inland Publishing Co., 1, XXIX, XXIII 
Architectural Ironworks. 





Etna Iron Works.......ee0e- XIX 
Benner & Co., Ironworks...... XVIII 
tee. Ty Bicsarbespes o- mane 
Globe Iron Works ......-.e00. XXVII 
Hecla Bronze and Iron Works. III 
SE SOO EDs occa pucchaeeces XII 
Union Foundry and Pullman 

Car Wheel Works........ XVI 


Architectural Views. 
0) ee I 
Peost Ee 'AGaMS ... s0ss.000560600te mane 


Asbestos. 

Asbestos Packing Co.......... VI 
Asphalt. 

Seyssel Rock Asphalte........ I 


Bricks (Pressed). = 
Chicago Anderson Pressed Brick 


SbicoanSseb wseensiecsecses III 
Harris Bros. (Abbot & Wright, 

AGENS) .ccccccccccccceseces 
Wm. E. Hinchcliff & Co...... XXXIII 
Hydraulic Press Brick Co.... XVI 
Lockwood & Kimbell......... XXVIII 
REOUNGINE LODE cccccsccccecss XV 
Peerless Pressed Brick Co..... XVI 
Tiffany Pressed Brick Co..... viJ 

Brick Machines. 

PRUNE SIGE oo sbicnciuvecess ax 


Builders’ Hardware. 
Kellogg, Johnson & Bliss...... IV 


Larrabee & North ............ XV 
eg XXXVIII 
Sargent, Greenleaf & Brooks... IV 


Builders’ Sundries. 





Dibble Mfg. Co...... Re eee XVI 

PRUNE. Bon vccnssstcee ies XII 

Novelty Lock Co.....cscccess XXXVI 

Scranton Mig. Co... cecccees XXV 
Yale & Tourie Mfg.Co.......... XVIII 
Building Contractors. 

SS So XXXV 
Carpenters. 

Oe AL WEE ee re XV 

Bellet On, TRS... owscccoces XV 

BERETS BE. Disncksseascsnces's XV 
Cements. 

ONE GAD ince cebesscencece 

Fleming, Howard.... Ill 

Meacham & Wright........... XXXII 

**Star’’ Portland Cement Wks. XX 

Be en eee XII 
Coloring for Mortar. 

eee LA eee XIII 

Dupee, H. D. (black) ......... XXVI 


French, S. H. & Co. (black)... XXVII 
Creosote Stains. 

a eee ee ere III 
Decoration. 

MONOD. Fs B05 hs6scnceee scene XXXIV 

Kluge, A..... I 
Decorative Artists. 
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purvean, 1. B. & Bro. cccresss 
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Door Hangers. 

Cohoes Iron Foundry & Ma- 


2 ee ea XVI 
Sornnton Bie, Co... eccccess XXV 
Dumb Waiters. 
OS & 9 ee XXV 
Drawing Material and Implements. 
oo Ss. = Te ee XI 
Frost & Adams...........000- XXXII 
Queen, James W. & Co........ XIX 


Electric Lights. 
The U. S. Electric Lighting Co. XVIII 
Ill 


Western Edison Light Co ..... 
Electric Supplies. 

Western Electric Co .......... XXXV 
Elevators. 

Crane Bros. Mfg. Co....... XXXVIIJ 





Haydenville Mining & Mfg. Co. Vi 
Pioneer Fireproof Construction 
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EE re XXV 
Wight Fireproofing Co........ I 
“ec “ “ec “ec rE Ei VI 
Footpower Machinery. 
maarston, 7. BE. & Co......005% XXX 
W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co....... X XIX 


Furniture. 
Andrews, A. H. & Co......X XXVIII 


Furnaces, Ranges, Etc. 


Abram Cox Stove Co........- XXXIIIL 
Boynton Furnace Co.........++ XIX 
Magee Furnace Co............ XXX 
Raymond Furnace Mfg. Co.... XXXI 
Grates. 
ackson, Edw. A. & Bro..... XXXVI 
furdock Parlor Grate Co...... XXX 


Gas Fixtures. 
Archer & Pancoast Mfg. Co.X XXVIII 
Beaver, Wight & WetmoreCo.. XIV 
W. C. Vosburgh Mfg. Co..... XXXI 
Gas Machines. 
Penna Globe Gas Light Co.... XXVI 


Galvanized Iron Works. 
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nisey So Dies... .ccccicccsens XII 

Rothage, Geo. & Co.......00. XXVII 

ee © eran XII 
Glass (Plate). 

Chrystal Plate Glass Co....... xX 
Granites. 

Oe ESS ar XXV 

Hallowell & Bodwell Co’s..... XVIII 
Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 

Pope, Samuel I. & Co.,........ I 

Raymond Furnace & Mfg. Co. XXXI 

Pusitan Mig. Co coasesocccssce XX 
Insurance (Life). 

The Mutual Benefit, of Newark Vv 
Interior Decorators and Furnishers. 

oe ae Fe ne XIII 

ee rere XX 
Interior Finish. 

Meyer, C. J. L. & Son........ XIX 

Tomlinson & Carsley.......... XIV 

ey | ae XV 
Iron and Stone Setters. 

McBeath & Rowe..... ......- XV 
Laundry Machinery. 

ee Ss ere XXVI 

SROWIET, US. Dnssccccecee voces XXIII 

Troy Laundry Machine Co.... XXVI 
Locks. 

Novelty Lock Co... .cc0scc0e XXXVI 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co....... XVIII 
Lumber. 

PABMGED TIIOR 6 06 s¥isces ccieees III 

Holbrook Co., The.........00. XV 
Mailing System. 

ee XXXI 
Mantels, Grates, Etc. 

Andrews, A. H. & Co...... XXXVIII 

Dibblee, Henry & Uo......... XX 

Innes & Co........ a XII 

Meyer, C J.L &C XIX 

Murdock Parlor Grate Co ..... XXX 

a St Se ere I 
Manufacturers’ Agents. 

Mendenhall, Lawrence ........ XII 
Marble Tiles, Etc. 

Producers Marble Co...... <ae wean 
Marble Work. 

Struthers, Wm. & Co.......... XXVII 
Masons. 

RRR re XV 
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Oe eee XV 

McBeath & Rowe .... ....... XV 

ie a, eee XV 
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Metal Shingles and Roofing. : 
Anglo-American Roofing Co.. XIV 
Cincinnati Corrugating Co.... XXVII 
Merchant & Co..... coeee 








Van Noorden, E........ XXXI 
Ornamental Centers. 

Bartolomei, J. & Cc......++-- XVI 

OS free XV 

Poli, Peter E...00sccesccsceces XII 

WOTree BLE 6 occicssvcevcvsese XXV 
Painters and Decorators. 

Barry, S. S. & Son... .cceosces XV 

Caretti, Hogan & Co........6- XV 

Humphrey, E, H ......scceeee XV 

DEON, 2G SON, vccevescenes XV 

Phillipson, William ...... XV 

Reilly & Barker ........0e000. XV 
Paints, Oils and Varnishes. 

Coffin, Devoe & Co........... XXX 
Planing Mill. 7 

ONSEN TEER Son eesveceevene es XXXV 
Plumbers. 

Beaver, Wight & WetmoreCo.. XIV 

J ae ee XV 

ed eR eee XV 

Btoyian, Bartin. ..66.:00006...' XV 

Murray, Alexander W ........ XV 

IACEY, Fos ccc0ee wees dvebece XV 

CCS. OO a ee xv 
Plumbing Supplies. 

PEPIN, Tia ccs ssc ncasevess « Saeed 

Bower Sewer Gas Trap...... ne VII 

A eae eee XXV 

Kelly, Thos. & Bro. ..00.c0s0%0 XXXI 

Meyer-Sniffen Co..........00 

POWeN, Wi, EGO sinc ccescces XVI 
Polish for Floors. 

Butcher Polish Co *. «000600 XXX 
Prices. 

MMAR oa coin vives sip bnew a aeseainn XXI 

DEMPTIOR 6 0p csucitasesnasonexs XXI 
Proposals. 

PAIGE EUG: Suwecssusetcoece 
Printers. 

Shepard & Johnston .......... XX 
Radiators. 

SSS | AP eee XXV 

Detroit Radiator Co.......... XXX 

The A. A. Griffing Ironw’ks. XX XVIII 

The H.. Bi Smith: Cos 660 ceces XXXVII 
Reflectors. 

DRM Ay Pacscwcsdeceaweee X—XXVII 


Roofers and Roofing Material. 
Anglo-American Roofing Co... X1V 


Cincinnati Corrugating Co..... XXVIT 

Mary; FOUNINN sisesiavincssiesselsic XXXI 

Ronisely & Miller, ..'.<00c00000- XII 

Merona nt & Co. sess ceccsincccicc XXXV 

National Sheet Metal Roofing 

Ocnwewensueseeeepewersonion XXI 

Sash Cord and Chains. 

earner Poi COsscecscccs . XXVI 

PTR EOS cescvssecens-cicss XIII 
Sash, Doors, and Blinds. 

meusnell, Pe ee CO. os cece XXXV 

W. E. Frost Mfg. Co ......... XXXV 

WCE, BoP Bo COs vocaccecice XXVII 
Sash Weights. 

BOPMONA DNs csv tvecasseess XXIX 
say vg | Appliances. 

Agee; Mred. Oe CO. ..cccscvces XVII 
Sewer Pipe. 


Rhodes & Ramsey............ XXV 


Sidewalk and Vault Lights. 


Brown Bros. Mfg. Co.......... XXIII 

Dauchy & Co...... painimaoreseiee XXVII 
Skylights, Conservatories, Etc. 

Misely Se BUMCr. 6 cccceescess XII 








Steam Pump Works. 
Davis, John & Co............ XIII 
Knowles Steam Pump Works..X XXII 
Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Eo Besieodoe XXXII 
Wheeler & Tappan ........... XIII 


Stone. 
Lake Superior Brownstone .... XXVI 
Long Meadow Brownstone.... XXIII 


Tomlinson & Reed ........... XXXII 
Young & Farrell Co........... XIII 
Stained and Decorative Glass. 
Western Sand Blast Co........ XIII 
Decorative Glass Mfg. Co..... x 


French Silvering and Ornament- 

SIMARD IOs caccs aces coosss 
Godwin, Alfred & Co .. 
Healy & Millet ...... 
Kinsella, F. D. & Co... = 
rs = Se Sucmnereieos 
McCully & Miles............0. 
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ells, W. H. & Bro. Co.......- 


Steam Heating. 
A. A. Griffing [ronworks....X XXVIII 
Baker, Smith & Co .......... XXXIII 
Blair, Dunlop & Hopkins ....X XXIII 
Cincinnati Steam Heating Co.. XXX 
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Duplex Steam Heater Co...... XXX 
Eureka Steam Heat Co........ XXXII 
Hay-& Prentice........s.cee XXXII 
Onn Davis & Cos oc. cees as XIII 
Bosquet Bros.............- XXVI 


Steel Shutters. 
Clark, Burnett & Co .......... XXXI 


Specifications, Printed. 


Eniand Pub. Co... <.es. XXII—XXXI 
Terra-Cotta. 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Wks. I 


Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co.. VI 
Boston Architectural Terra-Cot- 





Li, eee Roar XII 

Boston Terra-Cotta Co........ XII 
Tiling. 

Abbot & Wright (agents) ..... XXVIII 

Dibblee, Henry & Co XX 

BNHCE HEN O 6 6ns sais x XII 

Producers’ Marble Co XIII 

The United States Encaustic 

PE COs cise sicconsces soowes XXXV 

Varnishes. 

ICIS OWEN Ben vo cree cakiecisaeseies XXVII 
Ventilators, Etc. 

Van Noorden, E. & Co........ XXXV 
Water Conductor. 

S:.S.S Conductor Co.......<: XXXII 
Weather Vanes. 

FORCE, TOOMAGW 66 ci sciiecsas’ XX 
Window Blind. 

Morstatt & Klatz). .........000 XXXII 

OME VIN. Seo rch eeeeesceo cn Ill 
Wire and Iron Works. 

Dibblee, Henry & Co......... XX 

The F. J. Myers Mfg. Co...... XXVI 
Wood Carpet. 

Moore, Be-Bs& Co: vecsceccees XXV 
Wood Mantels. 

Andrews, A. H. & Co...... XXXVIII 

Dibblee, Henry & Co......... XX 

PACER, Cy Pole COi ones seve XIX 


Wood Ornaments. 
Gleason Wood Ornament Co... XXVI 
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The Fred J. Meyers Mfg. Co.. XXVI 
Hollingshead, C. F “4 Vv 


Woodworking Machinery. 
Barnes, W. F. & John Co.:.... XXXI 
Marston, J. M. & Co 
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Western E.ectric Co. 


CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 


ELECTRIC CALL BELLS; HoTEL ANNUNCIATORS; 
HOoreEL FIRE ALARMS. 


Electric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 
Specialty. 


BURGLAR ALARMS, 
ELEcTRIC LIGHTs. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





J. K. RUSSRLL, 
82 to 96 Fulton Street, 
=———LANMING MiLI.-—— 


Hardwood Flooring, Wide Re-Sawing, Mold- 
ings, Kiln Drying, Specialty. 


SIZING $OIST WITH PLANER AND PLANING 
TIMBER, 


Clover Leaf Ventilators 


ere oe 





For ventilating Pusiic 
AND PRIVATE BuILp- 
INGS, RAILROAD Cars, 
Sort Pipes, WATER- 
CLOSETs, etc. 
SURE CURE 
FOR 
Smoky Chimneys 
MADE AND SOLD BY 


E.Van Noorden 


& Co., 
387 Harrison Avenue, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Working Models mailed to any address in the U. S. 
on receipt of 20 cents. 
AGENCIES :—M. M. Murpny & Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 
Se B. Scotr & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Derrorir Leap 
IPE AND SHEET LEAD Works, Detroit, Mich.; A. Motto, 
87 Royal St., New Orleans, La.; Reuter & MALLory, 
Baltimore, Md.; Prercr, Butter & Pierce, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Stampacu & Love, Philadelphia. 





J. K. Russert. Rost. W. WEGG. 


J.K RUSSELL & CO. 


Manufacturers and Whoiesale Dealers in 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 


Moldings, Stair Work, Ete. 
80 to 92 Fulton Street, CHICAGO. 
TELEPHONE No. 4327. 
Ornamental Hardwood Work a Specialty. 


The W. E. FROST MFG CO. 
Manufacturers of 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 


Stair Building and General Planing Business. 





Specialty, Hardwood Flooring of all kinds. 
CANAL & 12th Streets, - CHICAGO. 





Evanston, Ill., Building, 
J. R. McLEAN, Sr., 
Builder and Superintendent, 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF SPECIAL MILL WORA 
TO ORDER. 








GUARANTEED! 


“Gilbertson’s Old Method,” 
Camaret” Roofing Plates. 





Every Sheet is now Stamped with the name of the Brand 
and also with the thickness, IC or IX. 


We believe that in the near future all the makers of lead- 
ing brands of Roofing Plates will follow in stamping their 
sheets, and thus bring about a fairer competition amongst im- 
porters, dealers and roofers, which will in the end lead to an 
increased trade in Tin Roofing, as many of our customers 
now claim that other roofing materials than tin are being used 
on account of the inferior tin in the market. 

We keep a full stock of the above Brands in New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


MERCHANT & CO. 


525 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


90 Beekman St., 
NEW YORK. 








THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE TILE WORKS IN THE WORLD. 


THE UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE COMPANY, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 









is prepared to furnish Dealers, Architects and Builders with PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC TILES for laying floors in 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. We also manufacture an elegant line of HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES 
for Mantel Facings, Friezes, Furniture, etc. Also, GLAZED and ENAMELED TILES, for Hearths, Wain- 


scoting and Interior Decoration. 44> Designs, Estimates and Sample Sheets furnished on application. 


J. L. MOTHERSHEAD, 


RECEIVER U. S. ENCAUSTIC TILE CO. 


NORTHWESTERN AGENCY, 
11 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BU/LDER when 


corresponding with Advertisers. 
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NOVELTY LOCK CO. 


Curcaco, Itu., U. S. A. 


Manufacture the Most Perfect 


Door [ocks 


AND KNOBS. 


The ‘Novelty’ Knob is bolted to the escutcheon, and the es- 
cutcheon is firmly fastened to the door with long screws, 
entering above and below the lock mortise, 


Never get loose or shaky. 











SAMPLES FOR DESK OR DOOR SENT TO ARCHI- 
TECTS ON REQUEST. 











Catalogues, Price Lists and Discounts mailed upon application to 


NOVELTY LOCK CO., 
“ARTED CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Harvey's Improved Sanitary Stop and Waste Valve. 


A positive preventative of the return of Sew- 
erage or Sewer Gas into the Supply- 
Pipe through the Waste. 





g HARVEY 5 


SANITARY STOP «»» 2.— 


a WASTE VALVE 
7 MARCH si/es. 


are now on the market, namely: (1) That, in 

operating, the waste is entirely closed (see 
Fig 1), before the supply is let on, thus absolutely 
preventing leakage. (2) That it is zmposstble to 
have the supply and waste open at the same time 
(see Fig. 2). (3) That the return of sewage, or 
sewer-gas, is prevented from entering the supply-pipe 
by the Automatic Check Valve (F), when the waste 
is allowed to escape (Fig. 3). (4): That the greater 
the pressure the tighter the valves become. (5) That 
repairs, or repacking, can be made by unscrewing 
the top cap and lifting the entire: stem to the sur- 
face of the ground, instead of being obliged to dig 


[Tos valve has many advantages over any that 
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down below the surface. 

To illustrate the course water takes to produce the 
above results, we have “A ”’ to represent the waste; 
“ B,” waste opening in piston; “C,” Eduction ; “ D,” 
Induction; ‘E,” waste duct in piston; “F,’’ Auto- 
matic Check Valve, to prevent the return of sewerage, 
etc., into the supply-pipe, 

When used as Hopper-Valve, or hydrant, the lever 
is to be reversed. 

We shall also manufacture this valve for Hydrart 
and Street- Washers. 

We would respectfully call the attention of Plumb- 
ers, Architects, and all others interested in the welfare 
of the community, to this 7mproved valve. It will be 
found to do all and more than is claimed for it, 

We have other patents on this valve, allowed and 
pending. For prices and further particulars, address 


_E. B. PRESTON & CO., sozz mawuracrurers 413-417 Fifth Avenue, Cuicaco, 
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>———-THE AINSWORTH-————<« 


BOILER AND PIPE COVERING. 


THE MOST DURABLE. 
NON-COMBUSTIBLE. 





THE GREATEST FUEL SAVER. 


Thi,, covering has been used extensively throughout the East the past 10 years 
the first coverings applied being still as good as new. 


IT IS NON-CONDUCTIVE, INCOMBUSTIBLE, THE MOST DURABLE, 
TENACIOUS AND INEXPENSIVE. 


Under the auspices of the Western Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., it stood 
the test of super-heated steam to 720 degreess without showing any change externally. 
while the other coverings showed signs of charring below 350 degrees. 

It has been exposed to the weather 8 years without injury. 

It may at any time be removed and re-applied. 


ALFRED C. KEMPER, 


AGENT, 


Room 929, OrerA House Brock, CHICAGO. 


_ ARCHITECTS will take notice that it is the proper kind of covering for water 
pipes, as it absolutely prevents freezing, and is easily applied by any one, and can be 
re-applied. Reference and full information sent on application. 


VAULT DOORS: 


€. 











NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS. 


STYLE: 
“Cottage,” ‘‘ Eastlake,” ‘“ National,” ‘“ Bank,” 


“Renaissance,” ‘‘ Composite.” 
ALSO 


Plain and Cheaper Doors. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO BUILDERS, CON- 
TRACTORS and ARCHITECTS. 


Estimates made on all classes of Fire and Burglar Proof 
Protection or Jail Work. Address 


JNO. W. NORRIS, 
MANAGER, 


Diebold Safe & Lock Go. 
57 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Reed's Direct Radiator! 


‘ SS 





i A ln An tlm Ae Ny iba, | ttm! 


OVER 1,600,000 FEET IN USE. 


Go.tp’s InpirEcT ‘** Pin” RapiaTors, 
STANDARD MEASURE AND PATTERN, 





GOLD'S IMPROVED X. L. SECTIONAL BOILER, 
TWELVE SIZES. 


MILLS’ SAFETY STEAM GENERATOR, 


SIX STYLES, ADAPTED TO ALL BUILDINGS. 


Builders of the latest improved apparatus for warming and ventilating 


Public Buildings and Private Residences by Steam 
or Flot Water. 


Descriptive circulars and references sent on application. Please men- 


tion this paper. 
THe H. B. Situ Co., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


QUEEN & CO’S 


Architects’ and Draughtsmen’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


AND MATERIALS. 





THE CELEBRATED 
Acme « Drawing « Papers 


for General Draughting and for 


THE BLUE PROCESS, 


Drawing Boards, T Squares, Colors, Inks, 
Tracing Linens and Papers of every descrip- 
tion, Thumb Tacks, Rules, Tapes, Chains, 

: Levels, etc,, etc. 

Sample books of Papers furnished on application. 

Our Catalogues are published as follows: Part first, Optical Instruments; Part 
second, Mathematical Instruments; Part third, Stereopticon Apparatus; Part fourth, 
Physical Instruments ; Part fifth, Meteorological Instruments ; Part sixth, Photographic 
Apparatus, 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 








NEW DEPARTURE 


SPECIFICATIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


These printed specifications are now ready. 


Specimen copies mailed to any address in the United 
States or Canada, postage free, on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. 

ADDRESS : 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


19 TRIBUNE BUILDING, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WM. E. HINCHLIFF & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


HINCHLIFF & OWEN. 
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WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


BRONZE TRIMMINGS, 


And carry a Large Stock of all the Leading Makes. 


All the latest inventions of merit can be found with us. We are Chicago Agents for 
Geer’s Spring Hinge, Norton Door Check and Spring, 


“Architect”? Sliding Door Hangers and several other specialties. 


PLAIN 





FINE 


No. 159 LA SALLE STREET, 


cle Room 1o. CHICAGO. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





ORR & LOCKETT, 


184 & 186 CLark StrEEr and 138 MonroE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





Over 5,000,000 feet now in use. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


RAD] 


FOR 


ATO 


ny 
BUN STEAM 
HOT WATER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A.AGRIFANG IRON co. 


| 
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440 COMMUNIPAW AVE. 


JERSEY CITY NJ 
HAY & PRENTICE CO., Agts., 


CHICAGO. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





——DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


Gas Fixtures, 


Nos. 250 & 252 WABASH AVE. 
H. G. WILLARD, Resident Manager, CHICAGO. 


67 Green Street, and 68 & 74 Wooster Street, NEW YORK. 
No. 12 West Street, BOSTON. 


Exhibit of Materials to be seen at our Office and at Permanent 
Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials and Improve- 
ments, No. 15 Washington St., Chicago. 


HYDRAULIC AND STEAM 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS 


CRANE BROS. MFG. CO. 


General Offices & Works, 10 N. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK, 40 and 42 Wall Street. BOSTON, Mason Building. 
PITTSBURGH, 111 Water Street. ST. LOUIS, Cor. sth & Chestnut Sts. 
CLEVELAND, Blackstone Building. MINNEAPOLIS, Hennepin Block. 


a 
nt 


BRASS WICKET. 


ia 
*y 


BRASS RAIL, 








A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Brass Work 


AND 












































lard Wood Fittings 


FOR 


Public Buildings, Offices 
and Banks. 




















Special Designs in Brass Gates, Railings, 
Wire Screens, etc., in Bronze, Gold or 
Nickel-Plate Iron Screens. 











